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PREFACE. 


The  Maps  in  this  Atlas  contain  the  names  of  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  History  which  can  be  identified  with  a fair  degree  of  probability. 

The  Index,  compiled  by  Mr.  Grove,  is  intended  to  contain  an  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  occurrences  of  every  geographical  name  in  the  English  version 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha,  with  its  original  in  Hebrew 
or  Greek,  and  the  modern  name  of  its  site,  whether  known  or  only  conjectured. 
In  all  cases,  what  may  be  regarded  as  certain  is  distinguished  from  what  is 
uncertain. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Notes  is  to  explain  the  reasons  for  assigning 
their  places  in  the  Maps  to  the  more  important  of  those  names  which  cannot 
be  identified  on  clear  and  simple  grounds  of  tradition,  and  to  give  short 
accounts  of  the  chief  controversies  in  the  Geography  and  Topography  of  the 
Bible.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  different  views  that  have  been  taken  in  these 
controversies,  a few  classical  and  modern  names  are  inserted  in  the  Maps. 
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18G8. 
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i. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NATIONS  AFTER  TIIE  FLOOD. 


Plate  I.,  Nos.  1,  2. 


The  purpose  of  this  map  is  to  illustrate  the  dispersion 
of  the  children  of  Noah,  “ after  their  families,  after  their 
tongues,  in  their  lands,  after  their  nations,”  as  described 
in  the  Table  of  Nations  contained  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  incorporated,  -with  some  slight  alterations,  in 
the  genealogies  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles.  The 
table  is  obviously  arranged  on  a genealogical  basis,  and 
it  gives  in  many  instances  the  names  of  the  founders  of 
nations.  But  in  other  instances,  the  names  of  peoples 
are  given  which  appear  to  be  derived,  not  from  their 
founders,  but  from  the  designations  of  the  lands  which 
they  occupied.  As  a general  rule,  those  names  which  end 
in  ini  are  plural,  denoting  races,  not  individual  persons. 

The  places  of  the  names  in  the  map  are  determined  on 
evidence  of  three  kinds,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  differ  con- 
siderably in  weight : — 

1.  A considerable  proportion  of  the  names  in  Gen.  x. 
became  current  names  in  Hebrew  geography,  as  it  Is  repre-  ' 
sented  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Me  have 
thus  in  many  cases  a safe  guide  as  to  the  general  positions 
of  the  regions  to  which  they  belong,  though  the  areas  to 
which  they  were  applied  were  often  widely  extended  in 
later  times.  This  extension  was  not  always  occasioned 
by  the  diffusion  of  the  race,  but  sometimes  by  the  name 
being  broadly  given  to  the  less  known  regions  which  lay 
beyond  or  around  its  original  area.  Thus  Ivrrmr  became 
a general  name  for  the  maritime  lands  of  the  West,  and 
Magog  for  the  regions  of  Northern  Asia.  It  should  be 
observed  that  each  name  is  placed  in  this  map  in  the  spot 
to  which  it  appears,  according  to  such  evidence  as  exists, 
to  have  first  belonged  and  with  which  it  was  probably 
identified  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  Table  of  Nations, 
without  regard  to  the  subsequent  extension  of  its  area. 
In  this  respect  the  map  is  unlike  most  of  those  already 
published  with  a similar  object,  and  it  should  be  compared 
with  Map  18,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  illustrate  the 
geography  of  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 


2.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6)  gives  an  explanation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Table  of  Nations,  in  which  he  generally 
follows  the  light  of  the  later  Old  Testament  geography  as 
far  as  it  goes ; in  what  he  has  added  it  Is  likely  that 
he  has  preserved  a few  genuine  Hebrew  traditions,  but 
he  has  also  introduced  here  and  there  what  seem  to  be 
conjectures  of  his  own.  The  notices  that  bear  on  the 
subject  in  the  Rabbinical  writers,  and  in  the  topographical 
works  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  like  manner,  appear  to 
contain  some  real  traditions,  but  they  are  mixed  with  a 
very  large  proportion  of  worthless  matter. 

3.  In  modem  times  a great  deal  has  been  done  by 
applying  to  the  subject  the  information  gathered  from 
profane  history  regarding  the  early  migrations  of  races, 
and  from  philological  research  into  the  ancient  names 
of  places  and  peoples  as  preserved  by  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers and  in  local  traditions.  Bochart  may  be  said  to 
have  led  the  way  in  this  line  in  his  Plialeg — a work 
which  can  never  lose  its  value,  and  which  has  formed  the 
basis  of  all  that  has  since  been  written  on  the  subject. 
Gesenius,  Rosenmuller,  Knobel,  and  others,  have  corrected 
many  of  Bochart’s  mistakes,  in  accordance  with  the  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  modem  philology. 

A list  of  the  principal  works  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  treated  will  be  found  in  p.  9.  The  following  notes 
chiefly  relate  to  the  names  of  most  importance,  and  to  those 
particulars  that  throw  light  on  their  geographical  positions. 

§ I.  The  Sons  of  Japheth. 

(Gen.  x.  2.) 

Gomek  Is  almost  universally  regarded  a3  the  father  of 
the  Cimmerians,  or  Gomerians,  who  first  appear  in  history 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Their  name  long 
remained  there  in  the  designations,  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, the  Cimmerian  Mount,  and  the  Cimmerian  Malls ; 
and  a trace  of  them  still  survives  in  the  name  Crimea. 
According  to  a tradition  preserved  by  Strabo,  the  Cim- 
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[Map  1. 


merians  invaded  the  south  shores  of  the  Euxine  in  very 
early  times.  But  they  were  driven  from  their  home  hy  the 
Scythians  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  and  passed 
into  Asia  Minor,  where  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
Sardis.  They  were  expelled  from  Lydia  by  Alyattes,  the 
father  of  Croesus,  and  a number  of  them  appear  to  have 
settled  in  Paphlagonia,  about  Sinope.  They  must  thus  have 
been  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  Armenia, 
when  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.  G)  wrote  of  them  as  associated  with 
Togarmah  (the  Armenians)  in  the  confederacy  under  Gog, 
the  chief  of  Magog  ( the  Scythians),  which  was  to  threaten 
the  peace  of  Israel  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  hut 
was  to  suffer  defeat. — [Map  18.]  It  has  been  conjectured 
with  much  probability  that  the  Celtic  nations  are  descended 
from  Cimmerians  who  migrated  to  the  West,  and  that 
the  words  Cymry,  Cimbri,  Cambri  and  Cumbri,  are  but 
various  forms  of  then'  name.  The  LXX.  leave  the  name 
Gomer  untranslated  (Tafaep).  Josephus  identifies  the 
Gomerians  with  the  Galatians : this  wTas  probably  a mere 
guess,  but  as  the  Galatians  were  Celts,  it  happened  to 
approach  what  appears  to  be  the  truth.  [Map  21 — Note 
on  Galatia,  p.  46.]  Herodot.  i.  6,  15, 103,  iv.  1,  11,  12 ; 
Strabo  xi.  p.  494;  xii.  573,  &c. ; Rawlinson’s  Herodotus, 
vol.  iii.  p.  183. 

Magog-  is  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  2,  xxxix.  6. 
The  name  has  been  universally  understood  to  denote  the 
Scythians,  who  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  had  spread  to  the 
westward,  and  driven  out  the  Cimmerians  [Map  18 — Note, 
p.  33].  The  term  Magog  was  probably  afterwards  applied 
to  all  wyho  dwelt  beyond  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  Seas.  The  most  ancient  local  trace  of  the  name 
occurs  in  Gogarene  (Tcoyapyvp),  which  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  a district  of  Armenia,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  north  of  the  river  Cyrus  (lib.  ix.  p.  528)  : it  is 
said  to  be  called  Koulcar  by  the  Armenians.  The  word 
Gog  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1)  appears  to  have  been 
a title  of  the  ruler  of  Magog,  the  head  of  a confedera- 
tion already  mentioned,  comprising  Bosh  [p.  34],  Gomer, 
Togarmah,  Meshech  and  Tubal,  formed  after  the  captivity. 
In  still  later  times  Gog  and  Magog  became  types  of  heathen 
darkness  as  opposed  to  the  elect  people  (Bev.  xx.  8;  2 Macc. 
iv.  47).  The  names  Tartar  and  Turh  were  used  in  the 
middle  ages  as  Magog  had  previously  been.  It  is  worth 
while  to  compare  with  this,  the  connection  in  which  St. 
Paul  places  the  name  Scythian  (Col.  iii.  11). 

Madai  is  the  regular  name  for  the  Medes  (2  Kings  xvii. 
6 ; xviii.  11 ; Esther  i.  3 ; Isaiah  xiii.  17,  &c.)  The  word 
appears  to  signify  the  people  of  the  middle  country,  the 
root  being  identical  with  our  own  mid.  (Gesenius,  Fuerst.) 
[Map  15 — Note,  p.  30.] 

Javan  appears  to  have  been  always  taken  for  the  Greek 
race.  It  is  the  original  word  not  only  in  Isaiah  lxvi.  19  ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  13 ; but  also  in  Dan.  viii.  21 ; x.  20,  xi.  2 ; 


Joel  iii.  G;  Zech.  ix.  13.  Josephus  applies  the  name 
specially  to  the  Ionians,  the  race  of  Greeks  with  which 
the  Hebrew's  were  most  familiar.  The  countenance  which 
etymology  gives  to  this  connection  is  evident  enough.  It 
was  when  the  Ionian  colonies  had  become  famous  for 
commerce  that  Ezekiel  appears  to  have  extended  the  name 
over  the  south-western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  j Map  18 — 
Note  on  Grzecia,  p.  33.]  Its  proper  place  in  this  map  is, 
of  course,  on  the  spot  which  is  regarded  as  the  original 
seat  of  the  Ionian  race.  [Elisiiaii,  p.  3.] 

Tubal  is  almost  always  associated  wTith  Meshech  (Is. 
lxvi.  19  ; Ezek.  xxvii.  13,  xxxii.  2G,  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1 .) 
The  LXX  leave  both  words  untranslated,  except  in  Ezek. 
xxvii.  13,  where  they  do  not  treat  them  as  proper  names, 
but  render  them,  it  would  seem,  according  to  their  supposed 
radical  meaning,  as  expressing  the  whole  race  of  Javan 
with  its  spreading  colonies — >)  'EA Xa<;  kcli  y avp.iraaa,  teal 
t a TrapaTeivovra.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Alexandrian 
translators  did  not  connect  the  names  with  any  peoples 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Josephus  supposes 
Tubal  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Iberians,  and 
Meshech  the  father  of  the  Cappadocians,  connecting  the 
name  of  the  latter  with  Mazaca,  the  old  name  of  Caesarea 
ad  Argaeum.  Modern  critics  generally  identify  the  names 
with  the  two  peoples  in  the  north-east  of  Asia  Minor, 
associated  by  Herodotus,  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni 
(M oayoi  ical  Tt,/3apyvol).  They  appear  to  be  named 
together  in  like  manner  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
(Herodot.  iii.  94,  vii.  78;  Rawlinson’s  Herodot.  i.  p.  651). 
Meshech  is  named  in  Psalm  cxx.  5,  in  connexion  with 
Kedar — “ Woe  is  me  that  I sojourn  in  Meshech,  that  I 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar.”  The  troops  of  Meshech  in 
the  army  of  Gog  (see  Ezek.  xxxii.  26,  xxxviii.  2,  3, 
xxxix.  1),  appear  here  to  be  taken  by  the  exiled  Psalmist 
as  representing  the  terrors  of  the  northern  confederation, 
and  Kedar  as  representing  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert. 
Cf.  Is.  xxi.  17.  [Map  18 — Note  on  Kedar,  p.  33.]  Some 
have  conjectured  that  the  Moscovites  owe  their  origin  and 
name  to  Meshech. 

Tiras  is  not  mentioned  in  any  passage  of  Scripture, 
except  Gen.  x.  2,  and  1 Chron.  i.  5,  where  it  is  not  translated 
by  the  LXX.  Josephus,  and  most  later  authorities,  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  Thracians. 

The  Sons  of  Gomer.  (Gen.  x.  3.) 

Ashkenaz  is  noticed  only  in  the  Table  of  Nations  and 
in  Jer.  li.  27,  where  the  prophet  mentions  together  “ the 
kingdoms  of  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashkenaz.”  In  and  near 
Bithynia  we  find  the  Ascanian  Region,  the  Ascanian  Lake, 
the  Ascanian  River,  and  the  Ascanian  Islands  (Horn.  Iliad, 
ii.  863,  xiii.  793 ; Strabo  xii.  p.  564 ; xiv.  p.  681 ; Pliny, 
II.  N.  v.  38,  40,  &c.).  Some  have  conjectured  that  the 
old  name  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  ’'A^eyo?,  is  only  another  form 
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of  ’A crKavios.  On  these  grounds,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
place  the  name  on  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  towards 
the  west.  The  Jewish  tradition,  which  may  he  traced  in 
the  later  Targnms,  that  the  name  Asia  is  connected  with 
Ashkenaz,  does  not  seem  improbable.  The  modern  Jews 
call  Germany  by  the  name  of  Ashkenaz,  and  regard  the 
Germans  as  his  descendants.  Gesenius  speaks  of  this 
notion  as  one  of  the  “ nugae  mirae  in  rebus  geographicis  ” 
of  the  rabbis,  but  Knobel  thinks  it  not  wholly  without 
foundation. 

Riphath  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Table  of  Nations. 
Josephus  makes  him  the  father  of  the  Paphlagonians. 
But  a more  reasonable  view  connects  his  name  with  the 
Rhipaean  mountains  (Strabo  vii.  p.  295 ; Yirgil  Georg.  I. 
240,  Ac.),  which  Knobel  identifies  on  etymological  as  well 
as  geographical  grounds  with  the  Carpathians. 

Togarmah  is  named  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  6). 
The  name  is  not  translated  by  the  LXX,  but  there  is  good 
ground  for  identifying  it  with  the  people  of  Armenia,  the 
notice  of  whose  trade  in  horses  by  the  prophet  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  14),  is  confirmed  by  Strabo  xi.  p.  525.  The 
Armenians  themselves  have  a tradition  that  they  are  de- 
scended from  Targom.  Ararat,  or  Armenia,  appears  to 
have  been  from  very  early  times  the  name  of  the  tableland 
which  the  race  of  Togarmah  inhabited,  2 Kings  xix.  37, 
and  Is.  xxxvii.  38.  [Map  18 — Note  on  Armenia,  p.  31.] 

The  Sons  of  Javan.  (Gen.  x.  4.) 

Elishah — “ The  Isles  of  Elishah  ” are  spoken  of  by 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.  7)  as  supplying  the  famous  purple  dye. 
Josephus  connects  Elishah  with  the  iEolianswho  inhabited 
the  isles  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  the  shores  of  which  produced  the 
Murex  brandaris  from  which,  according  to  Mr.  Tristram, 
the  dye  was  chiefly  obtained.  ( Land  of  Israel,  p.  51 ; 
Nat.  Hist.  p.  297).  The  place  of  the  name  is  thus  deter- 
mined on  very  fair  evidence,  and  Javan  and  Elishah  re- 
present two  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Greek  race.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  LXX,  both  in  Gen.  x.  2,  and 
1 Chron.  i.  5,  make  Elishah  to  be  a son  of  Japheth,  and 
thus  co-ordinate  with  Javan  as  his  brother.  [Javan,  p.  2.] 

Tarshish,  in  some  places,  Tharshish. — The  position 
of  the  name,  for  the  purpose  of  this  map,  is  very  doubtful. 
There  is  no  other  ground  for  connecting  it  with  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia  than  the  similarity  of  the  names,  and  the  un- 
supported statement  of  Josephus  that  the  Cilicians  were 
formerly  called  Tharsi.  The  earliest  legends  make  the 
Cilician  Tarsus  to  have  been  a Greek  colony,  but  they  do 
not  in  any  way  account  for  the  name,  which  was  no  doubt 
given  to  it  in  very  ancient  times,  whether  it  was  derived 
from  the  son  of  Javan  or  not.  Knobel  and  Fuerst  are 
inclined  to  connect  Tharshish  with  the  Tuscans.  Regarding 
the  Tharshish  of  later  times  (1  Kings  x.  22 ; Is.  xxiii.  G ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  &c.),  see  p.  34. 


Kittim,  elsewhere  Chittim. — Josephus  states  that  the 
ancient  name  of  Cyprus  was  Chetima.  Kitium  was  well 
known  as  the  name  of  one  of  its  cities  (Diod.  Sic.  xx.  49 — 
Plin.  xxxi.  39  ; Cic.  de  fin.  iv.  20,  &c.),  and  occurs  in  some 
Phoenician  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot  (See  Gesenius, 
Thes.  p.  726).  Josephus  also  says  that  the  Hebrews 
in  later  times  extended  the  name  Chittim  to  most  of  the 
islands  and  sea  coasts  that  were  known  to  them ; and  this 
is  confirmed  in  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Balaam  speaks  of  the  ships  of  Chittim  (Num.  xxiv.  24), 
where  the  Yulgate  renders  the  name  as  Italy.  (See 
Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  300,  cf.  p.  115.)  In  other  passages, 
the  Targums,  as  well  as  the  Yulgate,  favour  the  same 
application  of  it.  In  Dan.  xi.  30,  “ Ships  of  Chittim  ” 
appear  to  be  Roman  ships.  The  term  seems  to  be  applied 
to  the  remote  west  in  Jer.  ii.  10.  “ The  isles  of  Chittim  ” 

are  mentioned  as  trading  with  Tyre,  Is.  xxiii.  1,  12,  and 
in  Ezek.  xxvii.  6.  Benches  of  ivory,  the  materials  of  which 
must  have  been  imported  from  Africa,  are  specified  as  their 
articles  of  commerce.  In  1 Macc.  i.  1,  and  viii.  5,  the  name 
is  evidently  applied  to  the  Macedonians.  [Map  18.] 

Dodanim. — In  the  copy  of  the  Table  of  Nations  in 
1 Chron.  i.,  this  name  is  changed  in  the  Hebrew  to 
Rodanim,  and  the  LXX,  in  Gen.  x.  4,  render  it  by'PoSnn: 
but  the  weight  of  authority  is  on  the  side  of  the  reading, 
Dodanim.  Gesenius  has  shown  (Thes.  p.  1266)  that  the 
word  Dodanim  might  naturally  become  changed  into  Dar- 
dani,  and  this  view  is  favoured  by  the  Targums.  Accord- 
ing to  an  old  Greek  legend,  Dardanus  came  from  the 
island  of  Samothracia  (Strabo,  lib.  vii.  p.  331.),  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  were  regarded  as  avToxdoves.  (Diod. 
Sic.  v.  47 ; see  Heyne,  Excursus  vi.,  ad  Virg.  AEn.  iii.) 
This  legend  is  most  probably  older  than  the  one  in  Yirgil, 
that  Dardanus  was  an  Italian.  (AEn.  iii.  167  ; vii.  205.) 
— Some  connect  the  name  with  Dodona,  the  place  of  the 
ancient  oracle  in  Epirus  (Herodot.  ii.  52,  Strabo,  pp.  328, 
506),  but  there  seems  nothing  except  the  sound  of  the 
name  to  support  the  notion. 

The  Isles  of  the  Gentiles  (Gen.  x.  5). — The  Hebrew 
word  here  used  does  not  mean  strictly  isles,  but  any  land 
bordering  on  the  sea  (Is.  xx.  6,  xlii.  15,  &c.)  “The 
Isles  of  the  Heathen”  are  mentioned  in  Zeph.  ii.  11,  and 
“ the  Isles  ” appear  to  denote  the  same  in  Psalm  lxxii.  10  ; 
Ezek.  xxvi.  15,  &c.  It  seems  that  we  must  understand  by 
the  term  in  this  place,  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Black,  and  the  Caspian  Seas,  which  were  first  overspread 
by  the  children  of  Japheth. 

§ II.  The  Sons  of  Ham. 

(Gen.  x.  6.) 

Cush  was  the  ordinary  name  for  Ethiopia,  and  is  so 
rendered  in  the  English  Bible,  except  in  the  Table  of 
Nations  and  Is.  xi.  11.  But  in  2 Chron.  xxi,  16,  the 
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rendering  “ the  Arabians  that  were  near  the  Ethiopians” 
is  likely  to  mislead.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
Cushites  there  mentioned  were  not  Ethiopians,  but  the 
Cushite  tribes  of  Raamah  and  Dedan  on  the  shore  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  [Raamah].  Gesenius  was  at  first  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  but  altered  his  mind  (Thes.  cf.  p.  G73  with 
p.  1297).  [Map  18 — Note,  p.  32.]  ' The  basin  of  the  Nile 
south  of  Egypt  is  generally  called  Cush  in  Egyptian 
monuments. 

Mizraim  was  the  usual  name  for  Egypt.  [Egypt,  p.  32.] 
The  Hebrew  word  is  in  the  dual  form,  and  seems  to 
denote  the  two  Egypts,  i.e.  Upper  and  Lower ; or,  as  is 
more  probable,  East  and  West,  as  divided  by  the  Nile. 

Phijt  was  the  name  of  the  Libyans,  but  the  word  is 
almost  always  left  untranslated  in  the  LXX,  the  Vulgate, 
and  our  version.  The  name  Libyans  (A (fives)  is,  how- 
ever, used  in  all  these  versions  to  render  Phut  in  Jer.  xlvi. 
9 ; it  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Lekabim,  mentioned 
among  the  sons  of  Mizraim,  v.  13,  whose  descendants 
appear  to  have  settled  amongst  the  children  of  Phut.  [Map 
18 — Note,  p.  34.] 

Canaan.  [Page  6.] 

The  Sons  of  Cush.  (Gen.  s.  7.) 

Seba  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Cush  in  Is.  xliii.  3, 
and  in  connection  with  Sheba  in  Ps.  lxxii.  10.  Josephus 
was  probably  right  in  placing  the  original  Seba  at  Meroe  ; 
(Fuerst  s.  v.) ; but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  name 
became  extended  in  later  times,  and  denoted  a region  of 
great  commercial  importance.  [Map  18 — Note,  p.  34.] 

The  name  IIavilaii  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  Jok- 
tanite  Havilah,  v.  29)  appears  to  be  traced  in  Avalitae , 
the  name  of  a tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  African  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Bab  el-Mandeb.  Ptolemy  iv.  7,  § 10,  Arrian, 
Peri  plus. 

Sabtah  is  probably  the  same  as  Sabae,  or  Sabah. 
(Strabo  xvi.  p.  770  ; Ptol.  iv.  6,  § 30  ; Pliny  vi.  32  ; Arrian, 
Per  flus.) 

Sabtechah,  probably  the  Sabota  of  Pliny  (vi.  32),  is 
placed,  in  accordance  with  a Jewish  tradition  preserved  in 
the  Tar  gum  of  Palestine,  near  the  promontory  Zingis 
(Ptol.  iv.  7,  § 11),  not  far  from  Cape  Gardafui.  (See 
Gesen.  Thes.  p.  936.) 

It  a am  ah — Sheba — Dedan. — There  is  good  reason  for 
placing  the  three  tribes  that  took  then  names  from  Raamah 
and  his  two  sons  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  LXX  render  Raamah  by  P ey/ad,  the  name  of  a 
place  in  the  territory  of  the  Nariti,  an  Arabian  tribe  on  the 
south-west  of  the  gulf,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  § 14). 
Raamah  was  famous  for  its  trade  in  spices,  gems  and  gold 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  22). — Sheba  (to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Joktanite  Sheba,  v.  28,  and  from  the  grandson  of 


Abraham  and  Keturah  of  the  same  name,  Gen.  xxv.  3)  is 
identified  by  Mr.  Stanley  Poole  with  the  ruined  city  Seba, 
on  the  island  of  Awal.  (See  Smith’s  Did.  s.  v .)  The 
name  of  this  Cushite  Sheba  does  not  appear  anywhere  but 
in  the  Table  of  Nations. — Dedan  (to  be  distinguished 
from  the  grandson  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  Gen.  xxv.  3, 
whose  descendants  settled  on  the  borders  of  Idumaea,  Jer. 
xxv.  23,  xlix.  8,  &c.)  is  associated  with  the  Joktanite 
Sheba  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  13,  cf.  xxvii.  15.  Though  there  is 
no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  name  must  belong  to  the 
east  shore  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  there  is  nothing  to 
give  us  a hint  of  its  precise  position.  (See  Smith’s  Did.  i. 
p.  420.)  [Map  18 — Note,  p.  32.] 

The  Cities  of  Nimrod.  (Gen.  x.  8 — 12.) 

Erech  is  now  generally  identified  with  the  modem 
Warha,  the  Orchoe  of  the  Greeks:  Accad,  with  Ctesi- 
plion,  or,  by  some,  with  Nisibis:  Caeneh,  with  Nopher 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  the  modern  Niffer : Rehoboth, 
with  Behabeh  near  the  confluence  of  the  Khabour  with 
the  Euphrates:  Calah,  with  the  capital  of  Calacine,  a 
district  near  Nineveh,  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  1,  § 2) ; 
and  Resen,  with  the  modern  village  of  Selamiyeh.  The 
translation  of  verse  11  in  the  text  of  our  version  is  less 
correct  than  that  in  the  margin, — “Out  of  that  land 
(Babylonia)  he  (Nimrod)  went  out  into  Assyria  (the  land 
occupied  by  Asskur)  and  budded  Nineveh,”  &c.  [Map  12.] 

The  Descendants  of  Mizraim.  (Gen.  x.  13,  14.) 

Ludim  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Shemite  Lud 
[notes,  pp.  5,  7].  These  African  Ludim  appear  to  have 
been  archers  and  employed  as  mercenaries  in  later  times  : 
Is.  lxvi.  19 ; Jer.  xlvi.  9 (where,  in  our  Bible,  the  word  is 
incorrectly  rendered  Lydians)  ; Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5, 
Ac.  But  there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  determine  their 
place,  or  that  of  the  Anamim,  except  the  order  in  which 
the  names  occur.  [Map  18 — Note,  p.  33.] 

Lehabim.  [See  Phut.] 

Naphtuhim  must  be  connected  with  Noph  (Is.  xix.  13  ; 
Jer.  ii.  16,  &c.)  and  Moph  (Hosh,  ix.  6 in  the  LLeb.),  which 
are  taken  for  Memphis  in  the  LXX  and  Vulgate.  The 
Naphtuhim  thus  seem  to  have  inhabited  Central  Egypt. 
[Map  18 — Note  on  Noph,  p.  33.] 

Pathrusim. — The  name  is  evidently  connected  with 
Pathros  (Is.  xi.  11 ; Jer.  xliv.  1 ; Ezek.  xxix.  14,  Ac.), 
which  seems  to  be  identified,  on  fair  ground,  with  the  Tke- 
baid,  or  Upper  Egypt.  [Map  18 — Note  on  Pathros,  p.  33.] 

The  Casluhim  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  country 
east  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  traces  of  their  name 
seem  to  have  been  left  in  Mons  Casius  and  the  district 
Cassiotis.  (Strabo  i.  50  ; Ptol.  iv.  5,  § 12.)  They  were  pro- 
bably the  ancestors  of  the  Colchians  (Herodot.  ii.  104, 105). 
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LXX  and  the  Ynlgate  with  the  Cappadocians,  and  by  some 
modern  critics  with  the  Cyprians ; but  the  balance  of 
authority  places  them  in  Crete.  The  evidence  is,  however, 
by  no  means  conclusive.  The  chief  arguments  in  favour 
of  Crete  are,  that  the  Philistines,  who  were  certainly  Caph- 
torim,  are  called  Kerethim  j which  in  our  version 

stands  as  Cherethites  or  Cherethim,  and  in  two  places  is  ren- 
dered Cretans  by  the  LXX  (1  Sam.  xxx.  cf.  v.  14  with  v.  16; 
Ezek.  xxv.  16  ; Zeph.  ii.  5) ; and  that  a tradition  preserved 
by  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  wTlio  wrote  in  the  fifth  century, 
a.d.,  calls  Gaza  the  Philistine  city,  a city  of  Minos,  which 
seems  to  imply  a connection  between  it  and  Crete.  (See 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church  i.  p.  360 ; ii.  p.  92.) 

Philistim. — The  question  relating  to  Caphtor  derives  its 
chief  interest  from  its  connection  with  the  Philistines, 
whose  history  is  so  much  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  chosen 
people.  The  word  Philistine  (from  potash,  i.e.  mi- 
gravit)  answers  to  the  rendering  of  the  LXX,  ’A X\ocf)vXo<i, 
i.e.  one  of  another  nation.  That  the  Philistines  were 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  a branch  of  the  Caphtorim  is 
clearly  stated  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4 ; Amos  ix.  7 ; Deut.  ii.  23. 
In  the  last  text,  “ the  Caphtorims  which  came  forth  out  of 
Caphtor  ” are  said  to  have  destroyed  “ the  Avims  which 
dwelt  in  Hazerim  (i.e.  in  the  villages)  even  unto  Azzah  ” 
(Gaza).  These  could  certainly  have  been  no  other  than 
the  Philistines.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Hebrew 
words  (Gen.  x.  14)  which  are  translated  “ out  of  whom 
(i.e.  the  Casluhim)  came  Philistim,”  appear  to  mean  not 
that  the  Philistines  were  descended  from  the  Casluhim, 
but  that  they  came  out  of,  or  passed  through,  their 
country  (Knobel,  Delitsch,  Keil).  The  purport  of  the 
two  passages  seems  therefore  to  be,  that  the  Philistines  (or 
Caphtorim)  who  took  possession  of  the  villages  of  the 
Holy  Land,  entered  it  on  the  south-west  by  way  of  the 
land  of  the  Casluhim,  having,  as  is  probable,  come  thither 
from  Crete. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Philistines  who  were  settled  in 
the  land  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  whose  capital  was  Gerar 
and  whose  king  was  called  Abimelech  (Gen.  xxi.  34,  xxvi. 
14),  did  not  possess  Gaza,  nor  either  of  the  five  Philistine 
cities  that  became  powerful  in  later  times.  In  Gen.  x.  19, 
Gaza  is  named  as  the  frontier  town  of  the  Canaanites  in 
the  direction  of  Gerar ; and  in  Deut.  ii.  23,  we  find  that 
the  Avims  held  it  till  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Caphtorim. 
This  seems  to  indicate  a second  immigration  of  Philistines, 
probably  direct  from  Crete,  that  may  have  taken  place  but 
little  before  the  time  of*Moses.  This  is  the  view  of  Ritter, 
Knobel,  Kurtz,  and  others,  and  it  is  certainly  more  probable, 
viewed  in  connection  with  Deut.  ii.  23,  and  Gen.  x.  14,  than 
that  the  old  Philistines  extended  their  territory  to  the  north. 
The  name  Philistim  in  the  map  is  restricted  to  the  territory 
of  Abimelech.  [Map  18 — Note  on  Palestine,  p.  33.] 


§ III.  The  Children  of  Shem. 

(Gen.  x.  21,  22.) 

Elam  was  originally  the  name  of  the  province  of  Persia, 
of  which  Susa  was  the  capital  (Dan.  viii.  2;  Ezra  iv.  9). 
| It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Elymais.  Chedorlaomer  was 
its  king  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  The  name  appears  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  whole  of  Persia  in  later  times  (Is.  xi.  11, 
xxi.  2 ; Ezek.  xxxii.  24.)  [Map  18 — Note,  p.  32.] 

Asshur  was  used  strictly  as  the  name  of  Assyria ; but 
in  an  extended  sense  it  sometimes  included  Babylonia  with 
the  land  of  the  Chaldees.  [Map  14 — Note,  p.  30.] 

Arphaxad  appears  to  be  recognised  as  the  father  of  the 
Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.  cf.  v.  1 2 with  v.  28).  But  the  situation 
of  the  country  to  which  his  name  was  first  applied  is 
doubtful.  The  similarity  of  sound  has  suggested  Arra- 
pachitis,  in  the  north  of  Assyria  (Ptolemy  vi.  1,  § 2), 
the  modern  Kurdistan.  But  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  made 
out  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  a district  on  the  Lower 
Euphrates,  near  the  Persian  Gulf.  [Map  6 — Note,  p.  14.] 

Aram  the  high  land)  was  the  name  of 

Syria,  but  more  especially  of  the  high  land  of  Lebanon. 
The  original  word  is  preserved  in  Num.  xxiii.  7 ; elsewhere 
it  is  rendered  Syria.  [Map  18 — Note  on  Syria,  p.  34.] 

Lud  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  the  father  of  the 
Lydians  of  Asia  Minor,  who  are  nowhere  else  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Some  curious  Arab  traditions  respect- 
ing them  will  be  noticed  in  page  7.  The  “ Lydians  ” of 
Jer.  xlvi.  9,  are  properly  the  African  Ludim.  [p.  4 — Map 
18 — Note,  p.  33.] 

The  Sons  of  Aram.  (Gen.  x.  23.) 

Uz,  according  to  Josephus,  was  the  father  of  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Trachonitis  and  the  region  of  Damascus. 
This  statement  is,  however,  unsupported.  Such  reasons  as 
there  are  for  placing  “the  land  of  Uz  ” (Job  i.  1)  in  the 
north-west  part  of  Arabia  Petraaa  are  given  in  Smith’s 
Bid.  s.  v.,  and  Reland’s  Balsestina,  pp.  71,  72. 

Hul  is  supposed  to  have  left  a trace  of  his  name  in 
O vKada,  a town  of  Trachonitis  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
and  in  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Water  of  Merom,  Bahr  el- 
Huleli,  i.e.  the  Lake  of  Huleh. 

Gether  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  Geshurites 
(Deut.  iii.  14;  1 Sam.  xxvii.  8,  &c.). 

Mash,  according  to  Bochart  and  Knobel,  has  probably 
left  his  name  in  what  was  called  by  the  ancients  Mons 
Masius  (now  Karajeh  Bagli),  the  ridge  which  forms  the 
north  boundary  of  Mesopotamia  (Strabo  xi.  pp.  506,  527  ; 
Ptol.  v.  18,  § 2).  The  name  Meshech  appears  instead  of 
Mash  in  1 Chron.  i.  17. 
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The  Children  of  Arphaxad.  (Gen.  x.  24 — 30.) 

Tiie  Table  of  Nations  rather  changes  its  character  when 
it  comes  to  the  family  of  Arphaxad.  It  becomes  more 
strictly  genealogical ; and,  as  regards  the  sons  of  Salah, 
the  names  seem  to  bo  exclusively  those  of  persons,  without 
reference  to  places  or  nations.  The  names  of  Salah  him- 
self, of  Eber  and  Peleg,  appear  only  as  links  in  the  family 
chain  of  the  chosen  people. — The  word  Eber  in  Num. 
xxiv.  24,  has,  most  likely,  no  reference  to  a person,  but 
simply  denotes  “ the  people  over  the  Euphrates.”  (Stanley, 
S.  and  P.  p.  300 ; Smith’s  Did.,  art.  Hebrew.) 

Joktan  appears  as  the  father  of  the  old  Arabian  tribes 
who  settled  in  the  south-west  of  Arabia.  The  notices  of 
Joktan  and  his  sons  in  the  traditions  of  the  Arabs  are 
given  by  Mr.  Stanley  Poole  in  the  respective  articles  in 
Smith’s  Did. — It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  Table  of 
Nations,  geographical  limits  are  assigned  to  no  races  except 
the  Joktanites  and  the  Canaanites.  Those  of  the  Joktanites 
are  stated  in  verse  30. — Siiephar,  connected  with  “the 
mount  in  the  East  ” (Gen.  x.  30),  is,  with  reasonable  pro- 
bability, identified  with  Zajdiar  or  Dhafar,  an  ancient  sea- 
port on  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia,  [p.  37,  § 7.]  The 
position  of  Mesha  is  very  doubtful.  In  the  map  it  is 
identified  with  an  Arab  town  called  Bisheh. 

The  chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribes  in  later  times  was  that 
of  Sheba,  which  gave  its  name  to  an  important  monarchy, 
including,  probably,  the  whole  of  the  Joktanites.  [Map  18 
— Note,  p.  34.]  It  should  be  observed  that  two  other 
Shebas  are  mentioned  as  the  heads  of  tribes,  one  the  son 
of  Cush,  ver.  7 [see  p.  4],  the  other  the  grandson  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3). — Whether  the  Jok- 
tanite Ophir  gave  his  name  to  the  place  afterwards  so 
famous  for  the  production  of  gold  is  a question  which 
has  been  much  disputed : it  will  be  discussed  elsewhere 
[Map  18 — Notes,  p.  34].  Sheba  and  Ophir  are  the  only 
Joktanite  tribes  that  are  mentioned  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

§ IV.  The  Nations  op  Canaan.  (Gen.  x.  15 — 19.) 

Plate  I.,  No.  2. 

1.  This  portion  of  the  Table  of  Nations  appears  to 
enumerate  the  tribes  of  the  Canaanites  as  they  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  writer.  It  will  be  seen  that  Sidon  as  re- 
presenting the  Sidonians,  and  Heth  as  representing  the 
Hittites,  are  the  only  personal  names.  The  other  tribes 
are  distinguished  by  their  national  names  in  the  singular 
number,  according  to  a frequent  Hebrew  usage.  Six  of 
the  tribes  here  mentioned  did  not  come  within  the  territory 
actually  possessed  by  the  Israelites,  but  dwelt  to  the  north 
of  it. 

2.  Of  the  six  northern  tribes,  the  situation  of  Sidon 
(properly  Zidon)  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  Arkites  are 


supposed  to  have  left  a trace  of  their  name  at  Arce,  or  Arcea, 
mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  (5,  § 2 ; B.  J.  vii.  5,  § 1.), 
the  birthplace  of  Alexander  Severus,  in  honour  of  whom  it 
was  called  Caesarea  Libani  (Robinson,  B.  R.  iii.  p.  579) ; 
the  Sinites,  at  Sinna,  a fortress  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
755);  the  Arvadites  (who  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Tyre,  Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11)  at  Arvad  or  Aradus  (Strabo 
xvi.  pp.  7 53 ,7 66,  &c. ; 1 Macc.  xv.  23),  the  island  now  called 
Ruad ; the  IIahathites,  at  the  city  of  Hamath,  which  -was 
the  principal  place  in  Upper  Syria  from  the  time  of  Moses 
to  that  of  Amos,  and  which  still  exists  as  a considerable  town 
under  the  name  of  Hamah ; the  Zemarites,  on  more  doubt- 
ful ground,  at  Simyra,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  now  called  Sumrah.  Of  these  six  tribes, 
the  only  ones  noticed  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
the  Zidonians  and  the  Arvadites.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11.) 

3.  As  regards  the  tribes  which  occupied  the  Holy 

Land,  our  only  object  in  connection  with  this  map  will  be 
to  notice  the  sites  in  which  they  are  first  found  in  the 
sacred  history — The  Hittites,  the  children  of  Heth,  must 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron  (then  Kirjath- 
Arba)  when  Abraham  purchased  of  them  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  3 — 7) — The  Jebusites  appear  to 
have  inhabited  the  site  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
(Josh.  xv.  8) — The  Amorites  occupied  Hazezon-Tamar 
(i.e.  Engedi)  when  Abraham  fought  the  battle  with  the 
Kings  (Gen.  xiv.  7).  [p.  16.]  There  is  nothing  to 

throw  light  on  the  situation  of  the  Girgashites  (impro- 
perly called  Girgasites),  unless  they  may  have  been  con- 

i nected  with  the  Gerasenes,  who,  on  very  weak  authority,  are 
called  in  the  common  text  of  Matt.  viii.  28,  Gergesenes ; 
[Map  19 — Note  on  Gergesa,  p.  45.]  In  opposition  to  this, 
it  has  been  inferred  with  probability  from  Josh.  xxiv.  11,  that 
the  Girgashites  dwelt  with  the  other  tribes  of  Canaanites 
on  the  west  of  Jordan — The  Hivites  inhabited  Shechem  in 
the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2),  and  were  masters  of 
Gibeon  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  7).  The  LXX, 
and  some  modern  critics,  'identify  the  Hivites  with  the 
Avims  whom  the  Philistines  drove  out  from  the  villages 
(Dent.  ii.  23)  ; but  this  view  is  not  well  supported 
[Philistim,  p.  5].  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  original 
seat  of  the  Hivites  is  indicated  in  the  expression  in 
Josh.  xi.  3,  “ The  Hivite  under  Mount  Hermon,”  and  that 
those  who  settled  in  Gibeon  and  the  neighbouring  cities 
were  a colony  from  thence. — Smith’s  Did.  i.  p.  820. 

4.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  word 
Canaanite,  Gen.  x.  19,  should  be  taken  as  a general 
term,  including  the  tribes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
verses,  or  as  the  name  of  the  people  known  specifically 
as  “the  Canaanites”  [p.  16].  The  boundary  of  the 
Canaanites,  as  laid  down  in  this  verse,  extended  from  Zidon 
to  Gaza  on  the  coast,  and  as  far  south  as  Lasha,  on  the 
east  side.  Gesenius,  Rosenmuller,  and  others,  take  the 
former  view,  that  the  word  Canaanite  is  here  used  in  a 
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broad  sense.  The  common  notion  is  assumed  that  tbe 
plain  of  the  five  cities  was  partially  or  wholly  submerged 
in  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  now 
forms  the  bottom  of  tho  southern  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  area  indicated  would  thus  be  a quadrangle  limited 
by  the  coast  from  Zidon  to  Gaza,  a line  from  Gaza  to 
the  south  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  a line  from  the  source  of  the  river  returning 
to  Zidon.  That  the  Canaanites  in  general  are  here 
spoken  of  is  supposed  to  be  countenanced  by  the  expression 
in  v.  18 — “ And  afterwards  were  the  families  of  the 
Canaanites  scattered  abroad.” 

But  there  are  very  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
this  interpretation ; first,  in  the  exclusion  from  the  area 
described  of  the  six  northern  tribes,  and  secondly,  in  the 
improbability  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain  having  been 
situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  appears 
to  be  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Grove  in  the  articles  Sodom, 
Zoar,  and  Salt  Sea  in  Smith’s  Diet.,  that  the  spot  in 
question  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  Circle 
(”)33,  kihkar),  or  “Plain  of  Jordan”  round  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  it  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Mr. 
Tristram  adds  his  testimony  to  this  view  ( Land  of  Israel, 
pp.  357 — 363).  The  entire  region  can  plainly  be  seen 
from  “ the  place  of  the  altar  ” built  by  Abraham  between 
Bethel  and  Ai.  We  read  that,  as  he  stood  there  with 
Lot,  “ Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  beheld  all  the  Plain  of 
Jordan,  that  it  was  well-watered  everywhere,  before  the 
Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden 
of  the  Lord”  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  The  identity  of  this  Circle 
of  Jordan  with  “ the  plain  ( Icilikar ) of  Jericho  ” seems  to 
be  implied  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 — 3 : but  the  name  itself, 
Circle  of  Jordan,  taking  account  of  the  now  established 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  great  change  in  the  form  of 
the  Dead  Sea  within  the  historical  period  [seep.  11]  seems 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  spot  being  anywhere  except 
to  the  north  of  the  Sea.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  to 
help  us  to  fix  the  sites  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  or 
Zeboim  ; but  as  Zoar,  the  fifth  city  (not  named  here,  but 
in  Gen.  xiii.  10,  xix.  23,  &c.)  appears  to  have  been  the 
southernmost  one  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3),  it  gives  a slight  hint 
as  to  the  position  of  Sodom,  which,  it  seems,  from  Gen. 
xix.  22,  must  have  been  near  to  Zoar.  Lasha  is  placed 
by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  several  Jewish  authorities  at 
Calirrhoe,  in  the  wady  Zurlca  Main,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  about  nine  miles  from  its  north  extremity. 

If  the  Canaanites  are  here  taken  in  the  more  specific 
sense,  their  territory  appears  to  have  been  two  narrow 
strips  of  land,  one  on  the  sea  coast  from  Gaza  to  Zidon, 
and  the  other  in  the  Jordan  valley,  as  far  south  as 
Lasha.  [Maps  2, 7.]  This  is  the  more  probable  supposition : 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  Num.  xiii.  29,“  the  Canaanites 
dwell  by  the  sea  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan ;”  and  with 
Josh.  xi.  3,  “ the  Canaanite  on  the  east  and  on  the  west.” 


§ Y.  Old  Tribes  of  Uncertain  Origin. 

The  names  of  certain  tribes  inserted  in  the  map  in 
hair  letter,  though  they  are  not  found  in  the  Table  of 
Nations,  are  introduced  because  the  tribes  are  regarded 
as  amongst  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Every  recorded  trace  of  them  is  in  the  south  and  east  parts 
of  the  country.  They  appear  to  have  been  related  to  each 
other,  and  their  common  name  was  Bephaim,  or  Giants, 
though  the  same  name  is  used  in  a narrower  sense  for  a 
single  tribe.  Different  opinions  have  been  formed  regard- 
ing their  origin.  The  general  impression  used  to  be  that 
they  were  parts  of  an  old  Hamitic  stock  that  occupied  the 
Holy  Land  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  tribes  mentioned 
in  the  Table  of  Nations.  This  has  been  recently  defended 
by  Hengstenberg  and  Keil ; but  the  view  which  appears 
to  have  gained  ground,  and  which  is  held  by  Ewald, 
Knobel,  Bitter,  Delitsch,  and  Kurtz,  is,  that  they  were 
children  of  Shem.  The  little  evidence  which  exists. re- 
garding their  language  tends  to  show  that  it  was  Shemitic 
rather  than  Hamitic.  Certain  Arab  traditions  support  the 
conjecture  that  they  may  have  been  a portion  of  the 
children  of  Lud,  the  son  of  Shem,  who  lingered  behind 
when  the  mass  of  the  Ludites  moved  westward  into  Asia 
Minor.  [See  p.  5.]  That  the  settlement  of  the  Canaanite 
tribes  in  the  Holy  Land  might  have  been  later  than  the 
dispersion  which  forms  the  principal  subject  of  the  Table 
of  Nations,  is  perhaps  the  meaning  of  the  statement 
“afterwards  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread 
abroad,”  Gen.  x.  18:  that  they  advanced  by  the  way  of 
the  Erythraean  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  in  accordance 
with  their  own  traditions,  as  they  are  represented  by  the 
Phoenicians. — Herodot.  i.  1,  vii.  89 ; Strabo  i.  p.  42,  xvi. 
p.  766,  &c. 

If  we  suppose  that  these  Hamitic  tribes  came  in  by 
degrees,  for  the  most  part  peaceably,  and  settled  side  by 
side  with  the  more  civilized  of  the  old  Shemites,  they  may 
have  adopted  their  language,  and  thus  we  may  possibly 
account  for  the  Shemitic  character  of  the  language  which 
was  spoken  by  the  Canaanites  (Knobel,  Kurtz,  &c.).  But 
as  the  Canaanites  became  powerful  and  stationary,  the 
different  bodies  of  the  old  tribes,  who  did  not  mix  with 
them,  probably  fell  into  savage  barbarism ; and  hence  all 
the  names  by  which  they  were  called  in  later  times  show 
that  they  were  objects  of  terror  and  dislike,  like  the  Ogres 
and  Tartars  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  Bephaim  proper  appear  at  Ashteroth  Karnaim, 
north  of  Gilead,  where  they  were  defeated  by  Chedor- 
laomer,  Gen.  xiv.  5.  Og  was  one  of  these,  Deut.  iii.  11; 
Josh.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12.  The  name  Bephaim  appears  to  be 
used  in  its  larger  sense,  Gen.  xv.  20;  Josh.  xvii.  15,  where 
our  translators  have  rendered  it  “ Giants.” 

The  Emim  (i.e.  the  terrible  ones ) were  overcome  by 
Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh-Kiriathaim,  i.e.  the  plain  or  dale 
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of  the  two  cities,  Gen.  xiv.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  1,  23;  Ezek.  I 
xxv.  9.  “They  were  accounted  Giants  ( Rephaim ) as  the 
Anakims ; hut  the  Moabites  call  them  Emirns,”  Deut.  ii. 
10,  11. 

The  Anakim  (i.e.  the  long-neclced  ones ) terrified  the 
spies  in  Hebron,  which  was  called  by  them  Kirjath-arba, 

i. e.  the  city  of  Arba,  from  one  of  their  heroes,  Num.  xiii. 
22,  28,  33  ; Josh.  xiv.  15.  Their  name  became  a proverb 
from  the  terror  with  which  they  had  inspired  the  spies, 
Deut.  ii.  10,  ix.  2.  They  were  subdued  at  Hebron  by 
Caleb  (Judg.  i.  20),  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  Philistine  territory.  (Josh.  xi.  22.) 

If  the  Avim  (i.e.  dwellers  in  ruins ) were,  as  is  most 
probable,  one  of  these  old  tribes,  and  not,  as  some  have 
imagined,  the  same  as  the  Hivites  [see  p.  6],  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a branch  of  the  Anakim,  and  were 
perhaps  those  referred  to  by  Joshua  as  still  remaining 
amongst  the  Philistines,  who  had  driven  most  of  them 
out  of  their  villages  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  23 ; Josh.  xi.  22 ; and 
Josh.  xiii.  3). 

The  Zuzims  (i.e.  the  tall  ones ) were  overcome  by  Che- 
dorlaomer  at  Ham,  and  afterwards  driven  out  by  the  Am- 
monites, who  seem  to  have  changed  their  capital,  Ham, 
into  Rabbath-Ammon,  and  who  called  them  Zam-zummim. 
(cf.  Gen.  xiv.  5,  with  Deut.  ii.  20,  21,  iii.  11,  2 Sam.  xii.  26). 

The  Horim  (i.e.  the  dwellers  in  caves),  in  Mount  Seir, 
were  worsted  by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  6),  and  were 
driven  out  by  the  Edomites,  Deut.  ii.  12,  22.  Seir,  who 
is  called  the  Horite,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
head  of  their  race,  Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  30. 

The  Amalekites,  whose  land  is  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xiv.  7,  are  reckoned  by  Ewald,  Knobel,  and  Stanley,  as  one 
of  these  old  tribes ; but  it  seems  likely  that  the  land  there 
called  “ the  country  of  the  Amalekites  ” [Map  7]  was  so 
designated  by  anticipation,  being  afterwards  held  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Edomite  Amalek  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12). 

The  Kenites,  Kenizzites,  and  Kadmonites  (Gen.  xv.  19) 
were  probably  old  tribes  which  had  disappeared  before  the 
time  of  Moses.  We  have  no  hint  to  throw  light  on  their 
position,  or  on  the  race  to  which  they  belonged.  These 
Kenites  are  generally  distinguished  from  the  Kenites  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian,  to  whom  Jethro  belonged,  and 
a branch  of  whom  settled  in  the  Holy  Land  (Jud.  i.  16,  iv. 

11 ; 1 Sam.  xv.  6),  but  the  question  respecting  them  will 
be  noticed  in  p.  16. 

There  are  obscure  but  curious  traces  of  the  Zemarites  or 
Zemaraim  (Gen.  x.  18;  Josh,  xviii.  22  ; 1 Chron.  i.  16), 
the  Ophnites  (Josh,  xviii.  21),  the  Gezrites  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8),  the  Maonites  or  Mehunim  (Judg.  x.  12;  Ezra 

ii.  50 ; 2 Chron.  xxvi.  7),  the  Giblites,  the  Geshurites, 
and  the  Maachathites  (Josh.  xiii.  5,  11,  13,  Ac.),  which 
are  collected  in  Mr.  Grove’s  articles  in  Smith’s  Did.,  and 
in  his  note  to  the  art.  Benjamin. 


§ VI.  Remarks  on  Gen.  xi.  1 — 9 in  connection 
with  the  Table  of  Nations. 

It  has  been  the  common  opinion,  from  the  time  of  Philo 
to  our  own  day,  that  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  history  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Genesis  is,  that  only 
one  language  would  have  been  spoken  by  the  children  of 
Noah  had  they  been  obedient  to  the  Divine  will,  and  that 
the  existing  diversity  of  languages  is  the  result  of  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel. 

In  order  to  make  the  narrative  coherent,  in  accordance 
with  this  notion,  we  must  suppose  that  the  entire  human 
race  migrated  in  a body  from  Ararat  to  Shinar,  and  that 
they  united  in  the  design  of  building  themselves  a city  and 
tower  whose  top  should  reach  to  heaven,  and  of  making 
themselves  a name  lest  they  should  be  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  But  the  several  diffi- 
culties that  are  in  the  way  of  this  view  appear  to  have 
been  more  or  less  felt  by  all  those  who  have  treated  the 
subject  in  detail,  even  by  those  who  have  been  willing  to 
accept  the  common  opinion  in  the  main. 

It  was  observed  by  Philo  that  what  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  at  Babel  must  in  fact  have  been  a division  ( Sid/c - 
puns)  not  a confusion  (avy^vai^)  of  languages.  Com- 
mentators and  divines,  in  different  ages,  have  affirmed  that 
the  diversity  of  languages  must  be  due  to  the  working  out 
of  a natural  law,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  God  as 
implied  in  the  formula  used  in  the  Table  of  Nations,  that  the 
whole  earth  was  to  be  divided  amongst  the  sons  of  Noah, 
every  one  after  his  tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their 
nations.  Gen.  x.  5,  20,  31  (Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Aben  Ezra, 
J.  C.  Scaliger,  M.  Casaubon,  Yitringa,  Le  Clerc,  &c.). 

From  the  shape  into  which  Josephus  has  put  the  narra- 
tive, the  extreme  improbability  of  the  whole  race  having 
been  concerned  in  the  building  of  Babel  might  well  have 
occurred  to  his  mind,  had  he  not  been  enslaved  to  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  common  Jewish  tradition.  He 
says  that  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  whole  of  their  children  to  leave  the  highlands, 
where  they  had  been  tempted  to  remain  through  fear  of 
another  flood,  and  to  come  down  into  the  plain ; that  the 
ill-disposed  multitude  would  not  obey  the  command  of  God 
to  diffuse  themselves  in  colonies ; that  it  was  Nimrod 
who  led  them  to  build  the  tower;  that  God  punished 
them  by  causing  them  to  speak  different  languages,  and 
thus  they  were  forced  to  separate  from  each  other. — Later 
writers  have  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  limiting  the 
number  of  Babel  builders  to  a portion  of  the  human  race, 
though  many  of  them  forsake  consistency  in  extending 
the  consequences  of  the  sin  either  to  all  mankind,  or  to 
all  except  a small  portion  of  the  family  of  Shem,  who  are 
assumed  to  have  retained  the  use  of  the  primeval  tongue. 
(Bochart,  Patrick,  Shuckford,  Kurtz,  Milton,  P.  L.  xii. 
38,  &c.)  Now  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  narrative  of 
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Genesis  evidently  requires  that  we  should  consider  all 
those  who  journeyed  from  the  east  to  Shinar  to  have  taken 
part  in  setting  up  the  tower  of  Babel.  (Gen.  xi.  1 — 4.) 

If  we  imagine  the  tenth  chapter  to  contain  the  account 
of  what  was  the  consequence  of  the  event  recorded  in  the 
eleventh  chapter,  we  dislocate  the  order  of  the  text.  No 
such  dislocation  seems  to  be  required  to  obtain  a clear 
view  of  the  purport  of  the  history.  It  seems  plain  that 
the  object  of  the  tenth  chapter  is  to  declare  that  the  whole 
earth,  as  the  abode  of  the  human  race,  belongs  to  the  Lord, 
and  that  He  “ hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  deter- 
mined the  bounds  of  their  habitation  ” (Acts  xvii.  26)  ; and 
in  connection  with  this,  to  indicate  the  genealogical  relation 
in  which  the  chosen  people  stood  to  the  Gentile  nations. 

The  order  of  the  narrative,  taking  the  chapters  as 
they  stand,  is  this  : — After  the  account  of  the  flood,  of 
some  events  in  Noah’s  subsequent  life,  and  of  his  death 
(chaps,  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.),  the  statement  follows  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  earth  was  divided  amongst  his  de- 
scendants (ch.  x.).  In  its  proper  place  in  this  statement, 
there  is  a notice  of  the  setting  up  of  the  first  monarchy  by 
a certain  family  of  the  children  of  Ham  (x.  8—12),  whose 
history  became  afterwards  so  much  involved  with  that  of 
the  Hebrews.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  statement 
follows  a narrative  of  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
monarchy  took  its  rise,  conveying  a terrible  example  of 
the  consequences  of  rebellion  against  the  divine  order — 
si.  1 — 9.  According  to  that  order  every  nation  was  to 
take  possession  of  its  own  land,  and  to  speak  its  own 
tongue.  A portion  of  the  children  of  Ham,  who  had  come 
in  a body  from  Ararat  to  Shinar,  madly  attempted  to  resist 
this,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  They  sought  to 
make  themselves  a name,  to  set  up  a great  central  mon- 
archy and  to  build  a lofty  tower  as  a visible  rallying  point. 
But  the  chastisement  of  the  Lord  overtook  them  in  the 
confusion  of  their  counsels  and  in  mutual  misunderstand- 
ing. The  sinful  confederates  had  now  to  separate  from 
each  other  under  a curse  instead  of  a blessing.  God’s 


purpose  towards  them  was  carried  out  by  constraint 
instead  of  obedience.  Those  who  remained  with  their  half- 
built  tower  succeeded,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  found  a mighty 
monarchy  that  lasted  for  ages  : but  it  was  the  empire  of 
wrong  and  violence  with  confusion  at  its  root ; the  enemy, 
not  the  point  of  union,  of  the  families  of  mankind. 

After  this  wonderful  narrative,  the  genealogy  of  the 
chosen  race  is  resumed  (Gen.  xi.  10 — 32),  and  its  history 
takes  its  start  in  the  following  chapter  from  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham. The  sequence  of  the  history,  from  the  sixth  chapter 
to  the  thirteenth,  thus  seems  to  be  perfectly  natural. 

The  most  obvious  difficulty  in  this  view  is  in  the  first 
and  the  ninth  verses  of  chapter  xi : — “ And  the  whole 
earth  was  of  one  language  and  one  speech,”  and  “ the 
Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth.” 
Vitringa,  apparently  with  good  reason,  contends  that  “the 
whole  earth  ” denotes  only  the  limited  region  in  which  the 
Babel  builders  had  taken  up  their  abode ; and  that  the 
“ one  language  and  one  speech  ” signify  conspiring  to- 
gether in  one  design.  If  this  interpretation  does  not  take 
the  words  in  their  most  ordinary  sense,  it  may  be  accepted 
as  less  objectionable,  either  than  the  arbitrary  assumption 
that  those  who  said  “ let  us  build  us  a tower,”  in  the  fourth 
verse,  were  only  a section  of  those  who,  in  the  first  verse, 
are  said  to  have  journeyed  from  the  east  to  Shinar ; or 
than  the  glaring  improbability  that  all  mankind,  includ- 
ing the  sons  of  Noah,  were  concerned  in  the  building  of 
Babel.  (Philo,  de  Confus.  ling.-,  Jos.  Ant.  i.  4;  Aug.  de 
Oivit.  Dei,  xvi.  4 ; Greg.  Nyss.  coni.  Eunom.  xii.  ; Aben 
Ezra,  in  Gen.  x. ; Bochart.  Phaleg.  i.  9,  10  ; Vitringa, 
Obs.  Sac.  vol.  i.  lib.  i. ; Maurice,  Encyc.  Metro]),  vol.  ii. 
p.  547  ; Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  vol.  i.  p.  110.) 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  notes  on  Plate  I : — 
Bochart,  Phaleg  and  Canaan ; Bosenmiiller,  Bib.  Geog. 
vol.  i. ; Ewald,  Geschichte,  vol.  i. ; Knobel,  Vblhertafel  der 
Genesis  ; Keil,  Comment,  on  Gen.  x. ; Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  vol.  i. ; Havernick,  Introd.  to  the  Penta- 
teuch ; Kalisch,  Comment,  on  Gen.  x.  ; Gesenius,  The- 
saurus ; Fuerst,  Heb.  Lex. ; Smith’s  Did.  of  the  Bible. 


II. 

PHYSICAL  MAP  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND,  THE  PENINSULA  OF  SINAI  AND  LOWER  EGYPT. 

Plate  II.,  Nos.  3,  4,  5. 


The  chief  names  of  natural  features  that  are  found  in 
the  Bible  are  shown  in  their  places  in  this  map.  The 
colouring  conveys  a broad  notion  of  the  geological  nature 
of  the  surface.  The  perennial  streams  are  distinguished 
by  continuous  lines  from  the  wadies  (that  is,  the  water- 
courses that  are  dry  for  a portion  of  the  year)  which  are 
marked  by  broken  lines.  The  section  at  the  side  shows 


the  heights  of  the  chief  hills  and  table-lands,  and  the 
depths  of  the  depressions,  each  of  them  standing  imme- 
diately opposite  to  its  place  in  the  map. 

§ I.  The  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

This  name  is  often  restricted  to  the  land  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  bounded 
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on  the  north  by  a line  drawn  from  the  head  of  one  gulf  to 
that  of  the  other.  But  the  name  may  with  propriety  be 
extended  northwards  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
peninsula  thus  defined  being  connected  with  each  of  tho 
great  continents  by  what  is  strictly  an  isthmus.  This 
region  comprises  two  main  features, — a table-land  of  sterile 
limestone  on  tho  north,  and  a group  of  mountains  of 
granite  and  sandstone  on  the  south.  These  are  separated 
from  each  other,  and  are  nearly  surrounded,  by  a fringe  of 
desert  plain  of  sand  and  gravel. 

1.  The  table-land  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  et  Tih,  i.o.  the 
wanderings.  It  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  co-extensive 
with  the  ancient  wilderness  of  Paran.  It  is  described  as 
consisting  of  rolling  plains  with  a gravelly  surface,  inter- 
rupted here  and  there  by  masses  of  bare  limestone.  It  bears 
a general  aspect  of  “ blanched  desolation.”  The  springs  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  the  water  they  supply  is  scanty 
and  impure.  The  elevation  of  the  surface  towards  the 
south  is  from  2000  to  2500  feet.  On  three  sides  it  is 
enclosed  by  monotonous  ridges  of  limestone,  rising  to  the 
average  height  of  4000  feet,  which  are  called,  on  the  west, 
Jebel  BaJiah,  and  on  the  south ,Jebel  et-Tih.  At  its  north- 
east corner  it  is  geologically  connected  with  the  range  of 
limestone  highlands  that  pass  through  the  Holy  Land 
from  north  to  south.  This  region  was  “the  great  and 
terrible  wilderness,”  in  which  Jehovah  so  signally  pre- 
served his  people  from  famine  and  drought  (Deut.  i.  19). 
It  is  probable  that  the  Israelites,  after  leaving  Mount 
Sinai,  entered  it  by  the  Wady  ez-Zulakah  in  which  cl- Ain 
is  situated  [Map  7 — Note  i.  p.  24].  It  is  now  traversed 
1’rom  east  to  west  by  the  two  caravan  routes  that  are 
marked  in  the  map,  the  courses  of  which  may  be  traced 
over  the  plain  by  the  bleached  bones  of  camels  that  have 
perished  in  their  weary  march. 

2.  The  Mountain  group  on  the  south  of  the  Tih  assumes 
a triangular  form,  and  consists  in  the  main  of  ranges 
radiating  from  a centre.  Several  of  the  summits  attain  to 
the  height  of  nearly  9000  feet.  The  two  northern  corners 
of  the  triangle  are  of  sandstone  and  the  other  portions  are 
of  granite.  A large  proportion  of  the  rocky  surface  has  a 
thin  coating  of  vegetation,  consisting  chiefly  of  aromatic 
herbs,  that  furnishes  sustenance  for  the  herds  of  the 
Bedouins.  Dean  Stanley  has  given  an  unrivalled  descrip- 
tion of  this  region  in  Sinai  and  Palestine  (p.  10,  sq.). 
It  is  doubted  whether  the  whole  group  was  generally 
named  by  the  Hebrews  Hoeeb  or  Sinai.  It  is  called  et- 
Tor  ( i.e . the  mountain)  by  the  Arabs.  Kespecting  the 
ancient  name,  see  note  iv.  p.  23. 

3.  The  strips  of  desert  plain  that  border  the  Tih  and 
the  Tor  are  what  in  ancient  times  bore  the  names  of  the 
Wildernesses  of  Zin,  Sin,  and  Ethasi,  with  part  of  the 
wilderness  of  Shue.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered 


with  gravel  and  fragments  of  stone.  The  strip  that  divides 
the  Tor  from  tho  Tih  is  called  by  the  Arabs  I) diet  cr- 
Ramleh,  i.e.  the  Sandy  Plain.  It  is  covered  with  drifting 
sands  like  the  African  deserts.  Dean  Stanley  has  called 
attention  to  tho  fact  that  the  Pentateuch  contains  no 
reference  to  those  sand-drifts  which  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  havo  made  such  a prominent  figure  in  tho  narratives 
of  African  travellers.  It  would  seem  that  a very  small 
portion  of  the  Debbet  er-Ramleh  was  the  only  space  of 
pure  sand  traversed  by  the  Israelites.  [Map  7.] 

4.  Two  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  physical 
geography  of  the  peninsula  that  bear  upon  the  biblical 
narrative  are  those  relating  to  the  former  extension  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  and  to  the  former  extension  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah. 

In  reference  to  the  first  question,  it  has  been  very 
generally  held  that  the  ancient  Bitter  Lakes,  which  are 
now  only  marshy  tracts  with  an  incrustation  of  salt  and  a 
few  pools  of  salt  water  here  and  there,  originally  formed  a 
continuation  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  so  as  nearly  to  meet  the 
Bcdlah  Lake,  the  south  extremity  of  the  Lagoon  of  Men- 
zaleh,  and  greatly  to  narrow  the  isthmus.  The  ground  that 
was  once  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  contains  deposits  of  sea 
shells,  and  its  surface  is  in  places  more  than  forty  feet  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Suez,  from  which  it  is  now 
separated  by  a very  slight  elevation,  apparently  the  result 
of  sand-drifts  and  silting.  The  historical  bearing  of  this 
view  will  be  treated  in  the  notes  on  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  [p.  18,  note  ii — Sketch  Map,  p.  17]. 
As  regards  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  there  appears  to  be 
no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  its  extent  has  materially 
changed  within  the  period  of  history  [p.  11,  notes  2,  3]. 

§ II.  The  Holy  Land,  west  cf  the  Jordan. 

1.  The  great  natural  features  of  the  land  of  Israel  connect 
themselves  geographically  with  the  regions  on  the  north 
rather  than  with  those  on  the  south.  The  double  range  of 
heights  that  skirts  the  east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
culminating  in  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  is  interrupted  for 
a short  space  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon  by  a plain  that 
slopes  towards  the  sea  and  is  traversed  by  the  upper  stream 
of  the  Jordan,  and  the  lower  stream  of  the  Litany,  the 
ancient  Leontes.  From  this  plain  a depressed  strip,  about 
ten  miles  wide,  is  continued  southwards  between  two 
ranges  of  heights,  with  gradually  increasing  depth,  and 
through  this  strip  the  Jordan  makes  its  way.  The  high- 
lands on  the  west  are  continued  for  180  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  eighteen  miles,  down  to  the  wilderness 
of  the  Tih,  with  which  they  are  geologically  connected. 
Those  on  the  opposite  side  consist  of  the  same  kind 
of  limestone,  but  have  in  general  a more  fertile  surface. 
They  spread  out  to  the  east  in  the  Hills  of  Bashan,  and 
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then  witli  diminished  width,  take  a parallel  course  till  they 
join  the  sandstone  of  Mount  Seir. 

2.  The  Arabah,  the  sunken  strip  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  reaching  from  the  foot  of  Hermon  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
depression  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Jordan,  taking 
its  rise  in  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  spreads  out  in  the  waters 
of  Merom  at  the  height  of  126  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  after  about  ten  miles  of  rapid  descent,  it  enters 
the  sea  of  Chinnereth,  the  surface  of  which  is  650  feet 
below  the  ocean.  From  this  point,  the  gorge  holds  its 
average  breadth  of  ten  miles,  and  the  river  flows  in  a 
course  marked  by  sudden,  short  sinuations  about  a central 
line,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  waters,  which 
are  fresh  throughout  their  previous  course,  here  feed  the 
loss  by  evaporation  of  the  saltest  lake  in  the  world,  the 
surface  of  which  is  1312  feet  below  the  sea  level,  and  the 
depth  of  which,  in  the  deepest  part,  exceeds  1300  feet. 
About  eight  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  valley  is 
crossed  by  a range  of  low  cliffs,  named  in  the  map,  the 
ascent  of  Akrabbim  (Maaleh  Akrabbim,  i.e.  the  ascent  of 
Scorpions,  Josh.  xv.  3),  but  supposed  by  some  to  be 
Mount  Halak  (See  Smith’s  Did.,  art.  Seir).  South  of 
this,  the  valley  slightly  increases  in  width,  and  its  bottom, 
as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Petra,  gradually  rises.  Its  eleva- 
tion in  this  part  is  more  than  500  feet,  or  according  to 
some  authorities,  more  than  700  feet,  above  the  ocean.  It 
then  gradually  sinks  till  it  reaches  Akabah  [p.  12,  notevi.]. 

3.  A notion  used  to  prevail  that  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  formerly  held  their  course  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  Arabah  into  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  that  a 
great  convulsion  cut  off  the  connection  by  depressing  the 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  imagined  that  it  was  at 
this  time  that  the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain  were  sub- 
merged, their  position  having  been  in  what  now  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  while  Zoar  was 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  little  peninsula  now  called  the 
Lisan.  We  have  already  noticed  the  arguments  that  seem 
to  show  that  the  plain,  or  circle,  of  Jordan,  on  which 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  stood,  was  at  the  north  end  of  the 
lake  [p.  7].  A strict  examination  of  the  country  renders  it 
more  than  probable  that  no  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  relation  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  stands  to  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah  within  the  period  of  history.  The  facts  that  we 
have  mentioned  regarding  the  level  of  the  Arabah  seem  to 
show  that  no  river  could  ever  have  passed  through  it  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Theoretical  views  of 
the  formation  of  the  Arabah  are  given  by  Mons.  Lartet 
(Bulletin  cle  la  Societe  Geologique  de  Finance,  vol.  xxii. 
p.  420),  and  by  Mr.  Tristram  (Land  of  Israel,  pp.  328,  sq.) 
There  are  no  clear  traces  of  volcanic  action  in  this  region, 
nor  anywhere  in,  or  very  near,  the  Holy  Land,  except  in 
the  Leja,  and  its  neighbourhood  [p.  13,  § III.]. 


4.  The  distinctions  to  bo  observed  between  the  limits 
originally  assigned  to  the  Land  of  Promise  reaching  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile  (Gen.  xv.  18),  the  limits  of  the 
land  that  was  actually  possessed  by  the  twelve  tribes,  and 
the  limits  of  the  Land  op  Canaan,  strictly  so-called  (in- 
cluding only  what  lay  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Great 
Sea  with  the  Stream  of  Egypt)  will  be  explained  in 
another  note  [p.  15,  § II.].  In  the  history  of  the 
conquest  of  the  land,  and  elsewhere,  we  find  the  chief 
physical  divisions  of  the  Land  op  Canaan  commonly  recog- 
nised. In  Josh.  ix.  1,  we  have  a tripartite  division,  based 
on  the  superficial  configuration  of  the  ground,  into  the  hills, 
the  valleys  [properly  the  Sheqdielah — p.  12,  note  iv.],  and 
the  sea  coasts.  But  smaller  subdivisions  are  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  which  more  precisely  accord  with  the 
nature  of  the  land.  The  country  of  the  Canaanites  is 
described  in  Deut.  i.  7,  as  consisting  of  the  Plain,  the 
Hills,  the  Yale,  the  South,  and  the  Seaside.  Pieferenccs 
to  the  same  mode  of  division  occur  again  and  again,  not 
only  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Num.  xiii.  29  ; xiv.  25  ; Josh.  x.  40  ; xv. 
21,  62;  Jer.  xvii.  26;  xxxii.  44;  xxxiii.  13 ; Zech.  vii.  7, 
&c.).  In  some  passages  of  the  history,  the  Wilderness 
is  also  mentioned  as  a division  (Josh.  xii.  8 ; xv.  61  ; 
xvi.  1 ; Judg.  i.  16);  and  in  some,  the  Springs  of 
Pisgah,  or  Ashdoth  Pisgah  (Deut.  iii.  1 7 ; iv.  49 ; 
Josh.  x.  40;  xii.  3,  8).  We  thus  obtain  the  names  of 
seven  natural  divisions,  the  positions  of  which,  with  a 
single  exception,  may  be  clearly  identified.  In  the  follow- 
ing enumeration  of  them,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
first  three  names  belong  to  sub-divisions  of  the  Hill 
Region,  that  is,  the  table-land  of  limestone  that  runs 
from  north  to  south,  separating  the  Arabah  from  the  low 
land  that  skirts  the  coast. 

i.  The  South  Country,  or  Negeb  (233)  was  the 
ordinary  designation  of  a well-defined  region.  It  has  been 
very  clearly  made  out  (except  as  regards  its  southern 
boundary)  and  described  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Wilton  in  a 
little  book,  entitled,  The  Negeb  ; or,  South  Country  of 
Scripture.  The  sense  in  the  English  Bible  is  made 
obscure  owing  to  the  name  being  rendered  vaguely  “ the 
south,”  or  incorrectly,  “ the  way  southward  ” (Gen.  xiii.  ] , 
3 ; Num.  xiii.  17,  22 ; xxi.  1 ; xxxiv.  4,  Ac.  &c.),  and 
many  writers  on  the  geography  of  the  Bible  have  fallen  into 
similar  confusion.  The  twenty-nine  cities  of  the  Negeb  are 
named  in  Josh.  xv.  21-32,  where  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  cities  of  the  other  natural  divisions  originally 
allotted  to  Judah  [p.  27].  The  region  of  the  Negeb  appears 
to  have  extended  from  what  is  called  in  the  map  Mount 
Halak  to  a fine  from  north-east  to  south-west,  commencing 
south  of  Engedi,  which  was  in  the  Wilderness  (Josh.  xv. 
62),  and  passing  south  of  Hebron  and  Eshtemoa,  which  were 
in  the  Hill  Country  (Josh.  xv.  50,  54)  [Map  9].  But 
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Mr.  Wilton  docs  not  extend  it  further  south  than  Ain  el- 
Kudeirdt,  in  order  to  reconcile  its  limits  with  his  view  of 
the  position  of  Kadesh-barnea  [ p.  26,  note  (e)].  It  was  once 
the  home  of  the  Amaleldtes  (Num.  xiii.  29),  and  its  eastern 
portion  appears  to  have  been  known  as  “the  mountain, 
(i.e.  the  highland)  of  the  Amorites  ” (Deut.  i.  20).  The 
greater  part  of  the  Negeb  is  a dry  and  thirsty  land, 
further  removed  from  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  sea 
breezes  than  any  other  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  subject 
to  land  storms.  These  particulars  are  noticed  Ps.  cxxvi.  4 ; 
Is.  xxi.  1 ; xxx.  6 ; Ezek.  xx.  46,  47 ; Zech.  vii.  7,  &c. 

ii.  The  Wilderness  Midbar),  denotes,  for  the 

purpose  of  this  division,  tho  wilderness  of  Judah,  called  in 
later  times,  the  wilderness  of  Judina.  It  skirted  the 
northern  half  of  tho  west  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  six 
cities  that  it  contained  are  enumerated  in  Josh.  xv.  61,  62. 
The  desolation  which  marks  it  nearly  throughout  the  year 
is  but  very  slightly  relieved  here  and  there  by  a spot  of 
scanty  vegetation  in  the  early  summer.  The  limestone 
abounds  in  caverns  more  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  small  number  of  cities  ascribed  to  it  in 
Josh.  xv.  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a proof  that  it  was  not 
much  more  fertile  in  ancient  times  than  it  is  at  present. 

iii.  The  Hills,  The  Mountain,  and  The  Mountains, 

are  the  names  in  our  version  by  which  the  Hill  Country, 
the  portion  of  the  table-land  extending  from  the  Wilder- 
ness to  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  is  called.  In  the  Hebrew, 
its  name  is  uniformly  liar  i.e.  the  highland  or  hill. 
The  Hittites,  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amorites  are  named 
as  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Hill  Country  (Num.  xiii. 
29).  A list  of  the  cities  in  the  southern  part  of  it,  the 
portion  awarded  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  is  given  Josh.  xv. 
48 — 60.  From  the  south  to  the  north,  the  Hill 

Country  gradually  improves  in  fertility.  The  aspect  of 
the  highlands  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  is  very  uninviting 
during  a great  part  of  the  year.  Masses  of  grey  lime- 
stone on  all  sides  push  themselves  up  through  a thin 
coating  of  soil,  and  the  elevations  have  monotonous  and 
unpicturesque  outlines.  It  is  not  so  much  a region  of  hills 
as  a gently  undulating  table-land  cut  into  insulated 
portions  by  deep  ravines.  The  general  configuration  of 
the  land  is  well  illustrated  by  the  representation  of  a 
portion  of  it  on  a larger  scale  in  Map  23.  The  season  of 
spring  gives  some  colour  to  the  landscape,  and  the  best  of 
the  valleys  produce  crops  of  corn,  with  figs,  olives,  and 
grapes.  There  are  some  few  spots  that  may  be  called  fertile. 
But  almost  everywhere  there  are  traces  of  the  care  and 
success  with  which  the  whole  region  was  cultivated  when  the 
land  was  inhabited  by  the  chosen  people,  and  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  rested  upon  it.  Ruined  towns  and  villages 
are  found  on  every  hill-top,  and  the  hill-sides  still  show 
the  broken-down  terraces  that  once  kept  up  the  soil  for 
the  operation  of  the  plough.  Traces  may  be  seen  of 


ancient  forests  that  have  disappeared  under  the  devastating 
influences  of  war  and  ages  of  reckless  neglect.  As  one 
advances  to  the  north,  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
surface  become  more  apparent,  springs  of  water  become 
more  abundant,  and  in  spite  of  the  same  indolence  and 
negligence,  the  Hill  Country  of  Ephraim  (“  Mount  Eph- 
raim,” Josh.  xx.  7 ; Judg.  iv.  5;  Jer.  iv.  15,  &c.)  wears 
a much  better  appearance.  The  valleys  that  lead  down  to 
the  Arabah  are  less  savage  and  precipitous,  and  spots  of 
verdure  and  plantations  of  olive-trees  are  of  more  common 
occurrence.  The  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel  have  been  noted 
for  their  park-like  aspect.  Beyond  the  plain  of  Jezrcel, 
the  natural  growth  is  said  to  improve  at  every  step,  and 
the  valleys  and  uplands  of  Galilee,  though  they  bear  sad 
marks  of  decline  from  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
when  they  were  trod  by  the  feet  of  the  Son  of  God,  are 
yet  beautiful  and  attractive. 

iv.  The  Yale,  The  Valley,  and  The  Valleys, 
are  the  names  in  the  English  Bible  for  what  would  be 
more  properly  called  The  Plain.  Its  Hebrew  name  is 
Shephelah  (■’1^3$),  i.e.  a lowland  plain.  The  Hebrew 
is  not  incorrectly  rendered  1 Chron.  xxvii.  28 ; 2 
Chron.  ix.  27 ; xxvi.  10 ; xxviii.  18  ; Jer.  xvii.  26  ; 
Zech.  vii.  7,  &c.,  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  the 
translators  generally  retained  the  original  word  as  a 
proper  name.  The  Shephelah  comprises  the  fertile  region 
lying  between  the  Hill  Country  and  the  coast,  extending 
from  Mount  Carmel  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaza.  It 
included  the  country  of  the  Philistines  on  the  south, 
and  the  beautiful  district  of  Sharon  (which  extended 
from  Joppa  to  Mount  Carmel)  in  the  north.  A portion 
of  The  Shephelah  was  called  The  Land  of  Goshen 
(perhaps  from  its  fertility  resembling  that  of  the  old  abode 
of  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile),  with  a town  of  the 
same  name  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Hill  Country, 
the  site  of  which  has  not  been  determined  (Josh.  x.  41 ; 
xi.  16).  It  appears  to  have  been  within  the  land  of 
Goshen  that  Beersheba  was  situated,  the  home  of  Abra- 
ham when  “he  sojourned  in  the  Philistines’  land  many 
days  ” (Gen.  xxi.  34). 

V.  The  Sea  Coast  is  the  district  north  of  Carmel, 
between  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  portion  of 
it  that  lies  north  of  Cape  Blanco  was  never  conquered  by 
the  Israelites,  but  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites 
[p.  15,  note  3]. 

vi.  The  Plains,  The  Plain,  The  Champaign  (Deut. 
xi.  30),  and  The  Desert  (Ezek.  xlvii.  8),  are  the  names 
used  in  our  version  to  render  the  Hebrew,  Arabah  (H31V). 
In  one  place  only  (Josh,  xviii.  18)  the  original  word  is  re- 
tained. The  meaning  of  the  word  is  a sterile,  dried  up  place ; 
but  whenever  it  occurs  in  the  singular  number,  with  the 
article,  it  appears  to  denote  the  depression  which  has  been 
noticed  containing  the  Jordan  valley  [p.  11,  notes  2,  3J. 
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As  ono  of  tho  natural  divisions  of  tlio  land,  it  of  course 
terminates  at  or  near  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
namo  Arabah  seems  to  be  extended  over  the  wilderness 
of  Zin  in  Dcut.  ii.  8,  and,  perhaps,  in  i.  1.  We  may, 
therefore,  consider  it  as  the  ancient  name  for  the  whole 
strip,  from  tho  foot  of  Lebanon  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 
But  the  Arabs  call  the  northern  part  el-Ghor,  and  restrict 
the  name  Wady  el- Arabah  to  the  portion  that  lies  south  of 
tho  Holy  Land.  Though  the  Arabah  is  named  amongst 
the  divisions  of  the  Land  of  Canaan  [p.  15,  note  3], 
it  was  formally  made  over,  along  with  the  Land  of  Gilead, 
to  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  and  thus,  politically,  became 
part  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Holy  Land  (Deut.  iii.  17). 

vii.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is  the  district 
that  was  called  The  Springs  of  Pisgah,  or  Ashdoth 
Pisgah.  The  word  ashdoth  means  springs,  or  the  places 
where  water  issues  from  the  earth,  and  the  name  Pisgah 
seems  clearly  to  identify  the  spot  with  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mountains  that  bear  that  name.  But  the  western 
drainage  of  Pisgah  seems  to  occupy  too  small  an  area  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  land,  co- 
ordinate with  those  that  have  been  mentioned.  Might  not 
the  name  have  been  extended  over  that  portion  of  the 
Arabah,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  which  lies  round  the 
head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which  included  the  ancient 
Circle  of  Jordan?  [p.  7.]  This  district  may  have  been 
still  distinguished  by  the  fertility  that  rendered  it,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  patriarchs,  “ as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.” 
That  Ashdoth  Pisgah  must  have  been  closely  connected 
with  the  Arabah,  most  probably  as  its  southern  extremity 
greatly  surpassing  the  rest  in  fertility,  would  seem  to 
be  shown  by  the  relation  in  which  the  two  names  occur 
in  Deut.  iii.  17 ; iv.  49 ; Josh.  xii.  3,  8.  It  must  be  kej>t 
in  view  that  the  word  plain  in  our  version,  in  every  place 
in  these  verses,  denotes  the  Arabah.  There  is  nothing 
said  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  cities,  either  of 
the  Arabah,  or  of  Ashdoth  Pisgah.  But  in  Joshua  x. 
40,  the  latter  (“  the  springs  ”)  is  mentioned  amongst  the 
territories  conquered  by  Joshua  along  with  the  Hill 
Country,  the  Negeb,  and  the  Shephelah,  omitting  both 
the  Wilderness  and  the  Arabah : the  Wilderness  seems 
here  to  be  included  as  part  of  the  Hill  Country,  and  may 
not  Ashdoth  Pisgah,  being  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Arabah,  perhaps  the  only  part  that  contained  inhabitants, 
be  named  to  represent  the  whole  of  it?  (Appendix  to 
Stanley’s  S.  and  P.  § 47.) 

§ III.  The  East  Side  of  the  Jordan. 

The  range  of  heights  on  the  east  of  the  Arabah  are 
of  a more  decidedly  mountainous  character  than  the  Hill 
Country  of  the  Land  of  Canaan.  Mount  Seir,  or  “the 
Land  of  Seir”  (Gen.  xxxii.  3 ; xxxvi.  30),  the  ancient  abode 
of  the  children  of  Esau,  is  a rugged  ridge  of  sandstone, 


rising  to  the  height  of  4800  feet,  with  deep  clefts  opening 
towards  the  Arabah.  References  to  this  characteristic  of 
the  old  Land  of  Edom  are  found  Jer.  xlix.  10 ; Obad.  3, 
&c.  It  was  sometimes  called  Gebal,  Gebalene,  or  Gobolitis 
[p.  32,  note  on  Edom],  North  of  Mount  Seir,  the 
mountainous  table-land  of  Moab  skirts  the  Dead  Sea  as  far 
as  those  verdant  upland  pastures  and  flourishing  forests  of 
Gilead  and  Bashan,  which  tempted  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad,  with  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  to  take  up 
their  abode  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan.  (Num.  xxxii.  1 ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Ps.  xxii.  12 ; Is.  ii.  13 ; Ezek.  xxvii.  6 ; 
xxxix.  18;  Amos  iv.  1.)  The  Hills  of  Bashan,  called 
by  the  Arabs  Jebel  Hauran,  attain  the  height  of  6400 
feet,  and  their  western  drainage  waters  the  plain  of  the 
Hauran,  of  which  the  elevation  exceeds  2500  feet.  The 
remarkable  district  now  called  el-Leja  is  a table-land  of 
triangular  form,  consisting  of  rough  fragments  of  volcanic 
rocks  tossed  about  in  wild  confusion.  This  savage  region 
is  thickly  studded  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns,  which 
bear  witness  to  the  presence  of  a larger  population  in 
former  times.  There  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  to 
identify  el-Leja  with  Argob,  a portion  of  the  old  territory 
of  Bashan,  ruled  over  by  Og,  the  chieftain  of  the  Rephaim. 
(Deut.  iii.  4,  13 ; 1 Kings  iv.  13.) 

The  following  passage  strikingly  sets  forth  the  contrast 
between  the  present  condition  of  the  land  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Hill  Country  on  the  west : — “ To  com- 
pare western  with  eastern  Palestine  is  to  compare  naked- 
ness with  luxuriance.  Yet,  probably,  the  present  state  of 
Bashan  and  Gilead  is  just  what  Western  Canaan  was  in 
the  days  of  Abraham.  Subsequently  the  Canaanites  must 
have  extensively  cleared  it,  even  before  the  occupation  by 
the  chosen  people,  and,  while  the  slopes  and  terraces  were 
clad  with  olive-groves,  the  amount  of  rainfall  was  not 
affected.  The  terraces  have  crumbled  away;  wars  and 
neglect  have  destroyed  the  groves,  until  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  two  neighbouring  districts  more  strangely 
contrasted  than  the  east  and  west  of  Jordan;  and  this 
difference  is  simply  caused  by  the  greater  amount  of  rain- 
fall on  the  east  side,  attracted  by  the  forests,  which  have 
perished  off  the  opposite  hills.  The  area  of  drainage  is 
about  the  same  on  each  side,  the  ravines  and  wadys  as 
numerous ; but  few  of  the  streams  are  perennial  on  the 
west ; all  are  so  on  the  east.  Every  stream  draining 
from  Moab  and  Gilead  is  filled  with  fishes  and  fresh- 
water shells.  I never  found  living  fresh-water  shells 
but  in  two  streams  on  the  west  side ; in  other  words,  the 
brooks  there  are  now  but  winter  torrents.  This  simple 
cause  has  made  east  and  west  to  differ,  till  Gilead,  it 
has  been  remarked,  as  far  surpasses  Western  Palestine  as 
Devonshire  surpasses  Cornwall.”  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel, 
P-473.) 

The  most  available  sources  of  information  on  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  are  Grove’s  article 
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on  Palestine,  in  Smith’s  Bid.  ; Robinson’s  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land ; Robinson’s  Biblical  Be- 
searches ; Thomson’s  The  Land  and  the  Boole;  Ritter’s 
Palestine,  translated  by  Gage ; Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine, and  Tristram’s  Land  of  Israel:  for  more  special 


information  on  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  Lynch’s  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Jordan  and  the  Bead  Sea ; Grove’s  article 
Salt  Sea,  in  Smith’s  Bict.,  and  an  essay  by  Mons. 
Lartct  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Geologique  de  France, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  420,  which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Grove. 


III. 

THE  CHIEF  PLACES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PATRIARCHS  AND  OF 

THE  EXODUS. 

Plate  III.,  Nos.  6,  7,  8. 


§ I.  The  Migration  or  Abraham.  (Gen.  xi.  28 — xii.  9.) 

Plate  IIP,  No.  6. 

i.  The  situation  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  original 
home  of  the  family  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  28,  xv.  7)  is  very 
uncertain.  The  LXX  simply  say,  that  Terah  and  his 
children  came  out  of  the  Land  of  the  Chaldees,  without 
naming  the  exact  place  of  their  abode.  The  claims  of  four 
different  spots  to  be  identified  with  the  city  of  Ur  have 
been  put  forward.  Two  of  these  spots  are  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  two  are  in  the  upper  valley. 

(a)  Mugeyer,  or  Umgeyer,  on  the  west  of  the  confluence, 
of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  is  the  one  adopted  in 
the  map.  It  appears  from  inscriptions  found  amongst  the 
ruins  that  its  ancient  name  was  Eur.  The  remaining 
vestiges  of  it  show  that  it  was  a place  of  considerable 
importance  in  very  early  times. — See  Smith’s  Bict.  iii. 
p.  1597.  That  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
south  portion  of  the  Babylonia  of  later  times,  was  the 
original  land  of  the  Chaldees,  is  supported  by  the  oldest 
recorded  tradition  that  bears  on  the  subject  (preserved  by 
Eusebius,  Prsep.  Ev.  ix.  17),  and  the  prevailing  opinion  from 
remote  times.  (Strabo  xvi.  pp.  739, 767 ; Plin.  H.N.  vi.  31.) 

(b)  The  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  now 
called  Warlca,  or  Irak,  is  taken  for  Ur  in  some  Jewish  and 
Arabian  traditions,  but  it  is  now  generally  identified  with 
Erech,  one  of  Nimrod’s  cities  (Gen.  x.  10).  Its  name  in 
the  LXX.  is  ’O pey,  and  in  Ptolemy  ’O 

(c)  A city  or  fortress  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  supposed  to  have  been  called  Ur  in  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ,  has  been  preferred  by  Bochart,  Calmet, 
Bunsen,  and  others.  But  the  selection  of  this  spot  would 
seem  to  have  been  based  upon  an  editor’s  mistake.  Accor- 
ding to  what  appears  to  be  the  true  reading  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (lib.  xxv.  8),  the  only  ancient  writer  who 
mentions  it,  the  proper  name  of  the  place  is  Adur,  not  Ur. 
It  is  the  modern  El  Eathr,  the  name  of  which  appears 
to  represent  the  ancient  Adur. 

(d)  Urfa,  or  Orfa,  the  Edessa  of  the  Greeks,  is  a spot 
indicated  by  some  Jewish,  early  Christian,  and  local  tradi- 
tions. The  strength  of  its  claims  (which  have  been  urged  by 


Pocock,  Niebuhr,  Ainsworth,  and  Stanley)  might  be  admitted 
if  we  could  assume  the  upper  valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  be 
the  old  land  of  the  Chaldees.  But  the  etymological  argu- 
ment that  connects  the  name  of  the  province  of  Arrapa- 
chitis  with  Arphaxad,  as  the  father  of  the  Chaldees 
[notes  on  Arphaxad,  p.  5,  and  Chaldiea,  p.  32],  appears  to 
be  unsound,  or  at  least  very  questionable  ; and  there  is  no 
historical  evidence  whatever  that  the  northern  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, in  which  Urfa  is  situated,  the  Padah-aram  of  Gen. 
xxv.  20,  xxxv.  9,  &c.,  was  ever  identified  with  the  Land  of 
the  Chaldees.  At  first  sight,  the  migration  to  the  Holy 
Land  by  way  of  Haran  from  Urfa,  might  indeed  seem  to 
be  more  probable  than  that  from  Mugeyer.  But  a closer 
examination  of  the  facts  seems  to  lead  to  a different  con- 
clusion. (See  Smith’s  Bid.  iii.  p.  1597.) 

ii.  The  position  of  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  31,  xii.  4,  xxviii.  10) 
is  satisfactorily  determined.  It  seems  that  the  spot  has 
never  changed  its  name,  which  takes  the  form  of  Charran 
in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  vii.  2).  It  stands  on  the 
BeliJc  (the  ancient  Balissus,  or  Bilecha),  a tributary  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  became  a place  of  commercial  importance, 
probably  in  very  early  times.  2 Kings  xix.  12 ; Ezek. 
xxvii.  23.  (See  Stanley,  Jewish  Cli.  i.  p.  8).  It  may 
have  been  for  the  sake  of  its  trade  that  Terah  chose  it  as 
his  abode. — A village  near  Damascus,  called  Earrdn  el- 
Awamid,  has  been  suggested  as  the  Haran  of  Abraham’s 
migration,  but  without  good  reason. 

iii.  Terah  and  his  family,  on  then  way  from  Mugeyer, 
may  have  crossed  the  Euphrates  at,  or  near,  Babylon,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  desert  and  to  secure  a 
better  supply  of  water  and  pasture.  Abraham  may  have 
re-crossed  the  river  either  at  the  ford  used  in  ancient 
times,  where  the  city  of  Tiphsah,  or  Thapsacus,  was  after- 
wards built,  according  to  the  track  marked  in  the  map ; or 
(according  to  Dr.  Stanley)  higher  up  the  stream,  near  Bir 
(perhaps  the  ancient  Carchemish),  where  there  is  a ford  to 
this  day.  From  the  Euphrates  it  would  seem  that  he  went 
to  Damascus,  and  from  thence  entered  the  Land  of  Promise. 
He  first  took  up  his  abode  and  built  an  altar  “ in  the  plain 
(or,  as  it  should  be  rendered,  at  the  oak)  of  Moreh,  the 
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place  of  Shechem”  (Gen.  xii.  C).  He  then  moved  to  the 
highland  between  Bethel  (“called  Luz  at  the  first,”  Gen. 
xxviii.  19)  and  Ai,  where  he  built  a second  altar.  He  next 
advanced  into  £‘the  south  country,”  or  Negeb  [p.  11,  note  i.] 
and  was  urged  by  a famine  to  go  into  Egypt.  It  is  likely 
that  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Egypt  at  this  time  was 
Zoan  [p.  18,  note  v.].  On  his  return  from  Egypt  he  again 
resided  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  where  he  separated  from  Lot. 
The  “ plain  (properly  the  circle ) of  Jordan  ” (Gen.  xiii.  10), 
called  in  the  map  the  plain  of  the  five  cities,  the  fertility 
of  which  tempted  Lot  to  move  eastward,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Arabali,  which  is  generally  called  “ the 
plain  of  Jordan”  in  the  English  Bible,  of  which  it  forms 
only  a small  portion  [p.  7 — p.  13,  note  vii.].  Abraham 
subsequently  removed  to  “ the  plain  (properly,  the  oak) 
of  Mamrc,  which  is  Hebron”  (Gen.  xiii.  18),  ‘‘which 
before  was  Kirjath  Arba  ” (Josh.  xiv.  15),  where  he  built 
another  altar  and  resided  until  his  death. 

§ II.  Limits  op  the  Holy  Land. 

1.  In  the  first  promise  of  the  land  made  to  Abraham 

it  is  said,  “ Unto  thy  seed  have  I given  this  land,  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates ; 
the  Kenites,  and  the  Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites,  and 
the  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Bephaims,  and 
the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Girgashites, 
and  the  Jebusites  ” (the  LXX  add,  “and  the  Hivites”), 
(Gen.  xv.  18 — 21).  By  the  river  of  Egypt  is  here  denoted 
the  Nile,  “ the  extreme  western  limit  of  Jewish  thought 
and  dominion.” — (Stanley.)  The  Hebrew  word,  rightly 
rendered  river,  is  "ini!  ( nahdr ),  which  means  a perennial 
current,  and  comes  from  a root  signifying  to  flow.  The 
word  which  is  also  rendered  “ river  ” in  Num.  xxxiv.  5 — 
“ and  the  border  shall  fetch  a compass  from  Azmon  unto 
the  river  of  Egypt,” — is  ( nachal ),  a brook,  or  water 

course ; in  modem  eastern  geography,  a wady.  The  same 
word  is  used  Josh.  xv.  4 ; 1 Kings  viii.  65 ; Is.  xxvii.  12. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Irook  or  stream  of 
Egypt  (as  the  word  is  correctly  rendered  Is.  xxvii.  12), 
was  the  Wady  el-Arish,  which  might  be  regarded  as  the 
real  south-western  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  true 
River  op  Egypt,  otherwise  called  Sihor,  i.e.  the  Hack,  or 
turbid  river  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ; Is.  xxiii.  3,  &c.),  is  the  Nile. 
In  reference  to  Gen.  xv.  18,  and  to  Josh.  xiii.  3,  as  the 
Hebrew  dominions  never,  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
extended  to  the  Nile,  we  must  regard  the  names  of  the  two 
great  rivers  as  representing  the  two  powers,  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  between  which  the  descendants  of  Abraham  were 
to  have  their  territory. 

2.  But  we  may  take  with  more  strictness  of  meaning 
the  words  of  Exod.  xxiii.  31,  “and  I will  set  thy  bounds 
from  the  Red  Sea  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  Philistines 
(i.e.  the  Mediterranean),  and  from  the  desert  (i.e.  the 


wildernesses  of  Paran  and  Shur)  to  the  river”  (in  the 
LXX.  the  river  Euphrates ) ; those  of  Deut.  xi.  24,  “ from 
the  wilderness  and  Lebanon,  from  the  river,  the  river 
Euphrates,  even  unto  the  uttermost  sea  (i.e.  the  Medi- 
terranean) shall  your  coast  be  those  of  Deut.  i.  7 ; and 
those  of  Josh.  i.  4.  The  promise  as  conveyed  in  these  pas- 
sages was  literally  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  when 
he  possessed  Tiphsah,  the  old  ford  of  the  Euphrates  on 
the  north,  with  Ezion-geber  and  Elath,  the  Edomite  ports 
of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south.  [Map  11 — Note,  p.  28.] 

3.  The  limits  of  what  lay  west  of  the  J ordan,  the 
Land  op  Canaan  strictly  so  called,  are  given  in  a more 
closely  defined  manner  in  Num.  xxxiv.  1 — 12.  The  sites  of 
many  of  the  places  mentioned  in  that  passage  are  uncer- 
tain; but  those  which  can  be  identified  with  probability 
are  shown  in  the  map,  with  the  exception  of  the  Entrance 
of  Hamath,  which  lies  beyond  its  northern  border  [p.  6, 
§ IV.— Map  11]. 

The  eastern  boundary  was  the  Jordan  with  its  lakes, 
and  the  Wilderness  of  Zin  as  far  south  as  Kadesh- 
barnea  [p.  25,  note  iii.]. 

The  western  boundary  was  formally  the  Stream  op 
Egypt  (Wady  el-Arish)  and  the  Great  Sea.  But  it 
should  be  observed,  that  at  no  period  of  their  history  did 
the  Hebrews  possess  the  sea  coast  north  of  Accho,  which 
continued  to  belong  to  the  Phoenicians  (Judg.  i.  31).  The 
sea  coast  from  Accho  southwards  belonged  to  them  after 
the  Philistines  were  subdued  by  David. 

The  northern  boundary,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  map, 
the  Entrance  of  Hamath,  became  theirs  when  David 
subdued  the  small  Syrian  kingdoms  (2  Sam.  x.)  ; but  they 
had  to  recede  from  it,  and  to  fall  within  the  districts 
actually  assigned  to  the  tribes  by  Joshua,  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Solomon’s  kingdom,  when  the  kings  of  Syria 
encroached  on  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 
[Map  11.] 

The  southern  limit  cannot  be  precisely  defined,  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  position  of  Mount  Halak 
(Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7).  In  the  map  this  mount  is  identi- 
fied with  Jebel  el-Mukrah,  and  the  whole  of  the  Negeb, 
the  South  Country  of  the  English  version,  is  thus  included 
in  the  Land  of  Canaan.  But  Mount  Halak  is  placed  by 
many  authorities  farther  to  the  north,  so  as  to  make  the 
boundary  cross  the  Negeb  not  far  from  its  middle.  The 
question,  however,  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  it 
would  else  be,  owing  to  the  unprofitable  character  of  the 
surface  of  the  Negeb  [p.  11,  note  i.  p.  26,  note  (e)]. 

4.  The  territories  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  Gilead 
and  Bashan,  the  regions  of  the  Eastern  Amorites  and  the 
Repliaim,  were  at  once  given  by  Moses  into  the  actual 
possession  of  the  two  tribes  and  a half  (Num.  xxxii.  33,  sq. ; 
Josh.  xiii.  29 — 32).  When  the  time  came  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  what  was  strictly  called  the  Land  of  Canaan  each  of 
the  nine  tribes  and  a half  had  its  portion  precisely  described 
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and  awarded,  like  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes.  In  this  way 
was  defined  the  Holy  Land,  consisting  of  its  two  portions 
on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Jordan,  which  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Hebrew  race  as  long  as  the  two 
kingdoms  existed,  and  which  was  recovered  after  the 
captivity,  under  the  kings  of  the  Asamonasan  and  Ilero- 
dian  families.  [Maps  9,  12,  13 — p.  27.] 

§ III.  The  Native  Tribes  op  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
Time  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Plate  III.,  No.  7. 

The  ancient  tribes  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  as  their 
names  stand  in  the  Table  of  Nations  (Gen.  x.),  have  been 
noticed  in  connection  with  Map  2 [pp.  6,  7].  But  in 
the  history  of  the  Patriarchs  certain  fresh  names  are 
brought  before  us,  which  here  claim  our  attention. 

i.  The  Kenites,  of  whom  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian 
and  father-in-law  of  Moses,  was  one,  as  they  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Midian,  have  been  generally  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  the  Midianite  stock  descended  from  Abraham 
and  Keturah  (Exod.  ii.  15, 16,  iii.  1 ; Num.  x.  29  ; Judg. 
i.  16,  iv.  11,  &c.);  but  Keil  and  some  other  critics  are  in- 
clined to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  the  old  Canaanite 
Kenites,  who  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xv.  18-21  amongst 
those  whose  land  was  to  be  given  to  the  children  of 
Abraham.  If,  as  some  suppose,  the  Ethiopian  (Cushite) 
woman  whom  Moses  is  said  to  have  married  (Num.  xii.  1) 
was  the  same  as  Zipporah  the  daughter  of  Jethro,  there  is 
obviously  good  ground  for  this  notion ; but  it  seems  more 
likely  from  the  narrative  that  the  Ethiopian  was  a second 
wife  of  Moses,  whom  he  married  after  the  death  of 
Zipporah.  It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  old 
Kenites  of  the  Holy  Land  disappeared  after  the  time  of 
Abraham,  probably  by  fusion  into  other  tribes,  and  that 
the  Kenites  of  the  book  of  Exodus  were  a portion  of  the 
Midianite  race  dwelling  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  to  the 
east  of  Mount  Horeb  (Exod.  iii.  1),  who  continued  to 
share  that  region  with  the  Amalekites  till  much  later  times 
(1  Sam.  xv.  6,  xxvii.  8 — 10). 

ii.  The  Perizzites  are  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiii.  7,  in 
connection  with  the  strife  between  the  herdmen  of  Abraham 
and  those  of  Lot : — “ And  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite 
were  then  in  the  land.”  The  Canaanites  and  the  Periz- 
zites are  similarly  associated  in  regard  to  Jacob’s  fear  of 
the  consequence  of  the  outrage  upon  the  Shechemites  by 
Simeon  and  Levi  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  30,  and  again  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  first  conquests  of  the  Israelites  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  (Judg.  i.  4,  5).  In  all  these  passages 
it  would  seem  that  the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites 
represent,  in  a general  way,  the  aborigines  of  the  land. 
The  Perizzites,  according  to  the  supposed  origin  of  their 
name,  appear  to  have  been  the  dwellers  in  villages,  the 
agriculturists,  in  distinction  from  the  Canaanites,  who 


were  traders,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  sea  coast  and  on  the 
main  lines  of  traffic  [p.  6,  note  4] ; while  the  Amorites 
(taking  the  word  in  its  broader,  and  probably  its  etymo- 
logical sense)  were  the  highlanders,  [iii.]  Dean  Stanley 
considers  that,  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  the  two  names, 
Perizzites  and  Ilittites,  are  indifferently  used  for  one  and 
the  same  people ; but  in  the  list  of  the  seven  nations  of 
Canaan  which  the  Israelites  were  to  overcome,  each  name 
stands  for  a distinct  people  (Exod.  iii.  8,  17,  xxiii.  23 ; 
Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17,  &c.).  The  position  of  the  name  in 
the  map  appears  to  be  warranted  by  Josh.  xvii.  15 — 18, 
with  the  other  passages  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

iii.  The  Amorites  had  extended  themselves  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  inhabited 
the  fertile  region  of  Gilead  with  part  of  Bashan  when 
they  were  ruled  over  by  Sihon  (Num.  xxi.  21 — 26 ; 
Deut.  iii.  2,  xxxi.  4,  Ac.) ; but  there  is  some  difficulty  as 
to  the  extension  of  the  name,  Amorites,  on  the  west  of 
Jordan.  Hebron  would  seem  to  have  been  an  Amorite 
city  in  Gen.  xiv.  13,  though  it  is  spoken  of  as  Hittite  in 
Gen.  xxiii.  2,  3.  The  Hivites  of  Shechem  appear  to  be 
identified  with  the  Amorites  in  Gen.  xlviii.  22.  Jerusalem, 
which  is  plainly  Jebusite  in  Josh,  xviii.  28 ; Judg.  i.  21,  &c. 
(along  with  Hebron  and  other  cities  on  the  west),  is  called 
Amorite  in  Josh.  x.  5.  Cf.  Ezek.  xvi.  3,  45.  The  “ Mount 
of  the  Amorites”  is  mentioned  in  such  a connection  in 
Deut.  i.  7,  as  to  leave  but  little  doubt  of  its  position.  The 
“Land  of  Amor”  is  mentioned  frequently  on  Egyptian 
monuments  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  A.c.,  in  such 
a way  as  to  indicate  that  its  inhabitants  were  a powerful 
people,  dwelling  in  rocky  fortresses,  and  there  is  an  intima- 
tion that  at  one  time  they  must  have  occupied  a place  called 
Ivadesh  (Canon  Cook).  But  this  Kadesh  was  evidently 
not  the  same  as  Kadesh-barnea.  To  meet  these  diffi- 
culties, it  has  been  suggested  that  the  term  Amorites  may 
have  been  used  as  a general  one  for  the  mountain  tribes, 
including  on  the  west  of  Jordan  the  Amorites  proper, 
the  Hittites,  the  Jebusites,  and  perhaps  the  Hivites  (see 
Smith’s  Did.  i.  62).  [ii.]  This  broad  use  of  the  name 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  Og,  the 
king  of  the  Rephaim  at  Edrei,  is  called  a king  of  the 
Amorites  (Deut.  xxxi.  4).  But  might  not  the  three  names, 
Amorites,  Canaanites,  and  Perizzites,  have  all  stood  for 
confederations  of  tribes,  each  confederation  being  called  by 
the  name  of  its  leading  tribe  ? 

The  Amalekites  [p.  8].  The  Philistines  [p.  5]. 

The  Kenizzites — the  Kadmonites — the  Rephaim  [pp. 
7,  8]. 

In  the  doubts  that  arise  out  of  the  notices  of  the  tribes 
of  Canaan  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  difficulties  appear 
to  be  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  occur  in 
the  early  history  of  other  nations  ; such,  for  example,  as 
that  of  our  own  country  in  reference  to  the  names,  Saxons, 
Angles,  Jutes,  and  Frisians. 
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THE  LAND  OF  GOSHEN. 


§ IV.  The  PtOUTE  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
to  the  Holy  Land. 

Plate  III.,  No.  7. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  regions  through,  which  the  Israel- 
ites passed  is  sufficient  to  render  it  “ possible  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  country  itself  to  lay  down,  not  indeed  their 
actual  route  in  every  stage,  but  in  almost  all  cases  the 
main  alternatives  between  which  we  must  choose,  and  in 
some  cases  the  very  spots  themselves.  Hitherto  no  one 
traveller  has  traversed  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two, 
routes  of  the  Desert,  and  thus  the  determination  of  these 
questions  has  been  obscured ; first,  by  the  tendency  of  every 
one  to  make  the  Israelites  follow  his  own  track,  and, 
secondly,  by  his  inability  to  institute  a just  comparison 
between  the  difficulties  or  facilities  which  attend  the  routes 
he  has  not  seen.  This  obscurity  will  always  exist  till 
some  competent  traveller  has  explored  the  whole  penin- 
sula. When  this  has  been  fairly  done,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  some  of  the  most  important  topographical 
questions  now  at  issue  will  be  set  at  rest  ” — (Stanley,  S. 
and  P.  p.  33). 

The  track  which  is  marked  in  the  map  is,  in  the  most 
important  particulars,  that  which  Kobinson  has  preferred. 
But  such  sites  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  most  of 
the  routes  which  have  been  laid  down  by  other  authors  are 
marked  by  their  modern  names. 

The  entire  route  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four 
portions  : 

1.  From  Kameses  to  the  Bed  Sea. 

2.  From  the  Eed  Sea  to  Sinai. 

3.  From  Sinai  to  Kadesh-barnea. 

4.  From  Kadesh-barnea  to  the  Plains  of  Moab. 


1.  From  Rameses  to  the  Reel  Sea. — (Exod  xii.  37,  xiii.  20, 
xiv.  2,  9 ; Num.  xxxiii.  5-8.) 

i.  The  Land  of  Goshen,  or  Land  of  Rameses  (Gen. 
xlv.  10,  xlvi.  28,  xlvii.  6,  11),  is  satisfactorily  identified 
with  the  modern  province  of  Esh  ShurMyeh,  which  may 
strictly  be  called  some  of  the  “ best  of  the  land  ” of  Egypt. 
This  region  was  not  only  of  great  importance  on  account  of 
its  fertility,  but  also  on  account  of  its  position  in  reference 
to  commerce  and  traffic  of  all  kinds.  The  most  available 
lines  of  intercourse  between  the  Nile  and  the  western  arm 
of  the  Red  Sea  lay  through  it,  as  well  as  the  best  direct 
line  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  this 
account,  from  the  earliest  times  since  Egypt  became  a 
great  nation,  the  country  appears  to  have  been  intersected 
by  canals,  and  the  towns  spoken  of  in  the  history  of  the 
Exodus  were  essentially  connected  with  the  canal  traffic. 
From  the  friable  nature  of  the  ground  the  canals  required 


constant  repairs,  and  when  they  were  neglected  for  a time, 
their  banks  fell  in  and  they  became  useless.  Hence  they 
were  in  several  cases  reconstructed  with  a greater  or  less 
deviation  from  their  original  course,  either  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  engineer,  or  in  order  to  meet  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  the  neighbouring  population.  Some 
traces  of  the  old  canals  still  exist,  and  their  entire  lines 
are  filled  up  in  this  sketch  map  as  nearly  as  they  can  be 
from  historical  testimony.  A thorough  examination  of 
the  region  would  probably  bring  to  light  other  traces  that 
have  not  yet  been  observed. 
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SCALE  OF  ENGLISH  STA7.  MILES. 


The  modem  names  in  this  index  to  the  map  are  in  italics,  the 
classical  names  in  common  type,  and  the  Scripture  names  in  small 
capitals. 


1.  San — Tanis — Zoan. 

2.  Pelusium. 

3.  lias  el-Moyeli  — Magdolum  — 

the  Northern  Migdol  ? 

4.  Tel  Basta — Bubastis. 

5.  Mitraniek — Memphis. 

6.  Baboul — Old  Cairo— Babylon 

— Letopolis,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus. 

7.  Cairo. 

8.  Matarieh—  Heliopolis — On. 

9.  Belbeis. 

10.  Tel  el-Kebir — Thoum. 

11.  Abu  Kesheib  or  Abu  Kesheid. 

12.  Muhfar. 

13.  Serapium. 

14.  Bejum  el-Khail. 

15.  Ajrud. 

16.  Birs  Suez. 


17.  Suez  — Klysma  — Baal  - ze- 

phon. 

18.  Arsinoe. 

19.  Etham,  according  to  Eobin- 

son,  Keil,  &c. 

a a Canal  from  Bubastis  to  Abu 
Kesheib. 

b Canal  from  Abu  Kesheib  to 
the  gulf. 

c c Canal  from  the  Heroopoliian 
gulf  to  the  Pelusiac  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  constructed  by 
Necho  and  Darius. 
dd  Canal  from  Babylon  to  He- 
roopolis,  constructed  by 
Trajan. 

Probable  route  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Rameses  to  Piha- 
liirotb,  assuming  the  time  to  have 
been  more  than  three  days. 
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THE  CANALS  OF  EGYPT— ZOAN. 


[Map  7. 


ii.  It  was  a great  object  with  the  Egyptian  kings  to 
connect  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile.  It  is  nearly  certain 
that,  till  after  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  waters  of  the 
ITeroopolitan  gulf  covered  the  space  now  known  as  the 
old  bed  of  the  Ritter  Lakes,  which  is  a salt  marsh  with  a 
surface  in  some  parts  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  below  that 
of  the  gulf.  North  of  this  is  a neck  of  slightly  raised 
land  called  ArbeJc,  dividing  it  from  the  BirJcet  Temscih 
{i.e.  the  crocodile  lake),  and  the  Wady  Seba  Biyar 
(i.e.  the  valley  of  the  seven  wells)  which  are  filled  with 
water  from  the  Nile  when  the  annual  inundation  is  at  its 
height.  (Robinson  i.  p.  50.)  It  is  likely  that  the  portion 
of  the  gulf  above  the  site  of  Suez  was  for  the  most  part 
shallow,  adapted  only  for  the  navigation  of  small  boats  and 
rafts,  of  which  we  know  the  Egyptians  to  have  made  much 
use.  The  changed  condition  of  the  surface  has  evidently  been 
produced  by  gradual  silting  up  near  Suez  [p.  10,  note  4], 

iii.  The  earliest  canal  of  which  we  know  anything 
appears  to  have  connected  Heroopolis  with  the  Nile,  join- 
ing the  river  a little  above  the  city  Bubastis,  the  modern 
Tel  Basta.  It  is  marked  in  the  sketch  map  a a a. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  constructed  by  Sesostris  before 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  War.  Another  tradition,  accepted 
by  Herodotus  and  mentioned  by  Strabo,  ascribes  it  to 
Necho,  theson  of  Psammeticlius  a.c.  617 — 601.  (Herodot. 
ii.  158;  Strabo  xvii.  p.  804.)  But  ruins  on  its  banks 
prove  that  it  must  have  existed  at  a very  early  period, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  dug  in  the  time 
of  Osirtasen,  the  great  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  who 
must  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Joseph.  If  Heroopolis 
was  situated  either  at  Abu  Kesheib  or  at  Mulcfar  [p.  19, 
note  ( d ) — p.  21,  note  xi.],  it  is  probable  that  before  the 
Exodus  took  place,  this  canal  had  been  continued  beyond 
Heroopolis  across  ArbeJc,  to  what  was  then  the  head  of 
the  Heroopolitan  gulf.  This  continuation  is  marked  b in 
the  sketch  map. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Bitter  Lakes  had  become  dry 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  most  likely  before  the  time 
of  Necho.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  may  have  arisen 
from  Necho’s  having  recommenced  the  construction  of 
the  canal  where  natural  changes  had,  in  his  time,  ren- 
dered it  necessary.  We  may  ascribe  to  him  the  portion 
of  the  canal  dug  through  the  dry  bed  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  which  has  been  traced  in  its  south  part  by  Pocock 
and  later  travellers.  Both  Herodotus  and  Strabo  say  that 
the  work  was  carried  on  by  Darius  Hystaspes  : the  former 
adds  that  it  was  completed  by  that  monarch.  This  state- 
ment is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an  inscrip- 
tion at  what  appears  to  have  been  the  mouth  of  the  canal 
near  Suez.  Herodotus  describes  the  canal  as  wide  enough 
for  two  triremes  to  row  upon  it  abreast,  and  says  that  the 
voyage  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  occupied  four  days. 
It  appears  from  this  that  the  canal  must  have  been  in  use 
in  the  time  of  the  historian  throughout  its  whole  length  ; but 


it  must  have  fallen  into  decay  before  the  time  of  Aristotle 
(Meteorolog.  i.  14),  and  was  most  probably  restored  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  We  may  in  this  way  understand 
what  is  said  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  804)  and  Diodorus  (i.  33), 
that  Ptolemy  completed  the  canal  when  he  built  Arsinoe. 

The  canal  continued  in  use  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
Trajan  formed  a new  connection  between  Heroopolis  and 
the  Nile  by  a cutting  that  commenced  at  Babylon  ( Baboul , 
sometimes  called  Old  Cairo).  This  was  known  as  the 
Amnis  Trajanus  (Ptol.  iv.  5,  § 54) ; it  is  marked  in  the 
sketch  map  odd.  The  whole  line  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Gulf  was  restored  in  the  seventh  century  by  the  Khalif 
Omar,  and  was  in  use  for  nearly  a century  and  a half. 
(Wilkinson.) 

The  work  of  Necho  included  a canal  from  the  head  of 
the  gulf  to  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  33). 
Of  this  considerable  traces  exist.  [Sketch  map,  c c.  J 

iv.  As  the  level  of  the  Nile  at  Bubastis  must  have  been 
above  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  waters  flowed  towards  the 
latter,  except  when  they  were  restrained  by  locks.  The 
desiccated  bed  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
became  in  this  way  filled  with  fresh  water,  and  contained 
the  fish  of  the  Nile  (xvii.  p.  804).  But  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  we  may  infer  that  the  shallow  lagoons  that  then 
occupied  this  area  were  connected  with  the  Red  Sea  by 
the  narrow  strait  on  which  Suez  now  stands,  which  seems 
not  to  have  undergone  much  alteration. 

V.  There  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  residence 
of  the  Egyptian  court,  when  Moses  was  negotiating  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Israelites,  was  at  Zoan,  the  old  royal 
city  of  the  Delta.  (See  Num.  xiii.  22;  Is.  xix.  11,  13, 
xxx.  4).  The  tradition,  expressed  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  12, 
seems  to  be  clear  and  uncontradicted.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Zoan  ( Tanis ) is  noticed  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xix.  2,  § 3)  as 
famous  for  flax,  which  was  evidently  an  important  article 
of  cultivation  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Exod.  ix.  31).  It 
may  have  been  on  the  shore  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the 
Nile  near  Zoan  that  Moses  was  exposed  by  his  mother  in 
the  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  found  by  the  Egyptian  princess. 
Zoan  is  now  proved  to  have  been  the  Avaris  of  Manetho 
(Jos.  contr.  Ap.  I.  14),  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  residence  of  the  Hyksos  kings.  The  Hyksos  were 
driven  out  from  the  Delta  by  the  dynasty  that  had  ruled 
in  Upper  Egypt,  to  which  the  oppressors  of  the  Israelites 
appear  to  have  belonged.  Whether  it  was  one  of  the 
Hyksos  kings  whom  Joseph  served  or  not,  it  is  most  likely 
that  he  dwelt  in  Zoan  when  he  sent  the  message  to  his 
father  : “ Thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and 
thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me.”  (Gen.  xlv.  10.)  These 
words  would  be  more  appropriately  spoken  in  Zoan,  in  its 
relation  to  Goshen,  than  in  any  other  chief  city  of  Egypt. 

vi.  Various  opinions  have  been  held  regarding  the  situa- 
tion of  Ii  ameses,  the  city  from  whence  the  Israelites  com- 
menced their  march  (Exod.  xii.  37 ; Num.  xxxiii.  3). 
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It  was  one  of  the  “ treasure  cities  ” or  magazines 
(cf.  1 Kings  is.  19 ; 2 Ckron.  viii.  4,  xxxii.  28,  Ac.,  where 
the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same)  which  the  Israelites  had 
built,  or  rather  restored,  for  Pharaoh  (Exod.  i.  11),  and 
it  must  have  been  the  capital  of  Goshen.  (Cf.  Gen.  xlv.  10, 
with  xlvii.  11.)  According  to  the  Hebrew  text,  only  two 
treasure  cities  are  mentioned,  Pithom  and  Rameses  : but 
the  LXX  add  a third,  On,  the  city  of  Potipherak  father-in- 
law  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45),  the  Heliopolis  of  the  Greek 
writers. — The  chief  opinions  regarding  the  site  of  Rameses 
are  these : 

(a)  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  15,  § 1)  names  Letopolis,  which  he 
identifies  with  Babylon  (Strabo  xvii.  p.  807)  now  called 
Baboul,  a few  miles  to  the  south  of  On,  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  Israelites,  without  naming  Rameses  in  this 
connection. 

( b ) The  Arabic  version  makes  Rameses  the  same  as 
On.  This  view  has  been  taken  by  Jablonski,  Mr.  Donne 
(Smith's  Did.  of  G.  and  II.  Geog.),  and  Mr.  Hughes 
(Baxter’s  Bible  Atlas). 

(c)  Makrizi,  an  Arabic  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

on  the  strength  of  an  Arabian  tradition,  held  that  the  true 
spot  was  Belbeis  or  Belbeys,  now  a considerable  town  about 
twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Cairo.  Kurtz  (Hist,  of  0.  G. 
vol.  ii.  p.  367)  and  Davidson  (Introd.  to  0.  T.  i.  p.  315), 
have  adopted  this  notion.  # 

(d)  Most  modern  authorities  are  inclined  to  identify 
Rameses  either  with  Heroopolis,  or  with  some  spot  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  placing  Heroopolis  on  the  west 
of  the  Birkel  Temsah  (p.  21,  note  xi.]  Cliampollion 
placed  Heroopolis  at  Abu  Kesheib,  and  took  it  for  the 
same  as  Rameses  : Lepsius  agrees  with  him  in  identifying 
Rameses  with  Abu  Keslieib,  hut  he  supposes  the  ruins 
at  Mukfar,  two  miles  to  the  east,  to  be  the  remains  of 
Heroopolis.  Ewald,  Hengstenberg,  Bunsen,  Kiepert,  Keil, 
Robinson,  Stanley,  and  the  best  Egyptian  scholars,  agree 
that  the  approximation  to  the  site  of  Rameses  which  is 
thus  indicated,  cannot  be  far  wrong.  The  narrative  seems 
plainly  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  the  other  places  that  have 
been  mentioned.  We  must  certainly  look  for  the  site 
somewhere  in  the  land  of  Goshen : neither  Letopolis  nor 
On  could  have  come  within  its  limits ; if  Belbeis  did  so,  it 
must  have  been  at  its  south-east  extremity,  the  part  most 
remote  from  the  direction  which  the  Israelites  wTere  to 
take,  and  from  the  places  where  most  of  them  dwelt. 

vii.  It  has  been  inferred  from  Exod.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20, 
xiv.  2,  that  the  march  from  Rameses  to  Pikakirotk  occupied 
no  more  than  three  days.  This  was  the  view  of  Josephus. 
Assuming  that  the  host  took  nearly  the  course  laid  down 
in  map  No.  7,  Dr.  Robinson  observes  that  the  distance 
would  be  “ some  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles,  which  might 
easily  have  been  passed  over  by  the  Israelites  in  three  days.” 
(B.  Pi.  i.  p.  55.)  The  halting  places  between  Rameses 
and  the  gulf  are  inserted  in  the  map  in  spots  which  seem 


most  nearly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  narrative,  if 
we  thus  understand  it.  But  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
respecting  the  site  of  either  of  them.  The  name  of 
Succotk,  the  first  place  of  encampment,  is  put  in  the  map. 
at  a place  called  Rejum  el-Khail  (Rob.  i.  p.  50).  Etham, 
“ in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  ” (Exod.  xiii.  20),  called 
the  wilderness  of  Etham  (Num.  xxxiii.  8),  is  placed  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  in  accordance  with  the  Atlas 
to  Bunsen’s  BibelwerJc.  This  position  could  only  be  ap- 
proved on  one  of  the  improbable  suppositions,  either  that 
the  Bitter  Lakes  in  the  time  of  Moses  had  become  dry,  or 
that  they  were  considered  as  a part  of  the  wilderness. 
Robinson  and  Keil  prefer  to  place  Etham  at  the  south 
extremity  of  the  Lakes ; Kurtz,  probably  with  better 
reason,  at  its  north  extremity,  at  or  near  the  ruins  of 
Serapium.  [Sketch  map,  p.  17.]  The  site  of  Etham 
will  again  claim  our  attention  [p.  20,  note  viii.]  We  may, 
however,  here  remark  that,  comparing  with  each  other  the 
different  views  that  have  been  mentioned,  it  would  seem  to 
be  impossible  to  arrange  the  march  in  any  feasible  manner, 
if  we  limit  it  to  three  days,  so  as  to  bring  the  end  of  the 
second  day’s  journey  to  “ the  edge  of  the  wilderness.”  We 
have  to  make  either  the  second  stage,  or  the  third  stage, 
too  long  to  come  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  Besides 
this,  the  narrative  appears  to  suggest  another  objection  to 
such  a short  period.  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that 
Pharaoh  could  have  obtained  his  information,  and  effected 
his  arrangements  for  pursuit,  within  three  days. 

But  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  we 
should  adopt  this  limitation.  There  is  a Jewish  tradition 
that  prolongs  the  time  to  seven  days.  The  text  of 
Scripture  itself  would  certainly  allow  of  any  reasonable 
extension.  In  the  narrative  of  the  marches  of  the  Israel- 
ites two  distinct  terms  are  used,  one  signifying  the 
breaking  up  of  a camp  that  has  been  regularly  pitched 
massah ),  which  is  rendered  journey  in  our  version 
in  Exod.  xvii.  1,  xl.  36;  Num.  xxxiii.  1,  Ac.,  and  the 
other  denoting  the  march  of  a day  (DV  1"H,  derelc  yom ), 
which  occurs  in  Num.  x.  33,  xi.  31,  xxxiii.  8.  Cf.  Exod. 
xv.  22 ; Deut.  i.  2.  Now,  neither  of  these  terms  is  used 
in  reference  to  the  marches  in  Egypt.  There  appears  to 
he  nothing  whatever  in  the  text  to  hinder  our  taking 
Succoth,  Etham,  and  Pikakirotk,  as  the  places  wrhere 
regular  encampments  were  made,  without  regard  either 
to  the  time  spent  on  the  march  from  place  to  place  or 
to  the  duration  of  the  halt.  The  critics  who  have  pre- 
ferred some  one  of  the  more  distant  starting  points  on 
the  Nile,  have  of  necessity  assumed  a longer  period  for 
the  journey.  (Kurtz,  Yon  Raumer,  Ac.) 

The  rapidity  with  which  whole  communities  of  Tartars 
have  been  known  to  traverse  long  distances  on  certain 
occasions  when  impelled,  as  the  Israelites  were,  by  some 
powerful  motive  acting  immediately  upon  each  individual, 
has  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  probability  of  the  Israelites 
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having  reached  Pihahiroth  from  Ramoses  within  three  days. 
Rut  it  should  be  kept  in  view  that  the  Tartar  tribes  are 
distinguished  by  migratory  habits,  and  have  their  apparatus 
for  encampment  always  ready.  Moving  from  place  to  place 
is  their  normal  mode  of  life.  It  was  quito  different  with 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  They  were  not,  at  tho  time  of 
the  Exodus,  of  nomadic  habits.  They  had  been  settled 
in  Goshen  for  many  generations,  and  whatever  care  and 
sagacity  may  have  directed  their  preparations  for  depar- 
ture, they  must  now  for  the  first  time  have  put  to  prac- 
tical test  their  arrangements  for  the  march. 

viii.  It  appears  never  to  have  been  doubted  that  Pithom, 
the  second  of  the  two  treasure  cities,  is  the  same  as 
Patumos,  “ the  Arabian  city  ” of  Herodotus  ii.  158. 
Larcher,  and  some  of  the  old  editors,  so  punctuated  the 
passage  as  to  make  it  signify  that  the  canal  which  took 
its  rise  from  the  Nile  at  Bubastis,  ran  into  the  Bed  Sea 
at  Patumos.  There  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  this 
reading  as  far  as  the  language  is  concerned.  The  im- 
pression, however,  became  general  that  Patumos  must  be 
the  Thoum  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  appears 
to  have  been  situated  either  at  some  ruins,  now  called 
Tel  el-Kebir  (where  Pithom  is  placed  in  Map  7),  or, 
according  to  some,  at  Abbdseh,  a little  farther  to  the 
north  (Ivitto,  Kurtz).  In  accordance  with  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage,  Gaisford,  Balir,  and  most  other 
recent  editors,  have  pointed  the  passage  so  as  to  express 
that  the  canal  flowed  out  of  the  Nile,  at  Bubastis,  near 
Patumos.  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  at  first  followed  the 
old  editors,  but  has  now  altered  his  opinion.  (See  note  on 
Herod,  ii.  158.)  Lepsius,  adopting  this  reading,  supposed 
Pithom  to  have  been  at  the  west  end  of  the  old  canal  of 
Sesostris,  and  Bameses  at  its  east  end.  (Egypt  and  Sinai, 
p.  448.) 

But  the  later  researches  of  the  distinguished  Egyptian 
scholars,  Brugsch  and  Chabas,  seem  to  render  highly 
probable  the  identification  of  Pithom  with  Etham  “ in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,”  and  to  support  the  old  view  that 
Pithom  lay  to  the  east  of  Rameses.  Canon  Cook  has 
applied  to  the  illustration  of  Exodus  what  they  and  others 
have  collected,  and  to  his  kindness  we  are  indebted  for  such 
of  the  following  particulars  as  are  derived  from  Egyptian 
sources.  That  Etham  and  Pithom  may  be  variations  of 
the  same  name  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  the  Egyptian 
characters  used  to  spell  the  words  are  exactly  the  same, 
except  in  the  first  syllable,  and  that  Rameses  is  called 
indifferently  in  Egyptian  documents,  Pi-Rameses  and  A- 
Rameses.  Assuming,  then,  Pithom  to  be  the  same  as 
Etham,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  words  of  Exod. 
xiv.  2,  and  Num.  xxxiii.  7,  plainly  require  that  the  city 
should  have  been  situated  to  the  east  rather  than  to  the 
south  of  Rameses.  The  Hebrew  verb  rendered  turn 
(2W,  shuv),  means  to  turn  away  from  a course  that 


one  has  commenced.  The  march  of  the  Israelites  had 
commenced  on  tho  high  road  from  Rameses  to  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  had  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness [p.  21,  note  x.J  The  host  had  now  to  turn  from 
the  main  road,  and  to  march  southwards,  taking  the  way 
that  skirted  the  gulf  till  they  came  to  the  place  appointed 
for  tho  crossing. 

ix.  The  particulars  that  have  been  gathered  from  very 
ancient  papyri  regarding  Pithom  and  Rameses  are  interest- 
ing. The  name  Pithom,  or  Pei-tlium,  appears  to  mean 
the  abode  or  house  of  Turn.  The  word  Turn,  like  Ba, 
in  Rameses,  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun  god,  but  it 
is  distinguished  by  more  strictly  belonging  to  him  as 
the  setting-sun,  or  the  sun  below  the  horizon.  Pithom  was 
designated  “ the  fort  of  the  Syrians,”  most  probably  be- 
cause it  commanded  the  main  road  to  Syria  at  the  ex- 
treme frontier.  The  city  consisted  of  two  parts,  separated 
by  the  canal,  but  connected  by  a bridge.  Near  it  was 
a lake  abounding  in  fish,  and  some  great  reservoirs 
to  which,  on  the  occasion  of  a great  drought,  certain 
Edomite  chiefs  were  permitted  to  bring  their  cattle.  It  is 
a striking  fact  that  these  reservoirs  are  called  in  the  papyri 
by  a name  that  is  purely  Hebrew  (D'O'IA,  b’reelcoth). 
The  city  is  said  to  have  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  a 
royal  fortress  of  great  importance,  called,  at  the  date  of  the 
papyrus,  Pi-Mernephtah,  after  the  successor  of  Rameses 
II.  whose  name  it  had  previously  borne. 

The  evidence  of  the  papyri  is  doubtful  as  to  whether 
Rameses  was  as  ancient  as  Pithom.  It  was  certainly 
situated  on  the  canal  to  the  west  of  Pithom.  Its  full 
name  was  Pi-Rameses  Meiamun.  Whether  it  took  its 
name  from  Rameses  II.,  or  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
great  fortress  of  the  land  of  Rameses  which  was  so  named 
at  an  earlier  period,  is  a question  of  difficulty  into  which 
we  need  not  here  enter.  It  was  certainly  a royal  residence 
in  the  time  of  Rameses  II.,  and  it  is  described  in  a papyrus, 
as  it  then  existed,  as  surpassing  Thebes  in  beauty,  “a 
mystery  of  the  delights  of  life.”  Its  domain  abounded  with 
fruits,  flowers,  honey,  and  wine,  and  contained  fishponds 
and  preserves,  with  granaries  full  of  wheat  and  barley 
heaped  up  to  the  skies.  All  joys  were  contained  in  it. 
Produce  of  all  kinds  came  to  it  from  distant  lands.  No 
one,  small  or  great,  who  dwelt  in  it  ever  spoke  of  priva- 
tions. 

In  the  time  of  Joseph  it  is  probable  that  the  land  of 
Rameses  was  rich  pasture,  mainly  in  its  natural  condition, 
with  but  few  inhabitants,  often,  it  might  be,  visited  by  the 
wandering  tribes  of  the  wilderness;  but  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  ages  of  cultivation,  and  the  thrift  of  the 
Israelites,  who  formed  a large  part  of  the  population 
(Exod.  i.  9),  had  produced  their  proper  effect.  It  was  in 
this  state  when  the  new  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph, 
and  who  was  the  representative  of  the  Theban  dynasty  that 
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had  driven  out  the  old  monarchs  of  the  Delta  region.  TTis 
jealous  fears  induced  him  to  coerce  the  Israelites  into 
slavery  and  so  to  bring  about  the  divine  purpose  of 
leading  them  out  of  Egypt. 

x.  From  what  has  been  stated  there  seems  no  room  to 
call  in  question  that  the  march  of  the  Israelites  was  at 
first  along  the  south  bank  of  the  canal  upon  the  highroad 
to  the  land  of  Canaan.  Succoth,  the  place  of  the  first 
encampment,  was  probably  at  a very  short  distance  from 
Raineses.  Although  the  Israelites  may  have  availed  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  of  the  long  notice  they  must  have 
had  to  make  their  arrangements,  the  first  movement  of  a 
vast  mixed  host  of  men,  women  and  children  would  hardly 
have  taken  place  without  a careful  review  of  their  gear 
for  the  march,  and  such  a review  may  have  been  made 
at  Succoth.  They  advanced,  still  keeping  the  road  by 
the  canal,  to  Pithom  (Etham),  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness, where  the  road  towards  Syria  was  carried  over  a 
bridge.  It  is  probable  that  a large  number  of  Hebrews 
dwelt  in  and  around  Pithom.  These  could  not  have 
joined  the  main  body,  and  taken  their  appointed  posi- 
tions, without  some  delay.  The  supposition  that  the 
camp  had  on  this  account  to  remain  more  than  a single 
night  at  Pithom,  as  well  as  at  Succoth,  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  their  march  was,  for 
the  circumstances,  a hasty  one. 

If  we  adopt  the  prevailing  opinion  that  Rameses  was 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Abu  Keslieib  [p.  19, 
note  (d)\,  and  suppose  that  the  Syrian  road  crossed  the 
canal  between  the  Birket  Temsali  and  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
the  city  “ on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness”  must,  it  would 
seem,  be  identified  with  Serapium,  or  with  some  spot  near 
it  in  the  district  of  Arbeh  (Quatremere,  Kurtz).  It 
is  most  likely  that  Arbek  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  dry 
land  (Robinson  i.  p.  587 ; cf.  p.  51),  and  Pithom  may 
have  been  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  where  its 
waters  entered  the  sea  at  the  old  head  of  the  gulf.  This 
would  agree  with  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii.  158), 
in  accordance  with  the  old  punctuation,  [p.  20,  note  viii.] 

The  distance  from  Rameses  to  Pithom  would  thus  be 
about  sixteen  miles.  From  thence  to  Suez  ( Baal-zephon ) 
the  distance  is  about  thirty-six  miles.-.' The  Israelites  might 
have  advanced  from  Pithom  to  Pihahiroth  in  three  or  four 
days,  the  nights  being  spent  in  bivouac. 

A different  view  has,  however,  been  taken  by  some 
Egyptologers  of  the  position  of  the  two  treasure  cities 
from  the  one  here  given.  Following  the  opinion  of  Lepsius 
that  Heroopolis  is  to  be  placed  at  Mukfar,  Heroopolis  is 
identified,  not  with  Rameses,  but  with  Pithom.  Rameses, 
in  this  case,  must  have  been  situated  at  some  spot  on  the 
canal  to  the  west,  and  the  Syrian  road  must  have  crossed 
the  canal  in  the  Wady  Seba  Biydr.  But  if  Pithom  was 
placed  at  this  spot,  we  must,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  “ the 


edge  of  the  wilderness,”  adopt  the  rather  improbable  sup- 
position that  the  canal  formed  the  southern  boundary  of 
this  part  of  the  wilderness. 

Though  our  present  knowledge  may  not  bo  sufficient  to 
lead  us  to  any  very  satisfactory  conclusion  regarding  the 
exact  site  of  either  of  the  treasure  cities,  it  is  no  small 
matter  to  be  enabled  to  establish,  on  highly  probable 
grounds,  the  identification  of  Pithom  with  Etham,  and 
its  position  on  the  east  of  Rameses  rather  than  on  the 
west.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  recent  Egyptology. 

xi.  The  situation  of  Heroopolis  is  a question  of  great 
interest  in  its  connection  with  these  inquiries.  The 
Egyptian  name  of  the  city  was  Heroon ; but  the  Greek 
writers,  misled  by  a fancied  etymology,  called  it  Heroo- 
polis. According  to  the  LXX  (Gen.  xlvi.  28,  29),  it  was 
here  that  Joseph  met  his  father  on  his  arrival  from 
Canaan.  From  the  way  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  canals  [p.  18,  note  iii.],  and  from  its 
having  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Red  Sea, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  a place  of  chief  commercial  im- 
portance in  Lower  Egypt.  It  must  have  been  either 
upon,  or  connected  with,  the  gulf  that  was  named  from 
it  (Strabo  xvi.  759;  xvii.  804;  Ptol.  ii.  1,  § 6;  iv.  5, 
§ 54  ; v.  17,  § 1).  Strabo  distinctly  speaks  of  it  as  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  (eh  no  yvyoi  rod  ' Apa/3lov  koXttov). 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  designation  of  the  gulf 
by  no  means  proves  that  the  city  actually  stood  upon  its 
shore.  The  connection  of  the  gulf  with  the  city  by  means 
of  the  canal  would  sufficiently  account  for  its  name.  In 
this  way  Heroopolis  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  being  upon  the  Nile  (7 rpo?  tw  N e/X&>,  Strabo 
xvii.  p.  767).  Our  own  use  of  the  name  Bristol  Channel  is 
a case  in  point.  The  city  may  therefore  have  been  either 
at  Abu  Keslieib  or  at  Mukfar,  and  the  position  thus  given 
to  it  substantially  agrees  with  Antoninus,  who  makes  its 
distance  from  Serapium  to  be  eighteen  Roman  miles. 

xii.  Migdol  (i.e.  the  watch-tower)  is  placed  in  the  map 
at  the  fortress  of  Ajrud.  But  some,  on  better  ground, 
would  rather  identify  it  with  Birs  Suez  (i.e.  the  tower  of 
Suez),  which,  according  to  Canon  Cook,  is  called  Maldal 
on  Egyptian  monuments.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  other  Egyptian  Migdol  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
(xliv.  1),  and  by  Ezekiel  (xxix.  10),  which,  being  a chief 
landmark  on  the  north,  answered  to  Syene  in  the  south : 
the  two  places  are  named  together  as  the  extremities  of 
the  land,  like  the  Dan  and  Beersheba  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  Geba  and  Beersheba  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
(See  margin  of  the  English  Bible  on  Ezek.  xxix.  10.)  The 
northern  Migdol  is  called  Magdolum  in  Antoninus,  and 
was  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Pelusium. 

xiii.  Canon  Cook,  on  the  authority  of  Chabas,  believes 
that  the  name  Pihahiroth,  signifies  the  place  of  tanks  or 
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reservoirs.  In  a curious  papyrus  deciphered  by  Chabas  it 
is  said  that  Pehir  (which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Pihahi- 
rotli)  was  the  place  from  which  Baineses  was  supplied 
with  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers.  The  spot  may  rea- 
sonably be  identified  with  Ajrud,  now  a watering  place  for 
caravans.  (Bobinson  i.  p.  45.) 

xiv.  Baalzepiion  was,  according  to  Eusebius,  the  same 
as  the  Klysma  of  the  classical  writers  (Ptol.  iv.  5,  § 14  ; 
Ant.  Itin.  170),  called  by  the  Arabian  writers  Kolzom,  the 
modern  Suez.  The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  “ before 
Pihahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against 
Baal-zephon  ” (Exod.  xiv.  2),  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
plain  of  Suez,  where  there  is  ample  space  for  a large 
encampment.  In  this  spot  they  were  well  described  in 
the  words  of  Pharaoh  as  “ entangled  in  the  land  ” (Exod. 
xiv.  3),  their  advance  to  the  south  being  checked  by  the 
heights  of  Jebel  Atulcah. 

XV.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  by  old  as  well  as 
by  recent  writers,  that  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea  at  the 
narrow  strait  of  Suez,  where  the  distance  from  one  shore 
to  the  other  is  3450  feet,  about  two-thirds  of  a mile.  Dr. 
Bobinson  thus  speaks  of  the  occurrence  : — “ The  Lord,  it 
is  said,  caused  the  sea  to  go  (or  to  flow  out)  by  a strong 
east  wind.  The  miracle,  therefore,  is  represented  as 
mediate ; not  a direct  suspension  of,  or  interference  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  but  a miraculous  adaptation  of  those 
laws  to  produce  a required  result.  It  was  wrought  by 
natural  means  supernaturally  applied.  For  this  reason 
we  are  here  entitled  to  look  only  for  the  natural  effects 
arising  from  the  operation  of  such  a cause.  In  the  some- 
what indefinite  phraseology  of  the  Hebrew,  an  east  wind 
means  any  wind  from  the  eastern  quarter,  and  would 
include  the  N.E.  wind,  which  often  prevails  in  this  region. 
Now,  it  will  be  obvious,  from  the  inspection  of  any  good 
map  of  the  gulf,  that  a strong  N.E.  wind  acting  here  upon 
the  ebb-tide  would  necessarily  have  the  effect  to  drive  out 
the  waters  from  the  small  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  up 
by  Suez,  and  also  from  the  end  of  the  gulf  itself,  leaving 
the  shallower  portions  dry,  while  the  more  northern  part 
of  the  arm,  which  was  anciently  broader  and  deeper  than 
at  present,  would  still  remain  covered  with  water.  Thus 
the  waters  would  be  divided,  and  be  a wall  (or  defence)  to 
the  Israelites  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Nor  will 
it  be  less  obvious,  from  a similar  inspection,  that  in  no  other 
part  of  the  whole  gulf  would  a N.E.  wind  act  in  the  same 
manner  to  drive  out  the  waters.”  ( B . B.  i.  p.  57.) 

As  regards  the  place  of  the  passage,  all  the  best  autho- 
rities may  be  said  to  agree,  including  Niebuhr,  Laborde, 
Ewald,  Kurtz,  Tischendorf,  Bunsen,  Iviepert,  Stanley,  and 
Davidson.  Some  few  writers  have,  however,  imagined 
that  the  point  at  which  the  host  entered  the  sea  was 
lias  Atulcah , the  cape  at  the  south-east  foot  of  Jebel 
Atdkah,  about  twelve  miles  below  Suez,  where  the  sea  is 


ten  miles  in  width.  (See  Kitto’s  Palestine,  p.  178.)  Dr. 
Kitto  supposed  that  they  marched  along  the  sea  from  the 
north  ; but  others,  who  agree  wTith  him  as  to  the  place  of 
crossing,  conceive  that  they  approached  the  Bas  Atulcah 
by  the  Wady  TmvdriJc,  having  started  from  Babylon  or 
On.  (Yon  Baumer,  Paldstina,  p.  440.) 

2.  From  the  Bed  Sea  to  Sinai. — (Exod.  xv.  22 — xix.  1 ; 

Num.  xxxiii.  8-15.) 

i.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  route  which  the  Israel- 
ites took  immediately  after  crossing  the  Bed  Sea,  but  wTe 
are  unable  to  determine  with  exact  certainty  any  of  the  sta- 
tions which  are  mentioned  in  Exod.  xv.,  xvi.  They  passed 
through  the  south  portion  of  the  Wilderness  of  Etham. 
(Num.  xxxiii.  8.) — Marah  (Exod.  xv.  23)  has  been  placed 
by  some  at  the  spot  called  Ayun  Musa,  i.e.  the  Wells  of 
Moses,  w'here  there  are  several  fountains  of  brackish  water ; 
but  more  authors  have  been  inclined  to  identify  it  with 
Ain  Hawarah  (Bobinson,  Burckhardt,  &c.),  or  with  Wady 
el-Amarah,  three  miles  and  a half  north  of  Ain  Hawarah 
(Bunsen,  Ewald,  Davidson). — Elim,  where  there  were 
“ twelve  wells  and  threescore  and  ten  palm  trees  ” 
(Exod.  xv.  27  ; Num.  xxxiii.  9),  is  placed  by  Bobinson  at 
Wady  Ghurundel,  which  is  the  chief  watering  place  of  the 
neighbourhood  ; but  by  Laborde  and  others  at  Wady  Useit, 
where  there  are  palm  trees  as  well  as  water  (see  Stanley, 
S.  and  P.  p.  68).  In  questions  of  this  kind,  between 
places  with  similar  natural  advantages,  very  near  each 
other,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  fair  argument, 
unless  the  name  may  furnish  it.  Bobinson  justly  observes 
that  “ the  Israelites  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
marched  in  one  body.  More  probably  the  stations,  as 
enumerated,  refer  rather  to  the  headquarters  of  Moses 
and  the  Elders,  with  a portion  of  the  people  who  kept 
near  them ; while  other  portions  preceded  or  followed  them 
at  various  distances,  as  the  convenience  of  water  and 
pasturage  might  dictate.” 

There  is  a very  general  agreement  between  critics  as  to 
the  station  “by  the  Bed  Sea”  (Num.  xxxiii.  10,  11). 
The  host,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  could 
have  passed  only  on  the  east  side  of  Jebel  Hummdm  to  the 
head  of  the  Wady  Taiyibeh  (Bobinson  i.  72  ; Stanley,  S. 
and  P.  p.  38;  Kurtz,  Old  Covenant,  iii.  19).  From 
thence  they  advanced  to  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  where 
the  supply  of  manna  commenced  (Exod.  xvi.  4). 

ii.  From  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  three  possible  routes  to 
the  spot  where  the  Law  was  given  have  been  marked  out 
by  travellers  ; and  the  positions  which  have  been  given  to 
the  intermediate  stations,  Dophkah,  Alush  (Num.  xxxiii. 
12,  13),  and  Bephidim  (Exod.  xvii.  1 ; Num.  xxxiii.  14), 
have  varied  accordingly. 
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(a)  The  northern  route,  by  the  Hebbet  er-Bamleh  ( i.e . 
the  plain  of  sand),  is  said  to  be  without  water,  and  par- 
ticularly exposed  to  the  outrages  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
the  desert,  [p.  10,  note  3.] 

(b)  The  southern  one,  by  Wady  llebrdn,  on  the  south 
side  of  Jebel  Serial,  is  said  to  be  difficult,  and  in  its  upper- 
part  quite  impassable,  for  a great  multitude. 

(c)  The  central  one,  which  is  that  marked  in  the  map, 
by  Wady  Mukatteb,  Wady  Feirdn,  and  Wady  esh-Sheik, 
appears  to  be  well  supplied  with  water,  and  is  in  all  re- 
spects the  easiest. 

iii.  But  essentially  connected  with  the  inquiry  regarding 
the  route,  is  the  great  question  in  the  topography  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula — Which  is  the  true  Sinai,  the  summit 
from  which  the  voice  of  God  gave  the  law  to  Moses? 
There  are  four  heights  to  which  this  distinguished  honour 
has  been,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  ascribed  by  different 
travellers.  The  sacred  narrative  appears  to  require  that 
there  should  be  a mountain,  or  cliff,  with  a plain  in  front 
of  it  sufficiently  large  for  the  encampment  of  a great  host. 
There  are  at  least  three  summits  in  the  group  which  are 
said  to  answer  pretty  well  to  these  conditions. 

iv.  But  there  is  also  a question  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  names  Horeb  and  Sinai.  The  use  of  these  in  the  Bible 
is  puzzling.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  matter 
at  length ; but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  general  impres- 
sion of  travellers  and  critics  has  been  that  one  of  the 
names  belongs  to  a region  more  or  less  extended,  and  the 
other  to  the  one  summit  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
question  centres.  The  greater  number  have  taken  Horeb 
in  its  proper  sense  for  the  wider  name,  and  Sinai  for  the 
particular  one  (Robinson,  Hengstenberg,  Hitter,  Rodiger, 
&c.)  This  view,  on  the  w'hole,  seems  to  present  the  least 
difficulty  (cf.  Exod.  xxxiii.  6,  with  xxxiv.  2),  and,  as  the 
greater  in  this  case  must  include  the  less,  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  use  of  the  name  Horeb  in  Deuteronomy, 
as  that  of  the  place  where  the  Law  was  given,  i.  6. — 
iv.  10. — v.  2,  &c.  But  some,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
taken  Sinai  for  the  general  name,  and  Horeb  for  the  par- 
ticular one  (Gesenius,  &c.)  Others  have  supposed  that 
each  name  denotes  the  mountain,  but  that  Sinai  may  have 
been  the  native  name  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wilderness,  and  Horeb  the  Egyptian  one  (Kurtz). 

V.  There  is  a quadrangular  mass  of  table-land  near  the 
middle  of  the  entire  group  of  mountains,  the  length  of 
which  is  about  five  miles,  and  the  width  about  two.  Its 
length  runs  from  north-west  to  south-east.  It  is  bounded 
at  the  sides  by  narrow  ravines.  At  each  end  it  rises  into 
a summit,  which  precipitously  slopes  down  to  a plain  of 
considerable  extent.  It  is  between  these  two  summits  that 
the  suffrages  of  the  greater  number  of  critics  are  divided. 


(a)  The  one  which  has  the  support  of  local  tradition 
is  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  tableland.  It  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  Jebel  Musa  (i.e.  the  Mountain  of  Moses). 
[Map  8.]  According  to  Bussegger,  its  height  above  the 
sea  is  7097  feet,  and  above  the  plain  at  its  foot,  2000  feet. 
The  name  of  the  plain  is  Sebdiyeh.  The  spot  has  been 
described  by  several  German  travellers.  Their  descrip- 
tions have  convinced  Bitter,  Kurtz,  Keil,  and  Kalisch 
that  this  was  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  law.  Bitter 
says : “ The  place  is  large  enough  to  contain  an  immense 
crowd  of  people  ; it  lies  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
which  rises  above  it  like  a great  monolithic  granite  wall 
to  the  height  of  2000  feet ; the  buildings  on  the  top, 
the  mosque,  the  Christian  chapel,  and  even  the  stone  of 
Moses,  are  clearly  discernible  by  any  one  looking  up  from 
below.  There  is  not  a single  spot  in  the  whole  peninsula 
in  which  the  topographical  data  given  in  the  Bible  can 
all  be  found  united  more  perfectly  than  they  are  here.” 
Graul  (quoted  by  Kurtz)  says : “ Of  all  the  spots  in  the 
peninsula  which  I have  visited,  not  one  has  seemed  to  me 
to  harmonize  so  completely  with  the  Biblical  account  of 
the  giving  of  the  law  as  the  Jebel  Musa  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood.” (Kurtz  iii.  71 ; Keil  on  Exod.  xix.  1.)  But 
Dr.  Stanley’s  impression  of  the  place  was  very  different. 
“ I came  to  the  conclusion  (says  he)  that  it  could'  only  be 
taken  for  the  place  if  none  other  existed.  It  is  rough, 
uneven,  and  narrow.  The  only  advantage  which  it  has  is, 
that  the  peak  from  a few  points  of  view  rises  in  a more 
commanding  form  than  the  Bus  es-Sussdfeh.  But  the 
mountain  never  descends  to  the  plain.  No  ; if  we  are  to 
have  a mountain  without  a wide  amphitheatre  at  its  base, 
let  us  have  Serbal.”  (S.  and  P.  p.  76.)  Tischendorf,  who, 
like  Dr.  Stanley,  favours  the  claims  of  the  northern  summit 
and  plain,  speaks  of  the  great  difficulty  of  the  approach 
to  the  plain  of  Sebdiyeh. 

(b)  The  Bus  es-Sussdfeh,  the  summit  at  the  north  end 
of  the  tableland,  has  been  well  described  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
Dean  Stanley  and  others,  and  its  identification  with  Sinai 
has  been  accepted  vrith  favour  by  the  greater  number  of 
modern  critics.  It  is  called  Horeb  by  the  monks  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  approach  to  it  from  the  north  is  by 
the  Wady  esh-Sheihh,  which  opens  out  into  the  Wady  er- 
Bahah,  a plain  2300  yards  in  length,  and  900  yards  in 
breadth,  above  which  the  mountain  rises  abruptly  to  the 
height  of  nearly  1500  feet.  The  plain  is  not  quite  so 
extensive  as  that  of  Sebaiyeh,  but  its  surface  is  much 
more  level  and  less  encumbered.  The  defile  on  the  east 
side  of  the  tableland  is  called  the  Wady  Shueib,  i.e.  the 
valley  of  Hobab,  or  Jethro ; that  on  the  west  side  is  called 
the  Wady  Lejd,  along  which  a brook  runs  from  Jebel 
Kdtherin.  Dr.  Stanley  says  : “ No  one  who  has  approached 
the  Bus  es-Sussdfeh  through  that  noble  plain  [that  is,  the 
meeting  place  of  the  Wady  esh-Sheihh  with  the  Wady 
er-Bdhah\,  or  who  has  looked  down  upon  the  plain 
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from  that  majestic  height,  will  willingly  part  with  tlio 
belief  that  these  are  the  two  essential  features  of  the  view 
of  the  Israelite  camp.  That  such  a 2>lain  should  exist  at 
all  at  the  foot  of  such  a cliff  is  so  remarkable  a coincidence 
with  the  sacred  narrative  as  to  furnish  a strong  internal 
argument,  not  merely  of  its  identity  with  the  scene,  but  of 
the  scene  itself  having  been  described  by  an  eye-witness. 
The  awful  and  lengthened  approach,  as  to  some  natural 
sanctuary,  would  have  been  the  fittest  preparation  for  the 
coming  scene.  The  low  line  of  alluvial  mounds  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  exactly  answers  to  the  ‘ bounds  ’ which 
were  to  keep  the  people  off  from  ‘ touching  the  mount.’ 
The  plain  itself  is  not  broken  and  uneven  and  narrowly 
shut  in,  like  almost  all  others  in  the  range ; but  presents 
a long  retiring  sweep,  against  which  the  people  could 
‘ remove  and  stand  afar  off.’  The  cliff,  rising  like  a huge 
altar  in  front  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  visible  against 
the  sky  hi  lonely  grandeur  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole 
plain,  is  the  very  image  of  the  mount  that  might  not  be 
touched,  and  from  which  the  voice  of  God  might  he  heard 
far  and  wide  over  the  stillness  of  the  plain  below,  widened 
at  that  point  to  its  utmost  extent  by  the  confluence  of  all 
the  contiguous  valleys.” — S.  andP.  p.  43 ; see  also  p.  75. 

(c)  The  arguments  in  favour  of  Jebel  Serial,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Wady  Feirdn,  have  been  put  forth  by 
Professor  Lepsius  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity. 
(Egypt  and  Sinai,  p.  303,  sq.,  with  Appendix  B.)  He 
supposes  that  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  was  in  the 
Wady  Feirdn,  at  a very  considerable  distance  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  This  particular  can  hardly  he 
reconciled  with  the  narrative,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  people  “ camped  before  the  mount,”  and  that  Moses 
wrent  up  in  their  immediate  presence. 

(d)  Professor  Riippell  appears  to  stand  almost  alone  in 
taking  up  the  cause  of  Jebel  Kdtlierin.  [Map  8.] 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  seems  that  we 
may  fairly  give  the  preference  to  Bus  es-Sussdfeh.  Dr. 
Robinson  appears  to  have  argued  the  matter  successfully 
(B.  B.  i.  106).  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  Jebel 
Fureia  [Map  8],  is  situated  with  perhaps  equal  advantage 
in  relation  to  the  Wady  er-Bdhah,  and  Dr.  Stanley  has 
remarked  that  the  name  by  which  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Jebel  Sina,  is  very  probably  allied  to  Sinai.  No  traveller 
has  yet  fully  described  it. 

vi.  Rephtdim  has  been  placed  by  most  travellers  in  the 
Wady  Feirdn,  not  far  from  the  ancient  city  Paran,  which 
was  the  see  of  a bishop  in  the  fourth  century,  and  to  which 
the  wady  owes  its  modern  name.  This  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  our  extending  the  name  Horeh  considerably 
to  the  north-west  of  Bds  es-Sussdfeh  (Exod.  xvii.  1,  6). 
(See  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  41.)  Dr.  Robinson  considered 
that  he  had  found  Rephidim  in  a defile  in  the  Wady  esh- 
Sheikh,  about  five  hours’  distance  from  its  joining  the 
Wady  er-Bdhah. — There  is  nothing  of  any  weight  to  help 


us  to  fix  the  positions  of  Alush  and  Dophkah.  They  are 
not,  therefore,  inserted  in  the  map. 

3.  From  Sinai  to  Kadesh-barnea. — (Num.  x.  33  ; xi.  3, 
34,  35  ; xii.  16;  xiii.  26;  xx.  1 ; xxxiii.  16-18.) 

i.  From  this  point,  the  regular  itinerary  of  the  route  ot 
the  Israelites,  given  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  is  of  increasing  im- 
portance, owing  to  the  more  fragmentary  character  of  the 
historical  narrative.  Assuming,  on  grounds  that  will  pre- 
sently be  mentioned,  that  the  encampment  at  Kadesh- 
barnea  was  the  same  as  that  spoken  of  as  the  encamp- 
ment at  Rithmah  in  Num.  xxxiii.  18,  there  were  but  two 
stations  between  it  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai.  The 
first  of  these,  Kibroth-iiattaavah,  evidently  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  Taberah  (Num.  xi.,  compare  v.  3 with 
v.  34),  and  was  three  days’  journey  from  Sinai  (Num.  x. 
33).  It  seems  that  the  Israelites  could  have  travelled 
northward  only  through  the  Wady  ez-Zulalcah.  The 
way  by  the  shore  of  the  AElanitic  gulf,  which  is  marked 
as  their  route  in  some  maps,  and  is  approved  by  Robinson, 
is  asserted  to  be  impassable  for  a large  host  (Stanley, 
S.  and  P.  p.  84).  That  the  march  was  to  the  north,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Wilderness  of  Paran,  seems  to  be 
clearly  indicated  in  Num.  x.  12.  We  must  therefore  look 
for  the  position  of  Kibroth-hattaavah  to  the  north  of 
the  Jebel  et-Tih,  and  no  place  seems  to  suit  the  case  better 
than  that  now  called  El-Ain,  i.e.  the  fountain. — The 
second  station,  Hazeroth,  has  been  placed,  merely  on 
account  of  the  name,  at  Ain  el- Under  ah.  But  if  their 
purpose  was  to  pass  through  the  Wady  ez-Zulalcah,  they 
would  hardly  turn  aside  to  the  Ain  el-Huderah.  Bir 
eth- Themed  has  therefore  been  suggested  as  a more  pro- 
bable site  for  Hazeroth. 

ii.  The  name  of  the  next  station,  Rithmah,  appears  to  be 
derived  from  rothem  (DJT),  which  denotes  a species  of 
broom  (Genista  retem)  that  abounds  in  some  parts  of  the 
wilderness.  (Robinson  i.  p.  84  ; Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  20.) 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  word  rotliem  is  falsely  ren- 
dered juniper  in  1 Kings  xix.  4,  5;  Job  xxx.  4;  Ps.  cxx.  4. 
That  the  encampment  at  Rithmah  (the  place  of  broom)  was 
the  veiy  same  as  that  spoken  of  in  different  places  as  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Paran,  as  in  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  and 
as  at  Kadesh,  or  Kadesh-barnea,  seems  almost  beyond  a 
doubt  from  several  particulars  in  the  course  of  the  history. 

We  are  told  in  Num.  xxxiii.  18  that  they  “departed 
from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in  Rithmah ;”  in  Num. 
xii.  16,  it  is  said  that  they  “ removed  from  Hazeroth,  and 
pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.”  Now,  it  was  from 
this  encampment  “ in  the  wilderness  of  Paran  ” that  the 
twelve  spies  were  sent  (Num.  xiii.  3),  and  we  are  told  that 
they  “returned  unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  to  Kadesh.” 
(Num.  xiii.  26.)  They  are  said  (Num.  xiii.  21)  to  have 
“ searched  the  land  from  the  Wilderness  of  Zin  unto 
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Rchob.”  In  Num.  xxxii.  8,  and  Deut.  ix.  23,  it  is  stated 
that  the  spies  were  sent  from  Kadesh-barnea. 

The  spies  must  have  been  sent  out  in  the  second  year  of 
the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  At  a much  later  period, 
in  the  words  of  the  itinerary  (Num.  xxxiii.  36),  the  Israelites 
“pitched  in  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh.”  In 
Num.  xx.  1,  it  is  said  that  they  came  “ into  the  desert 
of  Zin,  and  abode  in  Kadesh.”  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Miriam  died,  and  that  the  people  murmured  for  want  of 
water,  when  Moses  obtained  a supply,  as  he  had  previously 
done  at  Rephidim  (Exod.  xvii.  7),  by  striking  the  rock 
with  his  rod.  From  this  the  place  was  called  Meribah- 
kadesh.  (Num.  xx.  1-13,  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  51.) 

Some  have  supposed  that  Meribah-kadesh  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Zin,  and  Kadesh-barnea  in  the  Wilderness 
of  Paran,  were  two  different  places  (Jerome,  Liglitfoot,  &c.) 
Blit  to  say  nothing  of  several  particulars  already  noticed 
which  are  opposed  to  this  view,  we  know  that  in  the  time 
of  Ezekiel,  Mebibah-kadesh  was  distinctly  identified  with 
the  Kadesh-barnea,  which  was  one  of  the  great  land- 
marks of  the  Holy  Land.  (Cf.  Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28, 
with  Num.  xxxiv.  4.) 

We  seem,  then,  to  be  warranted  in  concluding  that 
Kadesh  was  a city  (Num.  xx.  16),  situated  in  a district 
called  Rithmah,  in  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  and  that  the 
Israelites  visited  it  twice : first,  when  they  entered  the 
Wilderness  of  Zin  \i.e.  the  Arabah — p.  12,  note  vi.]  from 
Hazeroth,  soon  after  leaving  Sinai  in  the  second  year  of 
then’  migrations ; and  secondly,  after  extending  their 
journeys  to  Ezion-geber  (Num.  xxxiii.  35)  in,  or  nearly  in, 
the  fortieth  year  (Num.  xxxiii.  38),  when  Miriam  died  and 
Moses  struck  the  rock,  and  when  the  King  of  Edom  refused 
them  a passage  through  his  territory. 

It  also  appears,  from  the  passages  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  that  the  Wilderness  of  Zin  was  often 
included  as  a part  of  the  great  Wilderness  of  Paran. 
We  must  in  this  way  explain  the  fact,  assuming  Hazeroth 
to  be  Bir  eth-Themed,  which  is  doubtless  in  the  Wil- 
derness of  Paran,  that  the  next  encampment,  that  “ in  the 
Wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh”  (Num.  xxxiii.  36)5 
should  be  designated  in  Num.  xii.  16,  as  “in  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Paran.”  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
encampment  in  Kadesh,  which  was  marked  by  its  repetition 
after  a long  interval,  by  its  long  duration  (Deut.  i.  46 ; 
cf.  Num.  xiii.  25),  and  by  the  importance  of  what  occurred 
there  (Num.  xii.  16 — xx.  22),  might  have  been  distin- 
guished as,  in  a special  sense,  the  Encampment  in  the  Wil- 
derness. (Deut.  i.  19  ; viii.  15.) 

iii.  There  is  no  important  question  connected  with  the 
track  of  the  Israelites  that  seems  to  be  less  capable  of 
satisfactory  solution  than  that  relating  to  the  position  of 
Kadesh-barnea. 

According  to  Deut.  i.  2,  it  appears  that  the  distance 
from  Mount  Horeb  to  Kadesh-barnea  was,  at  the  ordinary 


rate  of  travelling,  a journey  of  eleven  days,  and  that  it  was 
“ by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir.”  In  verse  19,  the  journey  is, 
said  to  be  “ by  the  way  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,” 
which  appears  to  have  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Arabah  (see  Judg.  i.  36),  and  to  have  been  opposite  to 
Mount  Seir,  on  the  borders  of  Edom  (Num.  xxxiii.  37 ; 
xx.  16, 22, 23).  The  way  most  probably  lay  between  the  two 
mounts.  From  these  statements,  Kadesh-barnea  has  been 
generally  placed  somewhere  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Arabah,  but  there  has  been  much  doubt  as  to  the  precise  spot. 

(a)  In  placing  it  at  Ain  el-Weibeh  in  the  map,  we 
have  followed  the  authority  of  Dr.  Robinson,  with  whom 
most  recent  writers  agree.  He  thus  describes  the  spot : 
“ We  were  much  struck,  while  at  el-Weibeh,  with  the  entire 
adaptedness  of  its  position  to  the  Scriptural  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Israelites  on  their  second  arrival 
at  Kadesh.  There  was  at  Kadesh  a fountain,  called  also 
En-mishpat  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  : this  was  then  either  partially 
dried  up,  or  exhausted  by  the  multitude ; so  that  there 
was  no  water  for  the  congregation.  By  a miracle,  water 
was  brought  forth  abundantly  out  of  the  rock.  Moses 
now  sent  messengers  to  the  King  of  Edom,  informing  him 
that  they  were  in  Kadesh,  a city  in  the  uttermost  of  his 
border,  and  asking  leave  to  pass  through  his  country,  so  as 
to  continue  their  course  around  Moab,  and  approach  Pales- 
tine from  the  east.  This  Edom  refused ; and  the  Israelites 
accordingly  marched  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died, 
and  then  along  the  Arabah  to  the  Red  Sea.”  ( B . H.  ii. 
p.  175  ; see  also  p.  194.) 

( b ) Yon  Raumer  and  Keil  prefer  to  place  Kadesh  at 
some  distance  to  the  north  of  Ain  el-Weibeh,  at  the 
fountain  called  Ain  Hash,  which  the  Arabs  told  Dr.  Ro- 
binson produced  a good  supply  of  sweet  living  water,  and 
where  there  were  some  ruins.  (Rob.  ii.  pp.  119,  177.) 

(c)  There  is  a spot  with  similar  natural  qualifications 
at  which  Kadesh-barnea  is  placed  in  some  maps,  to  the 
south-west  of  A in  el-  Weibeh,  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  as 
Petra,  called  el-Mukrah,  where  the  Arabs  say  there  is  a 
bluff  cliff,  with  a spring  of  good  water,  called  Ain  esh- 
Shehdbeh,  at  its  base.  (Rob.  i.  p.  179.) 

(d)  Dean  Stanley  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  true 
spot  is  at  Petra,  called  in  the  Old  Testament  Sela,  i.e. 
the  Rock  (2  Kings  xiv.  7 ; Is.  xvi.  1),  or  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  After  stating  that  this  view  receives 
support  from  the  general  current  of  tradition  as  preserved 
by  Josephus,  the  Talmudists,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  the 
modern  Arabs  (who  call  the  basin  of  Petra,  the  Valley  of 
Moses,  and  the  great  ravine  by  which  a torrent  is 
admitted  into  the  valley,  the  Cleft  of  Moses),  he  says : — 
“ In  accordance  with  these  confirmations  are  the  inci- 
dental expressions  of  the  narrative  itself.  The  word 
always  used  for  ‘ the  rock  ’ of  Kadesh,  in  describing  the 
second  supply  of  water,  is  sela,  or  ‘ cliff,’  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  usual  word  isur — e rock,’  which  is  no  less  inva- 
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riably  applied  to  ‘ tlie  rock  ’ of  Iloreb,  the  scene  of  the 
first  supply.  It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  the  relative 
meaning  of  the  two  words ; but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
of  the  two,  sela,  like  our  word  4 cliff,’  is  the  grander  and 
more  abrupt  feature.  On  the  one  hand,  this  is  of  import- 
ance as  excluding  from  the  claimants  to  the  name  of 
Kadesh  such  spots  as  Ain  el-Weibch,  where  the  rocks  are 
merely  stony  shelves  of  three  or  four  feet  in  height.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  name  ‘ Sela’  is  also  the  same  as  that  by  which 
in  later  times  the  place,  now  called  Petra,  was  designated.” 
— 8.  and  P.  p.  95 ; see  also  Jewish  Church,  p.  180,  sq. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  balance  the  claims  of  these 
four  spots.  Any  one  of  them  appears  to  go  far  towards 
fulfilling  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  narrative.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  situation  of  Petra  seems  not 
quite  to  agree  with  the  words  addressed  to  the  King  of 
Edom  (Num.  xx.  16) — “ a city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy 
border and  it  is  but  fair  to  Eobinson  to  notice  that  the 
word  sela  (^/p)  is  often  used  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  where 
it  cannot  possibly  mean  a cliff,  and  might  very  well  answer 
to  such  stony  shelves  as  those  of  Ain  el-Weibeh. — See 
Judg.  vi.  20 ; Ps.  xl.  2,  cxxxvii.  9 ; Amos  vi.  12,  &c. 

(e)  Mr.  Eowlands  and  Mr.  Williams  have  attempted  to 
identify  Kadesh  wfith  a spot  far  to  the  north-west  of  Petra, 
on  the  tableland  of  the  Negeb,  which  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Eowlands.  It  is  now  said  to  be  called  Kudes  (see 
Williams,  Holy  City,  i.  463) ; but  Dr.  Eobinson  calls  in 
question  the  existence  of  this  designation  among  the  Arabs. 
Mr.  Eowlands  describes  the  plain  on  which  the  Israelites 
may  have  encamped  as  a large  rectangle  about  nine  miles 
in  length  and  five  in  width.  “ The  rock  (which  is  situated 
on  the  north-east  of  the  plain)  is  a large  single  mass,  or 
a small  hill,  of  solid  rock,  a spur  of  the  mountain  to  the 
north  of  it,  rising  immediately  above  it ; it  is  the  only 
visible  naked  rock  in  the  whole  district.”  The  fountain, 
called  Ain  el-Kudeirdt,  runs  from  its  base,  and  the  stream, 
turning  westward,  runs  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  and 
then  loses  itself  in  the  sand.  The  view  of  Mr.  Kow- 
lands  has  been  earnestly  advocated  by  Professor  Tuch  of 
Leipzig,  in  a paper  translated  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature  for  July,  1848  ; by  Kurtz,  in  the  History  of 
the  Old  Covenant ; and  by  Mr.  Wilton,  in  The  Negeb,  or 
the  South  Country  of  Scripture.  It  is  also  approved  by 
Bitter,  Iveil,  and  Bunsen. 

As  Kadesh  was  certainly  on  the  south  boundary  of 
the  Holy  Land,  whether  it  was  at  its  south-east  corner 
or  not,  to  place  it  at  the  Ain  el-Kudeirdt  would  involve 
a considerable  contraction  of  the  territory,  and  bring  the 
boundary  line  across  the  middle  of  the  tableland  of  the 
Negeb,  [p.  11,  note  i. ; p.  15,  note  3.] 

Objections  to  this  view  of  the  site  of  Kadesh  wrhich 
seem  to  be  insuperable,  have  been  urged  by  Eobinson, 
Davidson  ( Introd . to  the  0.  T.  i.  319),  and  others.  A 
formidable  one  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  road  from 
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the  Ain  el-Kudeirdt  into  the  Holy  Land  is  down  hill, 
while  that  from  Kadesh  is  spoken  of  as  the  ascent  of  a 
“mountain  ” (Num.  xiii.  17,  xiv.  14).  One  still  more 
fatal  appears  to  be  that  the  spot  lies  far  to  the  west  of 
the  boundary  of  Edom  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  table-land  of  the  Negeb,  or 
any  part  of  it,  was  reckoned  as  a part  of  the  land  of 
Edom  until  much  later  times,  wdien  the  south  portion 
of  it  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Amalekitis,  and 
made  up  with  Gebal,  or  Gobolitis  (which  was  the  old  moun- 
tain region  ot  Edom  east  of  the  Arabah),  the  territory  of 
Idumaea. — See  Josephus,  Ant.  ii.  1,  § 2 ; Eusebius,  Onom. 
[p.  32,  note  on  Edom.] 

The  question  as  to  the  position  of  Kadesh  must  remain 
a doubtful  one  \ but  the  view  of  Dr.  Eobinson  has  perhaps 
more  to  recommend  it  than  either  of  the  others.  There 
seem  to  be  no  positive  objections  to  Ain  Hash,  or  el- 
Mulcrdh ; but  we  have  as  yet  no  trustworthy  description 
of  either  of  them. 

4.  From  Kadesli-barnea  to  the  Plains  of  Moab. 

When  the  Israelites  left  Kadesh  the  first  time,  they 
appear  to  have  passed  down  the  Arabah  to  Ezion-gebeii, 
and  to  have  halted  at  sixteen  stations  mentioned  in  the 
itinerary  (Num.  xxxiii.  20-35).  There  is  hardly  a shadow 
of  evidence  to  identify  one  of  these  stations ; but  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  fragment  preserved  in  Dent.  x.  6,  7, 
that  Benejaakan  (i.e.  the  sons  of  Jaakan)  is  called  “ Bee- 
roth  (i.e.  wells)  of  the  children  of  Jaakan  ” (cf.  1 Chron. 
i.  42)  ; that  the  plural  form  Moseroth  is  changed  into  the 
singular  Mosera,  which  is  placed  before  Benejaakan  instead 
of  after  it,  and  is  noticed  as  the  place  of  Aaron’s  death  (cf. 
Num.  xx.  28 ; xxxiii.  38) ; that  Hor-hagidgad  is  changed 
into  Gudgodah ; and  that  Jotbathah  is  called  “ Jotbath, 
a land  of  rivers  of  waters.”  We  may  presume  that  these 
four  stations  were  all  upon  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hor. 

From  Ezion-geber  (Num.  xxxiii.  35)  the  host  appears 
to  have  returned  up  the  Arabah  to  Kadesh-barnea, 
and  we  are  not  told  of  any  station  by  the  way.  On  then- 
second  departure  from  Kadesh,  they  came  to  Mount  Hor, 
and  journeyed  from  thence  “ by  the  way  of  the  Eed  Sea,  to 
compass  the  land  of  Edom  ” (Num.  xxi.  4).  On  this 
occasion  they  must  have  passed  down  the  Arabah  a second 
time,  probably  to  Elath  (Deut.  ii.  8),  and  gone  round  the 
region  of  Mount  Seir.  The  sites  of  the  stations  until  they 
came  to  the  brook  Zered  (supposed  by  Eobinson  and  others 
to  be  the  Wady  el-Alisy ),  which  are  mentioned  in  Num. 
xxi.  10-12,  xxxiii.  41,  44  (Zalmonah,  Punon,  Oboth,  and 
Ije-abarim  “in  the  border  of  Moab”),  as  well  as  the  more 
advanced  ones  named  in  Num.  xxxiii.  46-49  (Dibon-gad 
and  Almon-diblathaim),  are  wholly  uncertain.  Kadesh  and 
the  brook  Zered,  or  Zared,  were  regarded  as  the  two  great 
points  in  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness 
from  Sinai  to  the  Promised  Land.  (See  Deut.  ii.  13,  14.) 
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IV. 

THE  HOLY  LAND  AS  DIVIDED  AMONGST  THE  TWELVE  TRIBES. 

Plate  IV.,  No.  9. 


This  map  is  intended  to  show  the  division  of  the  Holy- 
Land  amongst  the  Tribes  of  Israel,  and  also  the  situation 
of  every  town  of  historical  importance  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  that  falls  within  its  area,  of  which  the 
position  can  be  determined  on  grounds  of  fair  probability. 

The  Division  of  the  Iloly  Land. 

In  the  following  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  amongst  the  Tribes  the  order  of  the  Bible 
narrative  is  preserved. 

i.  The  settlement  of  the  Tribes  east  of  Jordan — Reuben, 
Gad,  and  half  the  Tribe  of  Manasseh — is  related  Num. 
xxxii.  1-42.  These  tribes  appear  to  have  been  richer 
than  their  brethren  in  flocks  and  herds.  They  were  at- 
tracted by  the  rich  pastures  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  and 
applied  to  Moses  for  the  possession  of  them.  Their  re- 
quest was  granted  on  condition  of  their  lending  help  to 
the  other  tribes  to  subdue  the  land  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river. — The  formal  allotment  of  the  trans-Jordanic  re- 
gion by  Moses  is  described  in  Josh.  xiii.  8-32.  It  was  not 
until  the  old  age  of  Joshua  that  the  remaining  nine  tribes 
and  a half  received  their  portions  between  the  river  and 
the  sea.  (Josh.  xiii.  1-7 ; xiv.  1,  sq.) 

ii.  The  territory  apportioned  to  Judah  is  described  Josh, 
xv.  1-12,  and  its  cities  are  enumerated  in  verses  21-62. 
But  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  region  was  larger  than 
the  tribe  required  and  a portion  of  it  was  subsequently  cut 
off  for  Simeon,  which  thus  became  the  frontier  tribe  of  the 
South.  (Josh.  xix.  1-9.) 

The  portion  of  Ephraim,  and  that  of  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  are  described  Josh,  xvi.,  xvii. 

When  the  allotments  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh 
were  determined,  the  Tabernacle  was  solemnly  set  up  at 
Shiloh,  in  the  canton  of  Ephraim,  as  a recognition,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  great  power  of  the  house  of  Joseph. 
(Josh.  xvii.  14-18,  xviii.  1.) 

iii.  An  interval  appears  now  to  have  elapsed  before 
the  places  were  appointed  for  the  other  seven  tribes.  (Josh, 
xviii.  2.)  Their  limits  are  given  in  Josh,  xviii.  11 — xix.  48. 
The  territory  allotted  to  Dan  proved  to  be  too  small,  and 
a portion  of  the  Danites  migrated  to  the  north  and  con- 
quered the  district  of  Leshem,  or  Laish,  the  name  of 
which  they  changed  to  Dan.  (Josh.  xix.  47.)  The  ex- 
pression used  regarding  the  boundary  of  the  original  allot- 
ment of  Dan,  in  Josh.  xix.  46, — “ with  the  border  before 


Japlio,”  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  that  Dan  did  not 
possess  the  sea  coast.  But  the  contrary  seems  to  he  proved 
by  Judg.  v.  17,  “why  did  Dan  remain  in  ships?” 

iv.  It  should  be  observed  that  there  were  certain  towns  be- 
longing to  Ephraim  situated  within  the  borders  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvi.  9,  xvii.  9),  and  some  belonging  to  Manasseh 
within  the  borders  of  Issachar  and  Asher.  (Josh.  xvii.  11.) 
Other  similar  cases,  not  expressly  mentioned,  are  incidently 
proved,  in  the  course  of  the  Bible  narrative,  to  have  existed ; 
of  these  a few  are  named  in  the  list  of  Levitical  Cities. 
No  special  reasons  for  this  arrangement  are  given,  but  it  is 
obviously  like  what  is  commonly  apt  to  occur  in  such  terri- 
torial distributions  as  that  which  was  made  of  the  Land  of 
Israel.  It  should  besides  be  kept  in  view  that  the  boundary 
lines  between  the  cantons  in  many  places,  cannot  be  laid 
down  with  certainty,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  deter- 
mining the  sites  of  the  frontier  towns  named  by  Joshua. 
Besides  this,  it  would  seem  that,  in  later  times,  cities 
were  occasionally  turned  over  from  one  tribe  to  another, 
[p.  28,  note  i.  on  Map  12.] 

The  Levitical  Cities. 

Forty-eight  cities  were  given  up  by  the  other  tribes  to 
the  Tribe  of  Levi.  Of  these,  thirteen,  situated  within  the 
borders  of  Judah,  Simeon  and  Benjamin,  were  called 
Priests’  Cities,  because  priests  as  well  as  Levites  were 
appointed  to  dwell  in  them,  and  six  were  'Cities  of 
Refuge.  (Num.  xxxv.  2-8 ; Josh.  xxi.  1-42,  xx.  7-19  ; 
Deut.  iv.  41-43;  1 Chron.  vi.  54-88).  In  the  following 
list  the  Priests’  Cities  are  printed  in  small  capitals,  and  the 
Cities  of  Refuge  are  distinguished  by  the  letter  R.  An 
asterisk  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  those  places  the  sites  of 
which  are  not  known. 

Given  up  hy  Judah  and 
Simeon. 

Heeron,  R 
Libnah, 

Jattir, 

Eshtebioa, 

* Holon, 

Debir,  or  Kirjath-sepher, 

* Ain, 

JUTTAH, 

Beth-shemesii. 

E 2 


By  Benjamin. 

Gibbon, 

Geba, 

Anathoth, 

Albion,  or  Alebiath. 

By  Ephraim. 

✓Shechem,  R 
Gezer  (in  Dan), 

* Kibzaim,  or  Jokmeam, 
Beth-horon  (in  Benjamin). 
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By  Dan. 

* Eltekah, 

* Gibbetlion, 

Aijalon, 

* Gathrimmon  of  Dan. 

By  Manasseh,  west  of 
Jordan. 

Taanacb  (in  Issachar), 

* Gatlirimmon  of  Manasseh. 

By  Manasseh,  east  of 
Jordan. 

* Golan,  R 

* Beesh-terah. 


By  Tssacliar. 

By  Naphtali. 

* Kishon,  properly  Kishion, 

Kedesh,  R 

Dabareh,  properly  Dabe- 
rath, 

* Hammoth-dor, 

* Jarmuth, 

* Kartan. 

En-gannim. 

By  Asher. 

By  Zebulun. 

Mishal, 

Jokneam, 

Abdon, 

* Kartah, 

* Helkath, 

* Dimnah, 

Rehob  (in  Naphtali). 

* Nahalal. 

By  B,evben. 


Bezer,  R 

* Jahazah, 

* Kedemoth, 

* Mephaath. 


By  Gad. 

Ramoth-Gilead,  R 
Mahanaim, 

Heslibon  (in  Reuben), 
Jazer. 


V. 

No.  11.  The  Dominions  op  Solomon. 

No.  12.  The  Kingdoms  op  Judah  and  Israel,  with  the  Lands  of  the  Captivities. 
No.  13.  The  Territory  op  the  Asamonean  Kings. 

Plate  Y. 


The  Dominions  of  Solomon.  No.  11. 

By  David’s  victories  over  the  Philistines,  the  Edomites, 
the  Moabites  and  the  nations  of  Syria,  the  territory  of 
the  Hebrews  was  extended  to  its  utmost  limits.  (2 
Sam.  viii.  1-15.)  The  divine  promise  made  to  Abraham 
was  now  fulfilled  almost  to  the  letter, — “ Unto  thy  seed 
have  I given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates”  (Gen.  xv.  18). 
[p.  15,  § II.]  The  organisation  of  this  region  by  Solomon 
is  described  in  1 Kings  iv.  1-28 ; ix.  17-23.  We 
are  not  furnished  with  the  necessary  information  to  lay 
down  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  into  which  it  was 
divided,  but  the  names  of  such  towns  mentioned  in  the 
account  as  can  be  identified  with  probability  will  be 
found  in  the  map.  Solomon  had  become  possessed  of 
Ezion-geber  and  Elath,  the  seaports  on  the  Bed  Sea, 
owing  to  the  victories  of  David  over  the  Edomites.  This 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  (1  Kings  ix.  26  ; 2 Chron.  viii.  17, 18,  &c.)  [p.  34, 
sq.\  It  was  apparently  with  a view  to  land  traffic  with  the 
east  that  he  built  Tadmor  in  the  desert,  which  was  after- 
wards called  by  the  Greeks  Palmyra  (2  Chron.  viii.  4). 
Begarding  the  Empire  of  Solomon,  see  Stanley,  Jewish 
Church,  ii.  p.  178. 

The  Kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  with  the 
Lands  of  the  Captivities.  No.  12. 

l.  According  to  the  words  of  Ahijah  the  prophet,  taken 
literally,  one  tribe  only — that  of  Judah — was  to  be  re- 


served for  the  House  of  David,  while  ten  were  to  take 
part  with  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  35,  36).  The  terms  of  the 
prophecy  may  have  had  reference  to  the  commencement 
of  David’s  reign,  when  he  was  “anointed  king  over  the 
House  of  Judah”  (2  Sam.  ii.  4-11),  and  when  Abner 
maintained  for  two  years  the  authority  of  Ish-bosheth 
“ over  Gilead,  and  over  the  Ashurites  ” (perhaps  the  Asher- 
ites,  i.e.  the  Israelites  dwelling  north  of  Jezreel,  called  by 
the  name  of  Asher,  the  chief  tribe),  “ and  over  Jezreel,  and 
over  Ephraim,  and  over  Benjamin,  and  over  all  Israel”  (2 
Sam.  ii.  9).  But  it  appears  that  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  Benjamin,  as  well  as  Simeon  and  southern 
Dan,  immediately  submitted  to  Eelioboam,  and  con- 
tinued to  form  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah.  It  is  not 
possible  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  two  kingdoms  with 
exactness,  as  conflicts  and  exchanges  must  often  have 
occurred  in  the  border  land.  It  appears  that  Bethel, 
Ophra,  Jericho,  and  other  towns  passed  over  from  one 
kingdom  to  the  other,  probably  more  than  once.  (See 
2 Chron.  xiii.  19,  xv.  8,  xvii.  2 ; 1 Kings  xvi.  34.) 

ii.  Jeroboam  at  first  made  Shechem  his  capital  (1  Kings 
xii.  25),  but  afterwards  Tirzah  (1  Kings  xiv.  17),  which 
continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel  until 
Omri  built  Samaria  (1  Kings  xv.  21,  33 ; xvi.  8,  15,  23, 
24). 

iii.  Galilee  (Josh.  xx.  7;  1 Kings  ix.  11),  or  Galilee 
of  the  Gentiles  (Is.  ix.  1 ; Matt.  iv.  15 ; 1 Macc.  v.  15), 
was  originally  the  name  of  a district  round  the  city  of 
Kedesh-Naphtali,  containing  the  twenty  cities  which  Solo- 
mon gave  to  Hiram  as  a payment  for  the  timber  sent 
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to  Jerusalem.  (1  Kings  ix.  11-13.)  The  name  Cabtjl 
(i.e.  the  dirty  place),  at  first  the  name  of  one  of  the 
twenty  cities,  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  the  district 
in  the  way  of  a pun  by  Hiram  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  5, 
§ 3).  The  name  Galilee  was  subsequently  extended  over 
what  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  called  the  land  of 
the-  Ashurites  ( Asherites ).  [See  note  i.J 

iv.  The  other  portions  of  the  map  contain  as  many  of 
the  towns  and  regions  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
captivities  (2  Kings  xv.,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.)  as  can 
be  placed  with  probability. — It  is  a question  whether 
Ecbatana  is  the  same  as  Achmetha,  which  is  mentioned 
in  Ezra  vi.  2.  The  Yulgate  favours  its  identity.  Ecba- 
tana is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Apocryphal  books 
(Tobit  vi.  5,  xiv.  14 ; Judith  i.  1 ; 2 Macc.  ix.  3,  &c.)  ; 
but  the  name  belonged  to  two  cities,  one  the  capital  of 
Northern  Media  and  the  other  the  capital  of  Southern 
Media.  It  cannot  be  determined  which  of  them  is  meant 
in  any  one  of  the  passages  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  The  two  were  probably  denoted  by  the  expression, 
“ the  cities  of  the  Medes,”  used  when  the  Medes  were 
subject  to  the  empire  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11). 
— See  Smith’s  Diet.  i.  p.  471.  [Map  15 — Note,  p.  30.] 

Teebitoky  of  the  Asamonean  Kings.  No.  13. 

i.  Josephus  gives  an  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Alexan- 
der Jannaeus  [a.c.  104 — a.c.  81],  when  the  dominions  of 
the  Asamonaeans  seem  to  have  reached  their  widest  limits 
{Ant.  xiii.  15,  § 4).  The  cities  mentioned  in  that  account 
of  which  the  sites  can  be  made  out  are  inserted  in  the 
map,  together  with  the  chief  places  within  the  limits  of 
the  Holy  Land  which  occur  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of 
the  Maccabees  and  of  John  Hyrcanus. 

ii.  The  following  notes  relate  to  the  chief  places  mentioned 
in  the  books  of  Maccabees. — The  situation  of  Modin,  the 
city  of  the  Maccabman  family  (1  Macc.  ii.  1,  ix.  19,  xiii. 
25,  &c.),  is  uncertain : tradition  places  it  at  Sola,  seven 
miles  from  Jerusalem  [Map  23]  ; but  there  seems  to 
be  better  reason  for  identifying  it  with  Latrun,  situated 
nearer  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Robinson,  B.  B.  vol. 
ii.  p.  6 ; Smith’s  Diet.  ii.  400). — Bethsuea,  or  Bethzur 
(Josh.  xv.  58;  2 Chron.  xi.  7),  which  was  a place  of 
such  importance  to  the  Maccabees  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xii.  9,  § 4;  1 Macc.  iv.  29,  vi.  31,  xi.  65,  &c.),  seems 
to  be  clearly  identified  with  the  modern  Beit-Sur  (Robin- 
son iii.  277). — Gazara  (1  Macc.  ix.  52,  xiii.  53,  xiv. 
7,  &c.)  was  another  very  important  stronghold.  The 
margin  of  our  version  of  1 Macc.  xiv.  34,  makes  it  the 
same  as  Gaza,  which  answers  so  well  to  the  connection 


in  which  the  name  occurs  here  and  in  1 Macc.  xiii. 
(cf.  v.  43  with  v.  53)  and  to  the  mention  of  Gaza  by 
Josephus  in  Ant.  xiii.  15,  § 4,  that  the  identification 
seems  to  be  reasonable : some,  however,  prefer  to  regard 
Gazara  as  the  same  as  Gadara,  and  others  as  Gazer, 
mentioned  in  2 Sam.  v.  25,  probably  the  modern  Yazur, 
three  miles  and  a half  east  of  Joppa.  (SeeKitto,  Palestine, 
p.  695.) — Emmaus,  afterwards  called  Nicopolis,  is  not 
named  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  appears  to  have  become 
important  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  iii.  40), 
and  wras  the  capital  of  a toparchy  under  the  Romans  in 
later  times  (Josephus,  Bel.  Jud.  iii.  3,  § 5).  Robinson, 
following  local  tradition,  considers  that  it  was  the  same  as 
the  Emmaus  of  Luke  xxiv.  13,  and  conjectures  that  there 
may  be  a mistake  in  the  text  of  the  evangelist  in  regard  to 
its  distance  from  Jerusalem,  which  is  twenty  miles,  instead 
of  sixty  furlongs.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  satis- 
factory, and  a more  probable  site  may  be  found  for  the 
Emmaus  of  the  evangelist.  [Map  19 — Note,  p.  44.] 
— Carnaim,  in  Gilead,  with  its  temple  (1  Macc.  v.  43, 44), 
must  be  the  same  as  Ashteroth  Karnaim,  the  old  city  of 
the  Rephaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5). — Bethsan  (1  Macc.  v.  52) 
was  without  doubt  the  Bethshean  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Judg.  i.  27  ; 1 Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12),  and  the  Scythopolis  of 
the  Greeks  (2  Macc.  xii.  29),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Deca- 
polis.  [p.  44.] — Adida,  in  the  Shephelah  (1  Macc.  xii. 
38,  xiii.  13 ; Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  15,  § 2 ; B.  J.  iv.  9,  § 2), 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  Hadid  (Ezra  ii.  33), 
but  the  matter  is  doubtful. — See  Smith’s  Bid.  i.  735. 

iii.  The  Cutheans  were  the  people  of  Cuthah,  sent 
by  the  King  of  Assyria  to  colonize  the  land  of  Israel 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24,  30).  They  were  probably  a division 
of  the  Cossoei  (Arrian,  lib.  vii.  p.  157 ; Strabo  xi.  524  ; 
xvi.  744),  a people  subdued  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
dwelling  in  the  mountain  region  between  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  [Map  12.]  The  name  Cuthaeans  is  given  by 
Josephus  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Samaritan  region  in 
Ant.  ix.  14,  § 3;  x.  9,  § 7 ; xiii.  9,  § 1. 

iv.  The  Nabathites,  or  Nabatheans,  have  been  until 
lately  uniformly  regarded  as  the  descendants  of  Nebaiotli, 
the  first-born  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13  ; 1 Chron.  i.  29). 
But  some  doubts  on  this  point  have  been  started.  (See 
Smith’s  Bid.  ii.  477.)  Of  the  position  in  the  map  there 
is  however  no  reason  to  doubt,  [p.  33,  note  on  Ne- 

BAIOTH.] 

v.  Idumea  at  this  time  comprised  the  old  mountain 
home  of  the  Edomites,  called  Gebal  or  Gobolitis,  and  the 
region  called  Amalekitis,  the  south  portion  of  the  Negeb, 
[p.  32,  note  on  Edom.] 
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VI. 

THE  FOUR  EMPIRES. 
Plate  VI.,  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  17. 


These  maps  show  the  comparative  areas  and  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  four  great  empires,  the  histories  of 
which  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  sacred  history. 

§ I.  The  Babylonian  Empire.  No.  14. 

The  Babylonian  Empire  attained  to  its  full  extent  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  A.c.  604 — 561.  It  was  founded  by 

Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10,  11),  and  was  the  parent  state  of 
Assyria.  [Map  1— Notes,  pp.  4,  9.— p.  31,  note  on 
Asshur.] 

Assyria  obtained  the  ascendency  over  Babylonia  in  the 
thirteenth  century  a.c.  From  monuments  discovered  by 
Rawlinson,  it  appears  that  the  first  capital  of  Assyria  was  not 
Nineveh,  but  a city  called  by  the  name  of  the  state,  Asshur, 
situated  sixty  miles  south  of  Nineveh.  The  modern  name  of 
the  spot  is  Kileh  Slier  ghat.  [Map  12.]  It  was  here  that  Pul 
(2  Kings  xv.  19)  and  Tiglath  Pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29, 

xvi.  7,  &c.)  must  have  had  their  seat  of  government  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighth  century.  Sardanapalus  the  First 
removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Nim/rud,  probably  the 
Resen  of  Gen.  x.  12,  about  twenty  miles  below  Nineveh : 
this  must  have  been  the  capital  when  his  son  Shalmaneser 
brought  away  the  captive  Israelites,  a.c.  721  (2  Kings 

xvii.  3,  xviii.  9).  [Map  12.]  Sennacherib  was  the  first 
Assyrian  monarch  who  established  Nineveh  as  a royal 
residence  (a.c.  702).  It  would  thus  appear  that  it  was  not 
the  capital  of  Assyria  in  the  time  of  Jonah  (who  must  have 
been  nearly  a contemporary  of  Jeroboam  II.  A.c.  825 — 773 ; 
see  2 Kings  xiv.  25),  great  as  it  was  then  in  extent  and 
importance.  The  “King  of  Nineveh”  mentioned  in  Jonah 
(iii.  6)  may  have  been  a viceroy.  It  was  under  Tiglath 
Pileser,  Sargon  (Is.  xx.  1)  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon 
(2  Kings  xix.  37 ; Ezra  iv.  2),  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  A.c.,  that  the  Assyrian  empire  reached  its 
highest  glory.  At  this  time  it  extended  to  the  river 
Halys  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  to  the 
Caspian  on  the  north.  Esarhaddon  appears  to  have  made 
Babylon  his  residence  for  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his 
reign,  A.c.  680 — 667 : it  was  during  this  period  that  Ma- 
nasseh  was  brought  before  him  and  imprisoned.  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  11.  See  Smith’s  Did.  i.  p.  573.) 

About  A.c.  625,  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  the  Baby- 
lonians along  with  the  Medes  having  risen  in  rebellion, 
their  combined  forces  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  x.  5,  § 1 ; 
cf.  Tobit  xiv.  15)  sacked  Nineveh  and  broke  down  the 
Assyrian  power  (Nahum  i.,  ii.f  iii.;  Ezekiel  xxxi.  3 sq.) 


Assyria  proper  now  became  a part  of  the  Babylonian 
Empire. 

It  was  under  Nabopolassar  and  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar 
that  the  Chaldaco-Babylonian  Empire  became  paramount 
and  reached  its  highest  point.  The  overthrow  of  Pharaoh 
Necho  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (a.c.  604)  is  noticed  in  Jer.  xlvi. 
2;  cf.  2 Kings  xxiii.  29.  After  this,  Nebuchadnezzar  sub- 
dued Phoenicia  and  his  forces  took  Jerusalem  in  587. 
The  glory  of  Babylon  was  now  complete,  and  realised  the 
vision  of  the  king  as  the  golden  head  of  the  image  whose 
“ breast  and  arms  were  of  silver,  his  belly  and  thighs  of 
brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  and  his  feet  part  of  iron  and  part 
of  clay”  (Daniel  ii.  32,  38).  Babylon  was  sacked  by  the 
Persians,  and  the  empire  destroyed,  a.c.  538.  [Notes  on 
CnALDiEA,  p.  32 ; and  Shinar,  p.  34.] 

§ II.  The  Persian  Empire.  No.  15. 

The  Persian  Empire  was  at  its  greatest  extent  in  the 
sixth  century  a.c.  The  Medes  [Maps  1, 15 — Note  on  Ma- 
dai,  p.  2],  whose  ancient  capital  was  Ecbatana  [p.  29,  note 
iv.],  rose  to  importance  after  the  sacking  of  Nineveh  [ § 1], 
and  their  power  by  degrees  encroached  on  the  domination  of 
the  Babylonians.  The  Persians,  the  inhabitants  of  Persis, 
or  Persia  proper,  whose  capital  was  Persepolis  [note  on 
Elam,  p.  32],  had  been  subject  to  the  Medes,  but  under 
the  command  of  Cyrus  they  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  obtained 
the  mastery  about  A.c.  558.  Immediately  afterwards  Cyrus 
subdued  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  added  his  dominions  to 
the  empire  along  with  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  next  extended  his  conquests  eastward 
as  far  as  the  Indus,  and  then  overthrew  the  Babylonian 
power.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Persians  first  came 
into  contact  with  the  Hebrews,  in  their  captivity  (Ezra 
i.  2-4 ; Is.  xliv.  28  ; xiv.  1-4).  Egypt  was  added 
to  the  Persian  empire  by  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
a.c.  525.  From  this  period  the  empire  did  not  increase 
in  extent,  but  it  lasted  till  A.c.  330,  when  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  was  overcome  by  Alexander,  in  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  and  his  dominions  became  part  of  the  Greek,  or 
Macedonian,  empire. 

§ III.  The  Greek  Empire.  No.  16. 

The  map  represents  the  empire  of  Alexander  at  its 
greatest  extent,  immediately  after  his  career  of  conquest 
in  the  East,  in  which,  having  defeated  Darius,  he  crossed 
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the  nyclaspes  (the  Jelum),  and  overcame  Porus.  It  also 
shows  the  limits  of  the  most  important  of  the  kingdoms 
into  which  the  dominions  of  Alexander  were  divided  after 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  A.C.  301,  when  the  two  great  powers, 
Syria  and  Egypt,  became  closely  involved  with  the  interests 
of  the  Hebrew  race. 


§ IV.  The  Homan  Empire.  No.  17. 

This  map  exhibits  the  extreme  limits  to  which  the 
Eoman  Empire  attained,  and  shows  by  a distinction  of 
colour  the  additions  which  were  made  to  it  after  the  death 
of  Augustus. 


VII. 

THE  GENTILE  NATIONS  MENTIONED  IN  THE  PEOPFETS  AND  THE  HISTOEICAL  BOOKS 

OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Plate  VII.,  No.  18. 


A large  proportion  of  the  names  in  this  map  occur 
in  the  Table  of  Nations  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  may  be  found  in  Map  1.  But,  as  it  has  been 
already  remarked,  many  of  these  names  here  occupy  dif- 
ferent and,  in  most  instances,  more  extended  areas.  The 
present  object  is  to  show  as  nearly  as  we  can  the  place 
identified  with  each  name  by  the  Hebrews,  when  the  com- 
merce of  the  kings  and  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  increased  their  geographical  knowledge.  In  the 
first  map,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  is  placed  where, 
according  to  such  information  as  we  possess,  it  appears  to 
have  been  applied  in  the  earliest  ages. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  English  Bible  is  by  no 
means  consistent  in  the  treatment  of  geographical  names. 
In  some  cases  the  Hebrew  name  is  retained,  while  in  others 
a classical,  or  a modem  name  is  substituted  for  it.  The 
Hebrew  names  are  distinguished  from  others  in  the  map 
by  a particular  kind  of  letter. 

The  references  to  Scripture  in  the  following  notes  are, 
for  the  most  part,  to  those  passages  only  that  bear  on  the 
geographical  positions  of  the  names.  Every  occurrence 
of  each  name  will  be  found  in  the  index. 

Arabia  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  native  name  of  which 
the  Hebrew  form  Ardv)  first  occurs  in  the  Bible 

in  the  time  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  15  ; 2 Chron.  ix.  14). 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  most  likely 
related  to  Arabah.  [p.  12 — note  vi.]  The  name  in  the 
Old  Testament  does  not  denote  the  whole  of  the  vast 
peninsula  now  known  as  Arabia,  including  the  region  of 
the  Joktanites  [Sheba,  p.  34],  but  only  the  portion  of 
it  that  lay  immediately  south  and  east  of  the  Holy  Land, 
called  in  earlier  times  “the  East  Country”  (Gen.  xxv.  6 ; 
xxix.  1).  It  was  in  all  probability  only  co-extensive  with 
the  region  of  the  Ishmaelites.  Some  who  bore  the  name 
of  Arabians  wandered  into  Babylonia  in  the  time  of  the 
Kings  (Is.  xiii.  20).  The  Greek  geographers  divided  the 
whole  peninsula  into  three  parts,  Arabia  Petrsea  (the  chief 


city  of  which  was  Petra  or  Sela,  the  capital  of  the  Edomites, 
2 Kings  xiv.  7 ; Is.  xvi.  1),  Arabia  Deserta,  and  Arabia 
Felix.  (Ptol.  v.  27,  § 1,  § 2.)  The  Arabia  of  the  Old 
Testament  included  Arabia  Petrsea  with  part  of  Arabia 
Deserta ; Arabia  FelF  comprised  the  kingdom  of  Sheba. 
— Eespecting  the  Arabia  of  the  New  Testament,  see  p.,47, 
note  ix.  [Nebaioth,  p.  33.] 

Aram.  [Syria,  p.  34.] 

Armenia,  the  Greek  name  for  Ararat  (*^*3^),  peopled 
by  the  sons  of  Togarmah.  [Togarmah,  p.  3.]  The 
name  Ararat  appears  strictly  to  belong  to  the  central 
province  of  Armenia,  to  which  it  is  still  applied  by  the  in- 
habitants : this  was  without  doubt  the  Ararat  of  Genesis, 
(viii.  4.) — Minni  seems  to  be  used  by  Jeremiah  (li.  27) 
as  the  name  of  another  part  of  Armenia,  taking  the  latter 
word  in  its  wider  sense : it  appears  to  be  the  region  called 
Mmyas,  in  Josephus  (Ant.  I.  3,  § 6).  Our  translators 
retain  Ararat  in  Gen.  viii.  4,  Jer.  li.  27,  and  turn  it  into 
Armenia  in  2 Kings  xix.  37,  Is.  xxxvii.  38. 

Ashkenaz  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Table  of  Nations 
[note,  p.  2],  and  in  Jer.  li.  27,  where  it  is  associated  with 
Ararat  and  Minni. 

Asshur. — Our  translators  have  in  some  cases  kept  the 
original  word  (Num.  xxiv.  22 ; Ps.  lxxxiii.  8 ; Ezek.  xxxii. 
22  ; Hos.  xiv.  3 ; &c.) ; but  they  have  generally  changed 
it  into  the  Greek  form,  Assyria.  In  the  Prophets  and 
Historical  Books,  it  denotes  the  Assyrian  Empire.  [Map 
14 — Note  § 1,  p.  30.] 

Ararat.  [Armenia.] 

Babylon.  [Map  14 — Note  § 1,  p.  30.] 

Buz  occurs  as  a geographical  name  only  in  Jer.  xxv.  23 ; 
but  Elihu  probably  derived  from  it  his  designation  of  the 
Buzite  (Job  xxxii.  2).  Buz  was  the  son  of  Nahor  (Gen. 
xxii.  21),  and  the  land  was  probably  the  inheritance  of  his 
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family.  Some  have  been  inclined  to  identify  it  with 
Busan,  a Homan  fort  mentioned  by  Ammianns  Marcel- 
linns  (xviii.  10).  But  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  the  name 
still  keeps  its  ground  in  the  old  stone  town  called  Busan,  on 
the  east  slope  of  the  Hauran,  visited  by  Mr.  Cyril  Graham. 
(Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  214.) 

Chald/ea  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  the  region 
of  the  Kasdim  The  country  is  always  desig- 

nated in  Hebrew  by  the  name  of  the  people  (Jcr.  1.  10  ; 
3i.  24  ; Ezek.  xvi.  29 ; &c.)  The  first  mention  of  the 
Kasdim  is  in  connection  with  Ur,  the  city  of  Abrahams 
family,  called  in  our  version  “ Ur  of  the  Chaldees.”  (Gen. 
xi.  28 ; xv.  7 ; &c.)  Chaldma,  in  its  stricter  sense,  appears 
to  be  the  great  alluvial  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  containing  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.  In  later  times  it  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  whole  of  Babylonia.  (Jer.  li.  24,  &c.)  [p.  14,  note  i. 
(a) — Shinar,  p.  34.] 

Chittim  (the  same  in  the  Hebrew  as  Kjttim)  appears 
here  as  a general  name  for  the  isles  and  coasts  of  the 
Great  Sea.  [Map  1 — Note,  p.  3.] 

Cush — Ethiopia — Morians’  Land. — These  names  all 
answer  to  the  single  Hebrew  word  Gush.  [Map  1 — Note, 
p.  3.]  The  name  Cush  is  kept  in  our  version  only  in  the 
Table  of  Nations,  and  in  Is.  xi.  11 ; Ethiopia  is  used  in 
all  other  places.  But  in  the  Prayer  Book  Psalms  we  find 
Morians’  Land,  i.e.  Moors’  Land  (Ps,  lxviii.  31 ; lxxxvii. 
4),  though  the  old  English  translators  in  general,  except 
in  the  Psalms,  use  Ethiopia. 

Dedan,  mentioned  in  connection  with  Tema  and  Buz  in 
Jer.  xxv.  23,  and  with  Edom  and  Teman  in  Jer.  xlix.  7,  8, 
&c.,  appears  to  have  been  the  tribe  of  Dedan  the  grandson 
of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3).  It  was  probably 
this  pastoral  tribe  that  supplied  the  Tyrians  with  “ precious 
cloths,”  or  rugs,  for  chariots  (Ezek.  xxvii.  20). — [See  the 
next  note.] 

Dedan  or  Dedanim  ( Cushite ) on  the  shore  of  the  Persian 
Gull'.  [Map  1 — Note  on  Ramah,  p.  4.]  This  people  became 
famous  as  traders  in  ivory  and  ebony,  conveying  the  produce 
of  India  to  the  west  (Ezek.  xxvii.  15). — [p.  36.]  There 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  impression  of  some 
writers  that  the  Cushite  Dedan  became  united  with  the 
Shemite  Dedan.  The  names  are  kept  apart  in  Ezek.  xxvii. 
(cf.  v.  15  with  v.  20).  The  Cushite  is  associated  with  mari- 
time nations,  and  used  to  supply  Tyre  with  merchandize  that 
must  necessarily  have  been  brought  by  sea.  The  Shemite 
Dedan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  associated  with  his  pastoral 
brethren  in  Jer.  xxv.  23  ; xlix.  8,  and  the  “ precious  cloths  ” 
in  which  he  traded  were  most  probably  manufactured  from 
the  skins  or  wool  of  his  flocks  (Ezek.  xxvii.  20). 

Dumah  seems  to  have  been  the  region  of  an  Ishmaelite 


! trihe  that  took  its  name  from  a son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv. 
14).  It  would  seem,  from  Is.  xxi.  11,  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  Seir  (Edom).  The  name  appears  to  survive  in 
the  Arab  town,  Doomah,  or  Boomat  el-Jendel,  mentioned  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  145, 
152.  It  is  a matter  of  some  interest  that  Mr.  C.  Graham 
found  a Duma,  as  well  as  a Tema,  not  far  from  Busan,  on 
the  north-east  slope  of  the  Hauran  (Joum.  of  the  G.  S.  vol. 
xxviii.  p.  235),  though  neither  of  them  can  reasonably  be 
identified  with  the  Dumah,  or  the  Tema,  of  the  Prophet. 

Edom — Seir — Idumiea. — The  name  of  Seir  was  applied 
to  the  mountainous  region  originally  inhabited  by  the  Horites 
(Gen.xiv.  6,xxxvi.  20,22). — [Map  2 — NoteonHoRiM,p.8  ] 
The  Horites  were  succeeded  by  the  children  of  Esau,  and 
from  him  the  land  was  generally  called  Edom.  (Gen.  xxv. 
30,  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  9, 16 ; Deut.  ii.  4,  &c.)  Its  ancient  capital 
appears  to  have  been  Bozeah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33 ; Is.  xxxiv.  6, 
lxiii.  1,  &c.)  But  Sela  (l^D,  i.e.  the  rock),  now  com- 
monly called  by  its  Greek  name  Petra,  had  become  its 
chief  stronghold  in  the  time  of  Amaziah  a.c.  838  (2  Kings 
xiv.  7). — [Map  7.J  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  were,  in  the 
time  of  its  prosperity,  its  sea-ports  (1  Kings  ix.  26,  &c.), 
but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Solomon  and  his  successors 
for  a time,  and  afterwards  into  those  of  the  Syrians. 
[Map  11 — Note,  p.  28.]  Our  translators,  with  no  good 
reason,  have  used  the  Greek  form  of  the  name,  Idumea,  in 
Is.  xxxiv.  6 ; Ezek.  xxxv.  15,  xxxvi.  5.  The  land  of  Edom 
in  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  till  long  afterwards,  consisted 
only  of  the  region  of  Mount  Seir.  Teman,  the  country 
of  Eliphaz,  was  probably  its  south-eastern  portion  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  11;  Job  ii.  11;  Jer.  xlix.  7;  Obad.  9,  &c. 
[Teman,  p.  34.]  The  old  country  of  the  Amalekites  on  the 
west,  called  by  Josephus  Amalekitis,  was  in  a later  age 
politically  united  with  the  old  land  of  Edom  (which, 
Josephus  says,  was  called  Po/SoAm?)  in  what  was 
commonly  known  as  Idumaea  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  1,  § 2).  [Map 
7 — Note  (e),  p.  26 — Map  21.] 

Egypt  was  the  Greek  name  for  Mizraim.  [Map  1 — 
Note,  p.  4.]  It  is  called  The  Land  of  Ham  (Ps.  cv.  23,  27, 
cvi.  22 ; cf.  lxxviii.  51),  and  Rahab  (3fn,  i.e.  the  proud 
one ) (Ps.  lxxxvii.  4 ; Is.  li.  9).  It  may  be  well  to 
observe  that  the  word  Rahab  is  not  the  same  in  Hebrew  as 
the  name  of  the  harlot  of  Jericho,  which  would  be  more 
properly  spelt  Rachab  (2!T)). 

Elam  was  originally  the  name  of  the  single  province  of 
Susiana,  of  which  Susa  was  the  capital  [Map  1 — Note, 
p.  5] ; its  Greek  name  was  Elymais.  Elam  was  sub- 
sequently used  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  whole  land 
of  Persia.  The  name  Persia  or  Persis  was,  in  like 
maimer,  at  first  the  name  of  the  province  of  which  Per- 
sepolis  was  the  capital,  but  was  extended  over  the  whole 
country  in  later  times  (Strabo  xv.  p.  729 ; Ptol.  vi.  3,  4). 
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It  should  be  observed  that  the  word  Persia  is  not 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  until  the  captivity,  when  the 
Persian  supremacy  was  commencing.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  10 ; 
xxxviii.  5 ; Dan.  viii.  20  ; Esth.  i.  3, 14 ; x.  2,  &c.)  [p.  30, 

§ II.] 

Elishah,  Isles  of.  [Map  1 — Note,  p.  3.] 

Ethiopia.  [Cush,  p.  32.] 

Gomer. — We  have  clear  historical  testimony  that  the 
race  of  Goraer  dwelt  in  Asia  Minor,  when  they  joined  the 
confederacy  under  Gog  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  6, 
&c.  [Map  1 — Note,  p.  1.] 

Grecia  and  Grecians  occur  in  the  English  Bible  in 
Dan.  viii.  21 ; Joel  iii.  G,  &c.  The  original  is  Javan 
(ID),  which  our  version  retains  in  Is.  lxvi.  19;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  13,  &c.  The  word  Javan,  as  used  by  Ezekiel,  must 
have  included  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  [Map 
1 — Notes  on  Javan  and  Elishah,  pp.  2,  3.] 

Ham,  Land  of.  [Egypt,  p.  32.] 

Helbon,  a district  of  Syria,  famous  for  its  wine  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  18),  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 

Jayan.  [Grecia.] 

Isles  of  the  Gentiles.  [Map  1 — Note,  p.  3.] 

Kedar  was  the  second  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13). 
[Nebaioth.]  The  tribe  that  bore  his  name  were  skilful 
archers  (Is.  xxi.  17).  They  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
time  of  the  Prophets  the  most  powerful  of  the  nomads  of 
Arabia  (Ps.  cxx.  5 [Note  on  Tubal  and  Meshech,  p.  2]  ; 
Is.  xxi.  16;  xlii.  11;  Jer.  ii.  10,  &c.)  The  princes  of 
Kedar  who  traded  in  sheep  and  goats  with  the  Tyrians 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  21 ; Jer.  xlix.  28,  29)  were  probably  the 
masters  of  all  the  Ishmaelite  tribes.  The  Cedrei  of  Pliny 
may  have  been  the  tribe  of  Kedar  (IT.  AT.  v.  12). 

Kittim.  [Chittim,  p.  32.] 

Libya,  the  Greek  name  of  Phut,  used  in  Ezek.  xxx.  5 ; 
xxxviii.  5.  [Phut,  p.  34.] 

Lubim.  [Phut,  p.  34.] 

Lud — Ludim — Lydians. — These  names  in  the  Prophets 
and  Historical  books  always  belong  to  the  African  race  that 
took  its  name  from  Lud,  the  son  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  13). 
[Map  1 — Note,  p.  4.]  The  Lydians  of  Asia  Minor,  who 
probably  took  their  name  from  Lud,  the  son  of  Shem 
(Gen.  x.  22),  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
[Notes,  pp.  5,  7.] 

Magog  had  become  the  great  power  of  the  North  in  the 
time  of  Ezekiel  and,  at  the  head  of  a powerful  confedera- 
tion, appears  to  have  become  a general  object  of  alarm  to 
the  more  civilized  South.  The  chief  of  Magog,  bore  the 
title  of  Gog  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3 ; xxxix.  1).  [Map  1 — 
Note,  p.  2.] 


Medes — Media. — The  Greek  names  for  the  people  and 
country  called  in  Hebrew,  Madai.  [Map  1 — Note,  p.  2; 
Map  12 — Note  iv.  p.  29  ; Map  15 — p.  30,  § II.  | 

Meshech  became  a chief  military  power  in  the  Scythian 
confederation  in  the  time  of  the  captivity  (Ezek.  xxxii.  26, 
&c.)  [Map  1 — Notes  on  Tubal  and  Meshech,  and  on 
Magog,  p.  2.] 

Minni.  [Armenia,  p.  31.] 

Morians’  Land.  [Cush,  p.  32.] 

Nebaioth  was  the  name  of  the  first-born  of  Ishmael, 
(Gen.  xxv.  13).  His  posterity  are  mentioned  only  once 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Is.  lx.  7),  where  the  rams  of  Ne- 
baioth are  associated  with  the  flocks  of  Kedar.  [Kedar.]  It 
has  been  generally  believed  that  the  tribe  of  Nebaioth  were 
identical  with  the  Nabathaeans,  or  Nabathaean  Arabians 
of  the  Greek  writers.  Josephus  says  that  the  whole 
country  inhabited  by  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ishmael,  which 
extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Bed  Sea,  was  called 
Nabatene  (Ant.  i.  12,  § 4).  The  Nabathaeans  became  allies 
of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  v.  25 ; 
Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8,  § 3 ; xiii.  1,  § 2).  The  question  regarding 
the  identity  of  Nebaioth  with  the  Nabathaeans  has  of  late 
been  disputed,  and  an  original  seat,  farther  to  the  East,  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  latter  people ; but  see  Smith’s  Did. 
vol.  ii.  p.  479.  [Map  13.] 

Noph  (Is.  xix.  13 ; Jer.  ii.  6),  the  same  as  Moph  (ep), 
Hos.  ix.  6,  for  which  our-  version  has  used  the  Greek  name 
Memphis.  Its  connection  with  the  Naphtuhim  of  Gen. 

x.  13  cannot  be  doubted.  [Map  1 — Note,  p.  4.]  It  was 
the  capital  of  Central  Egypt.  [Pathros.] 

Ophir,  called  Uphaz  in  Jer.  x.  9 ; Dan.  x.  5.  [Map 
1 — Note  on  Joktan,  p.  6 ; Notes  on  the  Commerce  of 
Solomon,  p.  34  s^.] 

Pathros  appears  to  have  been  the  Thebaid,  the  country 
of  the  Pathrusim  of  Gen.  x.  14,  or  Upper  Egypt.  It 
would  seem  that  Zoan  represented  Lower  Egypt  [Zoan, 
p.  34],  Noph,  Central  Egypt  [Noph],  and  Pathros,  Upper 
Egypt.  See  Smith’s  Did.  of  the  Bible,  ii.  p.  127.  (Is. 

xi.  11  ; xix.  11-13;  Jer.  xliv.  1,  15;  Ezek.  xxix.  14.) 

Palestine  (Joel  iii.  4),  Palestina  (Exod,  xv.  14; 
Is.  xiv.  29,  31),  and  Philistia  (Ps.  lx.  8 ; lxxxvii. 
4 ; cviii.  9)  all  represent  the  same  Hebrew  word  (JTI^S, 
Pclesheth),  which  denotes  the  country  of  the  Philistines. 
The  application  of  the  name  Palestine  to  the  whole  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  post-scriptural,  and,  according  to  Josephus, 
was  first  made  by  the  Greeks  (Ant.  i.  6,  § 2 ; cf.  Ptol.  v. 
16,  § 1).  In  Joel  iii.  4,  Palestine  (Philistia),  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  appear  to  be  joined  together  to  express  the  portions 
of  sea-coast  north  and  south  of  their  ow!n,  wdth  which  the 
Israelites  had  most  to  do.  [Map  1 — Note  on  Philistim, 
p.  5 ; p.  15,  note  3.] 
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Persia.  [Elam,  p.  32.] 

Phut  was  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  Libyans.  The 
word  Libyans  (Al fives)  is  supposed  to  come  from  the 
Lehabim  (D^n?),  Gen.  x.  13,  who,  it  appears,  mixed  with 
the  race  of  Phut.  In  three  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  name,  in  the  form  Lueim  (D'^)1?),  is  applied  to 
the  same  race  (2  Chron.  xii.  3 ; xvi.  8 ; Dan.  xi.  43 ; 
Nahum  iii.  9),  in  association  with  the  Egyptians  and 
./Ethiopians.  [Map  1 — Note,  p.  4.] 

Raamah,  one  of  the  marts  of  the  Tyrians  for  spices, 
gems,  and  gold  (Ezek.  xxvii.  22).  [Map  1 — Note,  p.  4.] 

Rahab.  [Egypt,  p.  32.] 

Rosh  is  not  found  in  the  English  Bible,  but  the 
Hebrew  name  ($N1,  in  the  LXX  'P&>?)  occurs  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  2,  3;  xxxix.  1.  Instead  of  “Gog,  the  land  of 
Magog,  the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,”  the 
words  should  be  rendered,  Gog  of  the  Land  of  Magog, 
the  prince  of  Bosh,  Meshech,  and  Tubal.  Our  translators 
seem  to  have  been  misled  by  the  Vulgate.  Gog,  the 
Scythian  chief,  was  the  head  of  the  league  which  included 
also  Gomer  and  Togarmah.  [Notes,  pp.  1,  3.]  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Gesenius  that  the  name  Bosh  is  allied  to 
Bha,  the  native  name  of  the  river  Volga,  and  that  we 
thus  get  the  first  trace  of  the  great  Russ,  or  Russian  race. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  root  is  found  in  the  name  of 
the  old  tribe  Boxolani,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 

Seba,  the  Cushite  tribe  [Map  1 — Note,  p.  4],  ap- 
pears to  have  become  the  chief  trading  people  of  the 
south-west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  coupled  with 
Sheba  as  the  trading  people  of  the  other  side  of  the 
Sea  in  Ps.  lxxii.  10.  The  peoples  of  Sheba  and  Seba  are 
called  by  the  common  name  Sabazans  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  of 
one  race.  See  Arrian  Perip.  Eryth.,  with  Stuck’s  note, 
p.  41 ; Pliny,  H.  V.  vi.  32,  &c.  The  confusion  has  found 
its  way  into  our  Bible,  although  the  Hebrew  text  is  per- 
fectly distinct.  The  Sabaeans  of  Seba  (Is.  xlv.  14  ; Ezek. 
xxiii.  42)  are  called  Sebaim  ; those  of  Sheba  (Job 

i.  15 ; Joel  iii.  8),  E'NZltp,  Shebaim.  [p.  38,  § 8.] 

Sheba,  originally  the  seat  of  a single  Joktanite  tribe, 
Gen.  x.  28  [Map  1 — Note,  p.  6],  appears  to  have  expanded 
into  the  important  kingdom  that  existed  in  the  time  of 
King  Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  1;  Is.  lx.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20). 
Its  area  may  be  nearly  identified  with  that  of  Arabia 
Felix.  The  gold  of  Sheba  had  become  a common  phrase, 
interchangeable,  it  would  seem,  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  or 
of  TJphaz.  [p.  38,  § 8.]  On  the  word  Sabseans,  as 
applied  to  its  inhabitants,  see  the  preceding  note. 

Shinar  was  the  ancient  name  of  a great  alluvial  region 
on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  origin  of  the  word 
is  unknown.  It  is  found  nowhere  but  in  the  Old  Testa- 


ment. It  would  seem  originally  to  have  denoted  the  north 
part  of  Babylonia,  as  Chaldasa  denoted  the  south  part ; but 
subsequently,  like  Chaldaea,  it  was  sometimes  used  for  the 
whole.  (Gen.  x.  10;  Is.  xi.  11  ; Dan.  i.  2;  Zeeh.  v.  11.) 
In  Josh.  vii.  21  it  is  rendered  Babylon.  [Challzea,  p.  32.] 

Syria  is  the  Greek  name  for  the  country  that  included 
what  the  Hebrews  called  Aram,  which,  in  its  stricter  sense, 
probably  included  only  the  highlands  of  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus:  but  Aram  was  used  also  for  the  whole  of 
Syria.  [Map  1 — Note,  p.  5.] 

Tema  was  the  name  of  a son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15). 
The  tribe  which  bore  his  name  is  mentioned  Job.  vi.  19 ; 
Is.  xxi.  14 ; Jer.  xxv.  23.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be 
preserved  in  the  little  town,  Teymd,  on  the  caravan  route 
from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  [Buz,  p.  31 ; Dedan,  p.  32 ; 
Dumah,  p.  32.] 

Teman  [Map  7]  appears  to  have  been  a district  in  the 
south-east  of  Edom  (Hieron.  de  Falsest.  locis ),  which  took 
its  name  from  a grandson  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11 ; 
Jer.  xlix.  7,  20 ; Ezek.  xxv.  13 ; Amos  i.  12 ; Hab. 
iii.  3,  &c.)  [Edom,  p.  32.] 

Thaeshish,  or  Tarshish. — The  first  form  (ttf'tin/lj 
occurs  in  Genesis  and  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  the  latter 
lj  iu  Chronicles. — The  name  appears  to  denote  the 
great  western  region  of  commerce  that  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews  [p.  35,  § 4],  while  Ophir,  Sheba,  and  Seba  denote 
the  eastern  and  southern  commercial  regions  on  the  Asiatic 
and  African  coasts  (Ps.  lxxii.  10,  &c.)  [p.  38,  § 9.J 

Tubal.  [Map  1 — Note,  p.  2.] 

Uphaz.  [Ophir,  p.  33.] 

Uz.  [Map  1 — Note,  p.  5.] 

Zoan  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  the 
maritime  or  Delta  region,  w’hich  contained  also  the  towns 
of  Migdol  and  Tahpanhes  (Ps.  lxxviii.  43 ; Is.  xix.  11 ; 
Jer.  xliv.  1 ; xlvi.  14).  [Pathros,  p.  33 ; p.  18,  note  v.] 

On  the  Commerce  of  Solomon. 

§ 1.  There  are  perhaps  no  questions  connected  with 
the  geography  of  the  Scriptures  on  which  more  learning 
has  been  expended,  or  on  which  there  has  existed  a greater 
diversity  of  opinion,  than  on  those  relating  to  Ophir  and 
Tarshish,  the  two  places  that  are  named  in  the  history  of 
the  trading  expeditions  of  the  navy  of  Solomon.  In  the 
map,  Tarshish  is  identified  with  those  coasts  of  the  western 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  which  the  Phoenicians 
are  known  to  have  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  it 
being  assumed  that  Tarshish  is  the  word  that  was  changed 
by  the  Greeks  into  Tartessus  (T  a pry  cr  cr  os),  mentioned 
as  the  name  of  an  Iberian  city  by  Herodotus  (i.  163)  [§  4]  : 
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Ophir  is  placed  at  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  named  in  Gen.  x.  29,  which 
at  this  time  was  probably  a province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sheba.  [Sheba,  P-  34.] 

§ 2.  We  are  told  that  Solomon  built  a fleet  at  Ezion- 
geber  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  he  manned  this 
fleet  in  conjunction  with  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  and  sent  it 
to  Ophir  for  gold  (1  Kings  ix.  26,  28 ; 2 Chron.  viii.  17, 
18).  The  Queen  of  Sheba  heard  of  the  feme  of  Solomon 
in  consequence,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  order  of  the 
narrative,  of  this  expedition.  She  came  to  Jerusalem  with 
a train  of  camels  bearing  spices,  gold  and  precious  stones 
(1  Kings  x.  1,  2).  The  gold  was  “very  much”  in 
quantity,  and  the  spice  was  so  abundant  that  the  sacred 
writer  says,  “ there  cqme  no  more  such  abundance  of 
spices”  (1  Kings,  x.  10 ; 2 Chron.  ix.  9).  Solomon’s  supplies 
of  gold  were  further  increased  by  “ the  traffic  of  the  spice 
merchants  and  of  all  the  kings  of  Arabia  ” (1  Kings  x.  15 ; 
2 Chron.  ix.  14).  The  fleet  of  Hiram  that  brought  gold 
brought  also  almug  trees  of  great  size  (which  were  used  to 
make  rails  for  the  temple  and  musical  instruments),  and 
precious  stones  (1  Kings  x.  11,  12;  2 Chron.  ix.  10,  11). 
We  are  also  told  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  first  Book  of 
Kings  ( v . 22),  that  Solomon  had  at  sea  “a  navy  of 
Tarshish,”  with  the  navy  of  Hiram,  which  once  in  three 
years  brought  a cargo  of  “ gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes, 
and  peacocks ;”  and  in  the  account  of  these  voyages  in 
2 Chron.  ix.  21,  it  is  stated  that  “the  king’s  ships  went 
to  Tarshish  with  the  servants  of  Hiram  : every  three  years 
once  came  the  ships  of  Tarshish  bringing  gold,  and  silver, 
ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks.” 

About  a century  after  this,  Jehoshaphat  “made  ships  of 
Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ; but  the  ships  were 
broken  at  Ezion-geber  ” (1  Kings  xxii.  48).  In  the 
corresponding  narrative  in  2 Chron.  xx.  36,  37,  we  are  told 
that  Jehoshaphat  joined  Ahaziah  “ to  make  ships  to  go  to 
Tarshish,  and  they  made  the  ships  in  Ezion-geber,” — “ and 
the  ships  were  broken  that  they  were  not  able  to  go  to 
Tarshish.” 

§ 3.  The  main  geographical  difficulty  appears  in  its 
simplest  form  in  the  latter  instance.  The  opposition 
between  the  narratives  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  is  here 
direct  and  obvious.  The  writer  of  Chronicles  says,  that 
the  ships  built  by  Jehoshaphat  at  Ezion-geber  were  to  go 
to  Tarshish,  while  the  writer  of  Kings,  though  he  calls 
them  “ ships  of  Tarshish,”  says  that  they  wrere  to  go  to 
Ophir.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  called  in  question  that  the 
two  statements  refer  to  the  same  transaction,  and  therefore 
to  the  same  proposed  line  of  traffic.  Several  suggestions 
have  been  offered  to  reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancy, 
(i.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  Ophir  is  used  as  another 
name  for  Tarshish,  and  that  it  was  intended  either  to 
transport  the  ships  built  at  Ezion-geber  across  the  isthmus 


to  the  Phoenician  seaport  of  Rhinocolura  ( el-Arisli ) on  the 
Mediterranean  (Keil),  or  to  send  them  round  the  Con- 
tinent of  Africa  so  as  to  reach  Tarshish  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  (Michaelis).  (ii.)  Others  have  conjectured  that  the 
words  to  Tarshish  were  interpolated  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  author  or  copyist  of  Chronicles  (Ewald,  Ritter,  &c.) — It 
must  be  admitted  that  neither  of  these  solutions  is  very 
satisfactory,  (iii.)  It  may  be  better  to  suppose,  with  several 
of  the  earlier  commentators,  that  the  writer  of  Chronicles 
referred  to  the  voyage  to  Ophir  mentioned  in  Kings, 
without  specifically  naming  the  place,  and  that  he  took 
Tarshish  as  a general  designation  of  distant  maritime 
regions,  in  the  same  way  as  the  middle-age  writers  vaguely 
used  the  word  Indies,  [p.  39,  § 10.] 

If  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  trading  expeditions 
of  Solomon  stood  alone,  it  might  at  first  sight  appear 
capable  of  an  easy  explanation.  In  1 Kings  x.  22,  it  is 
said  that  Solomon  “ had  at  sea  a navy  of  Tarshish.” 
The  writer  in  Chronicles  not  only  calls  the  ships  “ ships 
of  Tarshish,”  but  says  that  they  “ went  to  Tarshish  ” 
(2  Chron.  ix.  21).  Looking  merely  at  the  words  of  these 
two  statements,  we  might  conclude  that  they  relate  to  a 
system  of  traffic  carried  on  by  Solomon  to  the  West,  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  distinct  from  that  to  the  East, 
from  Ezion-geber  to  Ophir,  which  is  spoken  of  in  1 Kings 

ix.  26,  28;  x.  11.  12;  and  2 Chron.  ix.  10,  11.  But 
there  appear  to  be  insuperable  difficulties  standing  in  the 
way  of  this  interpretation  when  we  more  closely  examine 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

§ 4.  It  should  be  observed  that  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  regarding  the  position  of  the  name  Tarshish,  in  its 
more  strict  application,  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, whether  we  identify  it  with  the  son  of  Javan  (Gen. 

x.  4)  or  not.  The  place  was  evidently  intimately  connected 
with  Tyre  (Is.  xxiii.  1,  6, 10,  14  ; Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  25,  &c.) 
Jonah  embarked  from  the  port  of  Joppa  to  sail  for  Tarshish 
(Jon.  i.  3).  The  productions  which  the  Phoenicians  brought 
from  Tarshish  were  those  for  which  Spain  was,  in  ancient 
times,  especially  famous ; — “ Tarshish  was  thy  merchant  by 
reason  of  the  multitude  of  all  kind  of  riches ; with  silver, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  traded  in  thy  fairs.”  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
12 ; cf.  Jer.  x.  9.)  All  these  metals,  as  well  as  gold,  are 
spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  as  richly  abounding  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  Diodorus  expressly  speaks  of  them  as 
having  furnished  to  the  Phoenicians,  from  very  remote 
times,  the  materials  for  a most  lucrative  commerce.  (Diod. 
Sic.  v.  35,  36  ; Strabo  iii.  p.  146  ; Plin.  II.  N.  iii.  4.)  Other 
testimonies,  to  the  same  effect,  are  quoted  by  Bochart, 
Phaleg,  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  p.  169.- — The  meaning  of  the  word 
Tarshish  is  quite  uncertain ; but  that  it  might  have  been 
most  naturally  turned  by  the  Greeks  into  T apnjaao^  cannot 
be  questioned. 

§ 5.  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  productions  brought 
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homo  by  Solomon’s  fleet,  a voyage  to  Tarshish  might  cer- 
tainly have  furnished  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  apes : the 
metals  might  have  come  from  Spain,  and  the  apes  and 
ivory  from  the  coast  of  North  Africa.  But  the  names  by 
which  the  latter  two  of  these  productions  are  called  seem 
to  indicate  that  they  were  obtained  from  the  East,  while 
the  peacocks  afford  a still  clearer  argument  on  the  same 
side  of  the  question. 

i.  Elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  ivory  is  called  simply 
sheen  (1  P.,i.e.  tooth)  or  learnotli-slieen,  (1$  JTU-ip,  horns 

of  tooth).  But  in  the  two  passages  relating  to  Solomon’s 
importations  (1  Kings  x.  22 ; 2 Chron.  ix.  21)  the  word 
employed  is  shenhabbim  ( qq10  prst  Sy]iaiqe  is 

evidently  the  word  sheen ; hut  the  middle  syllable  appears 
to  be  of  foreign  origin.  The  best  authorities  are  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  its  being  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
name  of  the  elephant,  iblia,  from  which  also  the  radical 
part  of  the  Greek  eAe^a?,  and  our  own  elephant,  appears 
to  have  been  taken,  the  first  syllable,  eX,  representing 
the  Semitic  article,  the  word  having  probably  been  trans- 
mitted to  Europe  through  the  Arabs.  The  prefix  el  would 
thus  answer  to  the  al  in  almanach,  algebra,  alembic, 
alchymy.  But  as  regards  the  root  in  question,  Canon 
Cook  has  suggested  that  it  might  with  as  much  proba- 
bility be  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  ab  or  eb, 
which  is  the  usual  name  for  the  elephant  in  Egyptian 
documents.  It  is  said  that  the  same  name  for  the 
animal  is  found  in  Coptic.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  use  ot  shenhabbim,  as  the  Hebrew  commercial 
name  for  ivory,  would  not  help  us  to  decide  whether  the 
article  was  obtained  from  Asia  or  from  Africa.  We  know, 
moreover,  that  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  ivory  (sheen)  must 
have  been  conveyed  from  Africa  to  the  Isles  of  Cliittim, 
and  from  thence  to  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6).  [Chittim, 
p.  3.]  But  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  root  of  the  word 
habbim  could  have  come  from  North-western  Africa.  The 
argument  therefore  tends  to  narrow  up  the  question  to 
India  or  the  Eastern  part  of  Africa. 

But  some  scholars  have  conjectured  that  the  word  shen- 
habbim may  be  a mistake.  Instead  of  D’QrDltf  they 
would  read  ^^[1]  1’^  ( sheen  vehabenim),  the  words 
denoting  ivory  and  ebony,  which  occur  in  Ezek.  xxvii. 
15  (Rodiger,  Thes.  p.  1454— Fuerst,  s.  v.)  If  we  adopt 
this  altered  reading,  though  ebony  might  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  African  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as 
well  as  from  India,  the  latter  alternative  is  by  far  more 
probable.  The  name  by  which  ebony  is  known  in  both 
India  and  Persia  is  abnoos,  which  appears  to  be  radically 
identical  with  the  Hebrew  hoben  (1?^),  the  Phoenician 
heben,  the  Greek  e(3evo^,  and  our  own  ebony. — (Fuerst, 
s.  v.— Penny  Cyclo.  s.  v.)  And,  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel, 
we  find  the  Phoenicians  obtaining  the  wood  from  India, 
not  from  Africa:  when  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  were 
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closed  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Hebrews,  first  by  the 
Syrians  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi.  G),  and 
afterwards  by  the  recovered  power  of  the  Edomites,  the 
Tyrians  appear  to  have  obtained  both  ivory  and  ebony 
overland,  through  the  Dedanim,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. — (Ezek.  xxvii.  15.)  [p.  32,  Delian.] 

ii.  Apes  might  be  obtained  from  the  coasts  of  either 
Arabia,  North  Africa,  East  Africa,  or  India.  The  word 
used  for  ape,  koph  (Ppp)  is  regarded  by  the  best  Oriental 
scholars  (Gesenius,  Fuerst,  Max  Muller,  &c.)  as  identical 
with  the  Sanscrit  and  Malabar  Icapi.  The  ancient  Egyptian 
word  was  leaf,  and  the  ancient  Persian,  kepi.  The  same  root 
is  found  in  the  Greek  /c?)/3o?,  first  occurring  in  Aristotle  after 
Alexander  s expedition  to  India,  and  in  our  word  ape,  which 
appears  to  be  common  to  all  the  German  nations,  wThile 
the  nations  of  south-western  Europe  employ  words  con- 
nected with  either  simia  or  monkery.  It  would  thus  seem 
probable  that  the  Hebrews  and  the  northern  nations  ob- 
tained their  knowledge  of  the  monkey  tribes  from  India  or 
Eastern  Africa,  rather  than  from  North-western  Africa. 
The  argument  is  thus  of  the  same  bearing  and  compass  as 
that  derived  from  the  name  of  ivory. 

iii.  But  a more  definite  case  is  furnished  by  the  pea- 
cocks. There  can  hardly  be  a reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  kind  of  bird.  Parrots,  or  guinea-fowl,  have  been 
suggested  as  answering  to  the  Hebrew  name  by  those  who 
suppose  the  birds  to  have  come  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  these  are  mere  guesses  to  get  rid 
of  a difficulty.  The  Hebrew  name  tuklciyim  (D^pjri)  ap- 
pears to  be  the  very  same  as  the  Tamil  tokei,  or  togei, 
the  name  by  which  peacocks  are  always  called  on  the 
Malabar  coast  and  in  Ceylon.  All  the  evidence  that 
exists  on  the  point  seems  to  prove  that  the  peacock 
came  originally  from  India.  (iElian,  H.  A.  xiii.  18,  and 
other  authorities  quoted  by  Ritter  vol.  i.  p.  123.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  always  regarded  as  the  bird  of  India. 
The  use  which  is  made  in  the  East  of  the  beautiful 
feathers  of  the  peacock  in  dresses  of  state,  and  in  adorning 
furniture,  might  well  have  tempted  Solomon,  in  his  lust  of 
magnificence,  to  obtain  a supply  of  the  birds.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  no  such  good  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  the  importation  of  any  other  birds. 

iv.  As  regards  the  other  articles  of  Solomon’s  com- 
merce — - the  alrnug  trees  and  the  precious  stones  — we 
know  that  they  came  from  Ophir,  as  it  is  said  they  were 
brought  home,  not  in  the  fleet  called  £i  the  ships  of  Tar- 
shish,” but  along  with  the  “ gold  of  Ophir  ” (1  Kings  x.  11 ; 
2 Chron.  ix.  10).  It  is  in  a high  degree  probable  that 
the  almug,  or  algum  trees  (D'lS^/W  or  D\3D^itf)  -were  the 
trees  of  the  red  sandal-wood,  found  indigenous  only  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  of  which  the  Sanscrit  name  is  valgu. 
The  wrood  is  still  an  important  article  of  trade  in  India, 
and  it  is  used  by  the  Chinese  in  the  construction  of  musical 
instruments  (cf.  1 Kings  x.  12 ; Ritter  vol.  i.  pp.  124, 
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125).  Regarding  the  almng  wood  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Lebanon  (2  Chron.  ii.  8),  see  Smith  s Diet. 
vol.  iii.  Appendix  p.  vi. 

§ 6.  On  the  grounds,  then,  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  ships  built  at  Ezion-geber  were  intended  lor  any 
other  navigation  than  that  of  the  Indian  Ocean ; that  the 

O 

names  given  to  the  imported  articles  appear  to  have  a 
more  direct  relationship  with  Sanscrit  than  with  any  other 
language ; that  the  whole  of  the  articles  could  be  easily 
obtained  from  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  and  that  two 
of  them — the  almug  trees  and  the  peacocks — were  peculiar 
to  the  latter,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in  concluding  that 
the  commerce  of  King  Solomon  spoken  of  in  1 Kings  x. 
and  2 Chron.  ix.,  was  restricted  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  its  gulfs.  There  is  no  indication  that  he 
carried  on  any  traffic  with  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, except  that  between  Joppa  and  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia.  (See  2 Chron.  ii.  8-16.)  The  most  probable 
account  of  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  this: — the  Phoeni- 
cians held  the  commerce  of  the  west  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  their  own  hands.  They  had  estab- 
lished it  in  very  remote  times,  and  it  had  become  to 
them  a principal  source  of  wealth  and  power.  (Diod. 
Sic.  v.  35.)  From  its  surpassing  importance,  the  term 
a ship  of  Tarshish,  had  become  a common  one  for  a large 
merchant  vessel  adapted  for  long  voyages,  in  the  same 
way  as  our  word  Indiaman  might  be  used.  The  ex- 
pression was  easily  taken  up  by  the  Hebrews  in  its 
broadest  signification.  (See  Ps.  xlviii.  7 ; Is.  ii.  16  ; lx.  9, 
&c.)  Now  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  the  Phoenicians 
should  have  allowed  a neighbouring  power  to  participate 
in  the  profits  of  a trade  carried  on  under  such  conditions. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  a single  reason  that  could  have 
induced  them  to  do  so.  Still  less  could  Solomon  have 
entered  into  any  sort  of  competition  with  them.  But  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  stood  in  a very  different  relation 
to  the  two  powers  concerned.  Their  rich  products  were 
well  known,  and  Hiram  must  have  easily  seen  how,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Solomon,  the  trade  could  be  opened. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  articles  of  exchange  with  which  the 
traffic  was  carried  on.  The  Phoenicians  must  doubtless 
have  had  much  more  at  command  than  the  Hebrews, 
both  of  rare  and  precious  natural  productions  and  of 
manufactured  articles.  But  when  we  consider  the  extent 
of  Solomon’s  dominions  [Map  11]  there  is  really  no  dif- 
ficulty in  seeing  how  he  might  have  done  his  part  in 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  expeditions.  He  had  the 
command  of  the  head  of  the  iElanitic  Gulf,  and  the  line 
of  land-traffic  connected  with  it : it  is  probable  that  he 
had  to  maintain  a considerable  force  to  defend  this  line 
from  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert  on  each  side. 
Besides  this,  the  Phoenicians  may  have  been  indebted  to 
him  for  wheat,  oil,  the  wine  of  Helbon,  honey,  balm,  and 


oak  for  oars  (2  Chron.  ii.  10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  17 ; Acts 
xii.  20) ; most  likely,  also,  for  supplies  of  cattle  from  the 
herds  and  flocks  of  Bashan.  Not  only  the  natural  pro- 
duce, but  the  manufactured  articles  of  Syria,  “ the  purple 
and  broidered  work,  and  fine  linen’  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16),  must 
have  been  entirely  at  his  command. 

That  Hiram  and  Solomon  should  have  united  to  build 
large  merchant  ships  at  the  port  of  Ezion-geber,  to  which 
they  must  have  had  to  convey  all  the  materials  at  a great 
cost,  with  a view  to  bring  them  round  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula to  transport  them  across  the  Isthmus  ot  Suez  into 
the  Mediterranean  (as  Keil  and  others  have  conjectured), 
seems  most  improbable.  It  would  surely  have  been  worth 
while  rather  to  adapt  for  shipbuilding  the  Phoenician  sea- 
port of  Khinocolura,  the  modern  el-Arish  (see  Strabo  xvi. 
p.  781  ; Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  174),  which  would  have  been 
a sort  of  common  ground  for  the  Phoenicians  and  Israelites. 
If  the  story  told  by  Plutarch  is  true  that  Cleopatra  con- 
veyed ships  across  the  isthmus,  it  does  not  bear  much  on 
the  probability  of  Hiram  and  Solomon  doing  the  same, 
seeing  that  their  object  was  profit,  and  that  no  induce- 
ment to  such  a course  can  in  their  case  be  imagined. 

§ 7.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  “ gold  and  silver, 
ivory,  and  apes  and  peacocks  ” brought  to  Solomon  by  “ the 
navy  of  Tarshish,”  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  that  the  words  to  Tarshish,  in  2 Chron.  ix.  21 
(as  well  as  the  same  words  2 Chron.  xx.  37)  must  be  un- 
derstood in  one  of  the  modes  suggested  in  § 3,  p.  35,  the 
difficult  question  still  remains,  what  was  the  position  of 
Ophir  ? 

It  seems  that  no  inference  can  be  safely  drawn  from 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Ophir  ("VSIN).  It  has  been 
supposed  to  signify  the  rich  region,  or  more  specifically, 
the  gold  coast  (Gesen.  Tlies.  p.  141).  But  the  most 
recent  authorities  (Fuerst,  &c.)  regard  its  derivation  as 
wholly  uncertain.  The  simplest  suggestion  is  to  identify 
the  place  with  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Joktanite 
tribe  of  the  name,  mentioned  in  the  Table  of  Nations ; 
and  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Joktanites  are  laid  down 
in  Gen.  x.  30,  and  may  be  determined  with  a reasonable 
degree  of  certainty,  our  inquiry  would  thus  be  limited 
to  the  south  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  places 
on  the  coast  of  this  region  are  but  imperfectly  known,  but 
several  have  been  mentioned  by  travellers,  of  which  the 
names  have  been  supposed  to  resemble  Ophir.  Not  one 
of  these,  however,  would  seem  to  have  much  advantage 
over  the  others.  The  name  Dliafar,  or  Zaphar,  belong- 
ing to  a place  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  south  coast, 
the  Sapphara  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  § 25,  § 41),  said  to  be  at 
present  a town  of  considerable  trade,  has  been  preferred 
by  some ; but  Ritter,  apparently  with  good  reason,  takes 
Dliafar  rather  to  represent  “ Sephar,  a mount  of  the  East,” 
forming  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Joktanite  territory,  Gen. 
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x.  30.  [Mapl.]  It  seems  to  bo  useless,  in  tlio  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  to  attempt  to  fix  the  site  of  Opbir  with 
exactness,  but  the  general  arguments  in  favour  of  its 
having  been  a district  of  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  possessed 
of  a seaport  that  made  it  important  as  a place  of  traffic, 
seem  to  be  of  great  weight. 

§ 8.  Without  insisting  too  confidently  upon  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  occurrence  of  the  expression 
“ gold  of  Ophir”  in  1 Chron.  xxix.  4 ; Job  xxii.  24  (where 
the  name  Ophir,  by  itself,  stands  for  gold) ; Job  xxviii.  16 ; 
Ps.  xlv.  9,  seems  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  the 
designation  was  in  common  use  before  the  trade  to  Ophir 
was  opened  by  sea.  It  would  appear,  at  least,  that  gold 
from  Ophir  reached  the  Hebrews  as  early  as  the  time 
of  David ; and,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  brought  by  land. 
The  importance  of  this  in  its  bearing  on  the  site  of  Ophir 
will  be  noticed  hereafter,  [p.  40.] 

Ritter  and  others  have  objected  to  place  Ophir  in  Arabia, 
because  it  is  not  known  that  Arabia  produces  gold  in 
the  present  day.  But  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers, 
that  gold  was  once  abundant  in  the  south  part  of  the 
peninsula,  is  as  clear  as  it  can  be.  The  metal  appears  to 
have  been  obtained  in  pure  nuggets,  as  it  is  in  Australia 
and  elsewhere,  not  in  the  ordinary  ores : hence  it  was 
called  by  a peculiar  name  (ypnero?  airvpos),  intimating 
that  it  did  not  require  to  be  purified  by  fire.  (Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  50 ; iii.  45  ; Plin.  II.  N.  vi.  32.)  The  nugget  appears 
to  answer  exactly  to  “ the  golden  wedge  (003,  Icethem, 
which  appears  to  mean  a lump  of  pure  gold),  of 
Ophir,”  spoken  of  in  Isaiah  xiii.  12.  We  are  also  ex- 
pressly told  that  part  of  Solomon’s  supply  of  gold  came 
from  “ the  traffick  of  the  spice  merchants  [most  likely 
from  Sheba],  and  of  all  the  kings  of  Arabia”  (1  Kings 
x.  15 ; 2 Chron.  ix.  14).  The  word  Uphaz  (13^)  (Jer. 
x.  9 ; Dan.  x.  5)  appears  to  be  only  another  form  of  Ophir 
(TD1N).  Iu  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  the  “ silver  plates  of 
Tarshish,”  and  “the  gold  of  Uphaz,”  are  mentioned  to- 
gether, as  if  the  chief  supply  of  silver  came  from  the  West, 
and  that  of  gold  from  the  East.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Ezek.  xxvii. ; cf.  v.  12  with  v.  22. 

Whatever  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  natural 
source  of  the  gold  of  Ophir  must  equally  affect  the  gold  of 
Sheba  (called  by  the  LXX  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  15,  the  gold  of 
Arabia),  which  is  not  much  less  frequently  mentioned  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  15;  Is.  lx.  6 ; Ezek.  xxvii.  22  ; cf.  1 Kings  x.  2). 
Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sheba  in  the  Arabian  peninsula.  It  appears  most 
likely  that  the  terms  gold  of  Sheba  and  gold  of  Ophir 
were  used  indifferently.  The  gold  nuggets  of  the  part  of 
Arabia  neighbouring  to  the  Sabaeans  are  mentioned  by 
Strabo  lib.  xvi.  p.  778;  and  both  he  and  Pliny  (II.  N.  vi. 
32)  quote  the  authority  of  zElius  Gallus,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Arabia  by  Augustus,  that  the  Sabaeans  were  very 


rich  in  gold  mines.  In  these  passages,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Shemitic  Sabaeans  of  Sheba  are  meant,  not  the  Ilamitie 
Sabaeans  of  Seba  on  the  African  coast.  [Seba,  p.  34.]  As 
regards  the  apparent  absence  of  gold  in  Arabia  at  present, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  natural  deposits  of  the 
most  precious  metal  are  very  apt  to  Ire  exhausted,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  value  and  sparing  quantity  of 
the  commodity,  but  on  account  of  their  superficial  position. 
We  believe  that  gold  is  rarely  found  at  considerable  depths 
in  the  earth.  The  disappearance  of  the  golden  sands  of 
the  Pactolus,  and  of  the  other  gold  supplies  in  Asia  Minor, 
before  the  time  of  Strabo,  is  a familiar  instance. — Herodot. 
v.  101.  Soph.  Philoct.  392.  Strabo  lib.  xiii.  p.  591. 

It  is  not,  however,  essential  to  the  argument  that  we 
should  prove  that  gold  was  produced  in  Arabia.  Of  all 
natural  productions,  gold  and  precious  stones  are  those 
that  are  most  portable  and  most  often  transported  to  great 
distances.  It  is  quite  probable  that  such  expressions  as  the 
gold  of  Sheba,  and  the  gold  of  Ophir,  might  have  come 
into  use  amongst  the  Israelites  and  Idumaeans,  had  the 
names  Sheba  and  Ophir  only  represented  the  country  and 
the  chief  mart  from  which  they  obtained  their  gold. 

§ 9.  The  territory  of  the  Shemitic  Sabaeans  must  have 
occupied  a great  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  the  region 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Arabia  Felix  (Diod. 
Sic.  iii.  45),  that  which  is  now  called  the  Hadramaut,  with 
part  of  Yemen.  Its  characteristic  produce  was  frankincense, 
and,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  regions,  it  pro- 
duced great  abundance  of  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other  spices. 
These  articles,  being  produced  inland,  were  probably,  for  the 
most  part,  conveyed  to  other  lands  on  camels.  Its  shores 
produced  pearls.  (Strabo  xvi.  p.  778 ; Diod.  Sic.  ii.  49 ; 
Plin.  II.  N.  xii.  30,  41.  Cf.  1 Kings  x.  2 ; Is.  lx.  6 ; 
Jer.  vi.  20  ; Ezek.  xxvii.  22.) 

It  does  not  seem  easy  to  account  for  the  omission  of 
Ophir  from  the  places  with  which  the  Phoenicians  traded, 
as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel, 
unless  we  connect  it  with  Sheba.  We  have  already 
noticed  it  as  likely,  that  after  the  decline  of  the  kingdom 
of  J udah  had  commenced,  the  Phoenicians  were  obliged  to 
obtain  their  supplies  of  Indian  ivory  and  ebony,  which  had 
previously  been  brought  by  sea  to  Ezion-geber,  through 
the  Dedanim  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Ezek.  xxvii.  15). 
[p.  36,  § 5,  i.]  Sheba  still  supplied  them  by  land  with 
spices,  precious  stones,  and  gold  (Ezek.  xxvii.  22)  ; but 
they  were  now  cut  off  from  the  Arabian  coast,  and  hence 
Ophir,  in  its  commercial  relation  with  them,  falls  out  of 
sight. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to 
distinguish  three  great  centres  of  commerce  and  sources  of 
wealth: — Tarshish  with  the  Isles  of  Chittim  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  Sheba  on  the  east  side  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Seba  on  the  west  side  of  it.  “ The  kings 
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of  Tarshish  and  of  the  Isles  shall  bring  presents;  the 
kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts”  (Ps.  lxxii.  10), 
“ Sheba  and  Dedan  [the  latter  was  the  second  great  com- 
mercial people  of  the  Arabian  peninsula]  and  the  merchants 
of  Tarshish,”  &c.  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  13.)  Sheba  and  Eaamah 
are  similarly  associated  as  producing  spices,  precious  stones, 
and  gold,  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  22.  Seha  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
as  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  African  continent,  along 
with  Mizraim  and  Cush  (xliii.  3). 

§ 10.  But  two  objections  to  which  Eitter  attaches  great 
weight,  besides  the  absence  of  gold,  are  urged  against  the 
placing  of  Ophir  in  Arabia.  One  of  these  relates  to  the 
commodities  that  must  have  come  from  India  which  were 
brought  home  by  the  ships  of  Solomon ; the  other,  to 
what  is  supposed  from  1 Kings  x.  22  to  have  been  the 
length  of  the  voyage  from  Ezion-geber  to  Ophir — “ once 
in  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tarshish,  bringing 
gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks.” — What 
is  probably  the  right  solution  of  the  first  difficulty  may 
be  as  aptly  applied  to  the  second.  But  if  it  were  other- 
wise, a doubt  might  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  expres- 
sion of  the  sacred  writer,  “ once  in  three  years,”  signifies 
the  actual  duration  of  the  voyage,  or  only  the  frequency 
with  which  the  expeditions  were  fitted  out. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  almug  trees  (or 
sandal-wood)  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Ophir  along 
with  the  gold  (1  Kings  x.  11, 12),  and  the  ivory,  apes,  and 
peacocks  brought  in  the  navy  of  Tarshish  (verse  22) 
were  productions  of  India,  not  native  to  Arabia  [p.  36, 
§ 5].  But  the  question  may  fairly  be  asked,  what  was 
meant  amongst  the  Israelites  by  a voyage  to  Ophir  1 
Did  it  necessarily  signify  only  a voyage  to  the  Port  of 
Ophir?  If  we  consider  the  mode  in  which  geographical 
names  are,  and  have  been  in  all  ages,  very  commonly  ap- 
plied to  distant  regions,  it  would  seem  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  narrative  does  not  require  this  restriction. 
We  may  select  the  name  India  as  an  example  of  the 
licence  taken  in  such  cases.  It  originally  belonged  to  the 
narrow  abode  of  a tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Indus. 
But  it  spread,  in  very  early  times,  over  the  whole  peninsula 
of  Hindostan,  and  the  Siamese  peninsula  ; the  latter  even 
now,  sometimes,  especially  in  Germany,  is  known  by  the 
name  “Further  India.”  In  the  first  ages  of  active 
geographical  discovery,  the  name  in  its  plural  form,  Indies, 
was  spread  further  still,  and  the  term  Indians  became  a 
general  one  for  newly-discovered  aborigines.  Might  not  a 
voyage  to  Ophir  have  been  understood  in  as  broad  a sense 
as  a voyage  to  India  is  in  the  present  day ; or  even  in 
the  still  broader  sense  in  which  a voyage  to  the  Indies 
was  spoken  of  in  the  middle  ages  ? The  ships  of  Tar- 
shish, during  their  supposed  three  years’  absence,  may 
have  coasted  down  to  the  Malabar  coast  and  Ceylon,  or  even 
to  Malacca  [§  11]. — We  have  already  seen  how  the 


name  Chittim  appears  to  have  been  extended  from  the 
island  of  Cyprus  so  as  to  include  all  the  islands  in  the 
west  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  [Chittim,  p.  3.] 

But  even  if  the  voyages  of  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
ships  stopped  at  the  Port  of  Ophir,  we  might  fall  back 
upon  such  a probability  as  has  been  suggested  regarding 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  that  the  commodities  brought  from 
India  by  the  Sabaeans  may  have  been  purchased  at  Ophir 
along  with  the  native  productions  of  the  country,  and  re- 
shipped for  Ezion-geber  (Fuerst).  The  wares  of  Japan  have 
in  like  manner  been  brought  from  Calcutta  and  Singapore, 
and,  at  no  very  remote  period,  these  articles  would  have 
been  commonly  designated  as  Indian. 

§ 11.  The  claims  of  some  spot  on  the  coast  of  India  to 
be  the  true  Ophir,  whether  they  are  admitted  or  not,  are 
worthy  of  attention  from  the  great  authority  of  Eitter, 
their  chief  advocate,  and  from  the  antiquity  of  the  tra- 
ditions with  which  they  are  connected.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  traced  to  the  Septuagint.  That  version,  in  one  place 
only,  renders  Ophir  as  ’12 c£e/p  (1  Kings  xxii.  48).  In 
other  places  it  reads  with  a strange  diversity,  'Xanplp, 
%w(^elp,  "Saxfnpd,  'Sovc^lp,  &c.  It  is  said  that  Sophir 
is  the  Coptic  name  for  India  ; but  it  does  not  appear 
certain  that  Sophir  is  anything  more  than  another 
form  of  Ophir,  and  it  may  have  been  afterwards  applied 
to  India  on  wholly  conjectural  grounds.  Josephus,  how- 
ever, so  applied  it,  and  says  that  Solomon  sent  a fleet 
to  the  place  “ called  of  old,  Sophira,  but  now  the  Golden 
Land,  which  is  in  India,  to  fetch  gold  for  himself”  (Ant. 
viii.  6,  § 4).  The  Golden  Land  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Golden  Chersonesus  of  Ptolemy  (lib.  vii.  5, 
§ 11),  which  is  generally  identified  with  Malacca. — From 
Josephus,  this  view  was  taken  up  by  S.  Jerome,  Hesy chius, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  writers. 

i.  Eeland  supposed  that  he  had  found  the  true  spot  at 
TJpora  or  Supora,  a place  of  ancient  commercial  impor- 
tance on  the  east  coast  of  India,  where  the  Portuguese 
established  their  settlement  of  Goa.  It  is  called  by  Arrian, 
(Perip.)  '’Ownrapa,  and  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  1,  § 6)  Xovirdpa, 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  forms  tends  to  show 
that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  Sophir  of  the  LXX 
being  taken  as  a name  distinct  from  Ophir. 

ii.  Bochart  conceived  that  there  were  two  Ophirs,  the 
one  on  the  Arabian  coast,  and  the  other  in  Ceylon.  The 
claims  of  Ceylon  have  been  recently  advocated  by  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent. 

iii.  But  Eitter  has  preferred  a view  that  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Lassen,  that  the  Ophir  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be 
identified  with  a place  called  Ahhira,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus.  The  chief  claims  of  the  spot  have  been  thus  tersely 
summed  up  : “ Now,  the  place  where  the  navy  of  Solomon 
and  Hiram,  coming  down  the  Eed  Sea,  would  naturally 
have  landed,  was  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  There,  gold 
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and  precious  stones  from  tlio  North  would  liave  been 
brought  down  the  Indus;  and  sandel-woocl,  peacocks,  and 
apes,  would  have  been  brought  from  Central  and  Southern 
India.  In  this  very  locality,  Ptolemy  (vii.  1)  gives  us  the 
name  of  Abiria,  above  Patalene.  In  the  same  locality, 
Hindu  geographers  place  the  people  called  Abhira,  or 
Abhira:  and,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  M'  Murdo,  in 
his  account  of  the  province  of  Cutch,  still  knows  a race  of 
Ahirs,  the  descendants,  in  all  probability,  of  the  people  who 
sold  to  Hiram  and  Solomon  their  gold  and  precious  stones, 
their  apes,  peacocks,  and  sandel-wood.” — (Max  Muller, 
Science  of  Language,  i.  p.  191.)  The  word  Abhira  is  a close 
approach  to  Ophir,  there  may  be  reason  to  believe  that 
the  spot  was  one  of  commercial  importance  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Solomon,  it  may  have  been  colonized  and  named 
by  the  old  Joktanite  tribe  as  Hitter  is  willing  to  suppose 
(vol.  i.  p.  97),  and  the  Ahirs  may  have  had,  as  he  con- 
jectures, settlements  on  the  Malabar  coast.  But  still  the 
supposition  that  Abhira  is  the  spot  denoted  by  Ophir 
in  the  Old  Testament,  seems  not  only  to  be  gratuitous,  but 
to  have  difficulties  of  its  own.  However  ancient  the  name 
may  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  its  reputation  for  gold,  so  cut  off  as  it  was  from  the 
regions  known  to  the  Patriarchs,  should  have  reached  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Job.  [p.  38,  § 8.]  It  does  not 
seem  to  fulfil  any  one  of  the  conditions  that  are  required,  or 
are  supposed  to  be  required,  by  the  narrative  in  the  Bible, 
that  are  not  met  at  least  as  well  by  the  south  coast  of  Arabia. 
Its  distance  from  Ezion-geber,  though  somewhat  greater,  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  make  out  a voyage  of  three  years’ 
duration.  It  is  not  actually  known  that  it  was,  at  any 
period,  famous  for  its  gold,  as  Southern  Arabia  certainly 
was.  It  is  not  pretended  that  it  could  produce  either  pea- 
cocks or  sandal- wood : for  the  source  of  these  articles  we 
must  necessarily  look  to  Southern  India,  and,  accordingly, 
in  order  to  maintain  his  argument,  Ritter  is  obliged  to 
imagine  an  “ Ophir  coast,”  with  settlements  of  the  Ophir 
people,  extending  along  the  Malabar  coast,  to  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  (vol.  i.  pp.  119,  120). — On  the 
whole,  we  can  but  conclude  that,  when  the  Hebrew  writers 
spoke  of  a voyage  to  Ophir,  they  had  in  view  the  old  Jok- 


tanito  Ophir  of  the  Arabian  coast,  but  with  the  contem- 
plated possibility  of  extending  the  voyage  to  any  regions 
on  its  further  side  that  were  accessible  for  commercial 
purposes. 

§ 12.  Another  view  of  the  subject  deserves  notice  in  con- 
sequence of  its  general  acceptance  in  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  early  Portuguese 
travellers  appear  to  have  started  the  notion  that  Sofala,  on 
the  Mozambique  coast,  marks  the  site  of  Ophir.  It  seems 
to  have  become  the  current  opinion.  (Milton,  Paradise 
Lost,  xi.  400.)  In  later  times,  D’Anville,  the  great  French 
geographer,  who  published  an  essay  on  the  subject,  Brace 
the  traveller,  Major  Rennell,  who  wrote  an  essay  but 
never  published  it  (see  Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  254),  and  Quatremere,  the  distinguished  French  Oriental 
scholar,  have  been  its  advocates.  There  appears  to  have  been 
often  connected  with  it  the  confusion  between  the  Hamitic 
Sabaeans  of  Seba  on  the  African  coast,  and  the  Shemitic 
Sabaeans  of  Sheba  on  the  Arabian  coast,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  [Seba,  p.  34.]  There  is  no  trace  of  his- 
torical evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  ever  carried  on  traffic 
with  this  coast. 

Keil  places  Ophir  in  Yeman  on  the  Red  Sea ; an 
authority  quoted  by  Eusebius  {Prep.  Ev.  ix.  30),  on  an 
island  said  to  have  borne  the  name  Ovpefrj,  in  the  Red 
Sea ; Seetzen,  in  Oman,  on  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Other  opinions  are  given  in  Smith’s  Did.  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  ii.  p.  G37. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
sources  of  information  on  the  subject  discussed  in  this 
essay : 

Bochart,  Phalcg,  lib.  II.  cap  27.  Canaan  I.  46. 

Morinus,  Dissert,  de  Paradiso  Terrestri  (prefixed  to  Bochart’s 
Phaleg). 

Reland,  Dissert,  de  OpMr. 

Yitringa,  Note  in  Jes.  xiii.  12. 

Gesenius  and  Bodiger,  in  the  several  articles  in  the  Thesaurus. 

Fuerst,  Heb.  Lex. 

Quatremere,  Memoires  sur  le  Pays  d' Ophir  in  Mem.  de  I’Institut, 
1845. 

Ritter,  Palestine,  vol.  I.  (English  Translation). 

Twisleton,  in  Smith’s  Diet.,  Aids.  Ophir  and  Tarshish. 
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VIII. 

THE  PLACES  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  GOSPEL  HISTORY. 

Plate  VIII.,  Nos.  19,  20. 


Division  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great. 

The  dominions  of  Herod  tlie  Great  were  of  nearly  the 
same  extent  as  those  of  the  Asamonaean  kings : they  in- 
cluded the  Holy  Land  with  the  western  part  of  what  was 
then  called  Idumaea.  [Map  13 — Note,  p.  29.]  The  other 
part  of  Idumaea  formed  a portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naba- 
thaean  Arabia.  [Edom,  p.  32 — Nebaioth,  p.  33.]  On 
the  death  of  Herod,  which,  according  to  Clinton,  happened 
in  the  spring  of  a.d.  4,  about  a year  after  the  birth  of 
our  Lord,  his  dominions  were  divided  between  three  of  his 
sons.  Archelaus  (Matt.  ii.  22),  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch, 
ruled  over  Judiea,  Samaria,  and  the  western  part  of 
Idumea  : Philip  was  Tetrarch  of  Itur.ea,  and  the  Region 
of  Trachonitis  that  included  Trachonitis  proper,  Bata- 
naea,  Auranitis,  and  Gaulanitis  (Luke  iii.  1 ; Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  2,  § 4):  Antipas  was  styled  Tetrarch  of  Galilee 
(Luke  iii.  1),  hut  his  dominions  included  Galilee  and 
Per.zea,  i.e.  the  region  beyond  the  Jordan.  (See  Matt.  iv. 
25  ; Mark  iii.  8 ; John  x.  40,  &c.) 

Archelaus  was  banished  by  the  Roman  government, 
a.d.  12,  and  his  territory  was  then  made  an  imperial 
province,  of  which  Pontius  Pilate  became  procurator,  a.d. 
26-36. — Philip,  whose  name  never  appears  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  our  Lord,  died  a.d.  34,  about  four  years 
after  the  Crucifixion  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  § 6). — Antipas, 
who  is  always  called  Herod  in  the  Gospels  (Luke  xiii.  31 ; 
xxiii.  7,  &c.),  sometimes  Herod  the  Tetrarch  (Matt.  xiv. 
1 ; Luke  iii.  9),  and  sometimes  Herod  the  King  (Matt, 
xiv.  9 ; Mark  vi.  22,  25),  was  deposed  by  Caligula  a.d.  40. 
The  dominions  of  all  these  rulers  were  again  gathered 
up  into  a kingdom  under  Agrippa  I.,  the  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  a.d.  42.  [Map  21 — p.  47,  § II.]  The 
political  divisions  marked  in  Map  19,  are  those  which 
existed  during  the  public  ministry  of  our  Saviour. 

Notes  on  some  of  the  Names  in  Maps  19,  20. 

.ZEnon,  “ near  to  Salim”  (John  iii.  23),  is  placed  in  the 
map  about  eight  Roman  miles  south  of  Scythopolis,  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition  preserved  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.  In  this  spot  Van  de  Velde  discovered  the  name 
Salim,  near  a fine  spring  ( Memoir , p.  345).  This  is  pro- 
bably the  Salim  mentioned  in  Judith  iv.  4,  if  we  may 
adopt  the  reasonable  emendation  of  Reland,  and  read,  into 
the  Avion  (i.e.  the  Arabah)  to  Salem,  instead  of  “ to  the 
valley  Salem.”  Reland  would  alter  the  common  text,  els 


top  av'Kwva  SaXr/g,  into  els  rov  auXwva  els  —aXrjfi. 
(Palsestina,  p.  977.)  But  Robinson,  in  his  second  visit 
(vol.  iii.  p.  333),  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  name, 
and  maintains  the  claims  of  a spot  named  Salim,  where 
there  are  springs,  very  near  Nablous.  Dr.  Barclay  con- 
jectured that  /Enon  might  be  in,  or  near,  the  Wady  Farali, 
a little  to  the  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  the  names  Selam  and  Selim  are  found 
belonging  to  two  smaller  wadies.  [Map  23.] 

Antipatris  (Acts  xxiii.  31)  was  so  named  by  Herod 
the  Great  in  honour  of  his  father,  Antipater.  Its  old 
name  was  Kapharsaba  (Xa/3ap£a{3a,  or  Kacpapaafia), 
which  has  reappeared  in  the  modern  Kefr-Saba.  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiii.  15,  § 1 ; xvi.  5,  § 2.  See  Howson,  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paid,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.) 

Arimath^a  is  named  in  no  other  connection  than 
as  the  city  of  Joseph  the  “ honourable  counsellor  ” (Matt, 
xxvii.  57  ; Mark  xv.  43 ; Luke  xxiii.  51 ; John  xix.  38). 
According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  was,  as  its  name 
might  suggest,  identical  with  Bamah  or  Ramathaim- 
zophim  (in  several  places  in  the  LXX  it  is  called  ’A pga- 
daipb),  the  birth-place,  the  ordinary  residence,  and  the 
burial-place  of  Samuel  (Sam.  i.  1,  vii.  17,  viii.  4,  xvi.  13, 
xxv.  1).  The  designation  used  by  St.  Luke,  “ a city  of  the 
Jews,”  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  a document  con- 
tained in  1 Macc.  xi.  34,  and  in  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  4,  § 9. 
King  Demetrius  gives  over  to  the  Jews,  out  of  the  Sama- 
ritan region,  the  three  districts,  or  townships  (po/xoi)  of 
Aphserema,  Lydda,  and  Ramathem.  It  would  thus  seem 
that  Ramathem  (Arimathiea)  had  become  “a  city  of  the 
Jews,”  not  having  been  such  originally.  The  notice  in 
Jerome  is,  “Armathem  Sopliim  ci vitas  Helcanm  et  Samuelis 
(in  regione  Thamnitica)  juxta  Diospolim,  unde  fuit  Joseph, 
qui  in  Evangeliis  de  Arimathia  scribitur.”  As  far  as 
this  evidence  may  be  trusted,  it  tends  to  show  that  Ari- 
mathaea  was  near  Lydda  (Diospolis),  and  that  it  was  in 
the  department,  or  toparchy,  of  Thamna.  Two  sites 
have  been  suggested  as  probable,  one  to  the  north,  the 
other  to  the  south  of  Lydda.  To  Eamleh  on  the  south, 
there  seems  to  be  an  insuperable  objection  in  the  fact  that 
the  name,  signifying  a sandy  place,  cannot  possibly  be 
connected  with  Bamathaim,  which  denotes  a height  with 
a double  summit : there  is  moreover  reason  to  believe  that 
Piamleh  is  a modern  place  that  did  not  exist  till  the 
eighth  century.  The  name  of  Bentliieh,  or  Remthieh 
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(where  Arimathaea  is  placed  in  the  map)  is  sufficiently  like : 
but  there  is  a difficulty  which  affects  Renthieh  as  .well  as 
Ramleh ; they  are  both  within  the  toparchy  of  Lydda,  not 
that  of  Thamna.  (See  Bobinson  iii.  p.  141.)  The  tcpar- 
chies  into  which  the  Holy  Land  was  divided  by  the 
Eomans  are  enumerated  in  Josephus,  Bel.  Jud.  iii.  3,  § 5, 
and  in  Pliny,  II.  N.  v.  15. — The  question  relating  to  the 
Bamali  of  Samuel,  looking  at  it  exclusively  on  grounds 
furnished  by  the  Old  Testament,  has  never  yet  been  satis- 
factorily answered.  The  site  has  been  placed  at  Sola, 
about  five  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  [Map  23],  at  Rameh 
(Bamali)  north  of  Hebron  [ Map  9]  (see  Van  de  Yelde, 
Memoir,  p.  341),  at  Neby  Samwil,  the  traditional  site 
of  Samuel’s  tomb,  about  five  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem 
[Map  23],  at  er  Ram,  on  the  road  to  Bethel  [Map  23], 
and  at  several  other  places  (see  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  224) ; 
but  the  subject  has  been  most  elaborately  treated  by 
Grove,  in  Smith’s  Diet.  ii.  p.  997.  The  chief  objection  to 
the  identification  of  Arimathaea  with  any  one  of  the  spots 
that  have  been  mentioned  as  the  Bamali  of  Samuel,  is  the 
probable  explanation  of  St.  Luke’s  expression,  “ a city  of 
the  Jews”  (xxiii.  51),  mentioned  above,  which  would 
tend  to  fix  its  position  to  the  borders  of  the  Samaritan 
region. 

Bethabara  is  not  mentioned  in  John  i.  28,  in  any  of 
the  best  Greek  MSS.,  nor  in  the  Yulgate ; but  the  name 
has  been  substituted  in  the  common  text  for  Bethany  in 
accordance  with  a conjecture  of  Origen’s.  No  place  called 
Bethany  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Jordan,  and  Bethabara  was  a place  resorted  to  for 
baptisms  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  Beth-nimrah,  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  name  of  the  same  spot,  is  named  in  Num. 
xxxii.  36  ; Josh.  xiii.  27. 

Bethsaida  (i.),  distinguished  as  “ Bethsaida  of  Galilee  ” 
(John  xii.  21),  was  in  the  land  of  Gennesaret  (Mark  vi.  45, 
cf.  v.  53),  and  near  Capernaum  and  Chorazin  (Matt.  xi.  21 ; 
Luke  x.  13).  It  is  named  by  St.  Jerome  as  one  of  the 
well-known  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret, 
the  others  being  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  and  Chorazin  (Com- 
ment. in  Es.  ix.  1).  If  we  trust  the  tradition  preserved 
by  Willibald,  the  Saxon  pilgrim  who  travelled  in  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  it 
lay  between  Capernaum  and  Chorazin.  (See  note  on 
Capernaum.)  In  the  map,  Bethsaida  is  placed  at  Ain  et- 
Tabigah  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Bobinson.  It 
is  not  unworthy  of  note,  in  connection  with  the  supposed 
meaning  of  the  name — the  house  of  fish— that  here  is  the 
only  fishing  establishment  furnished  with  a boat  to  be  found 
on  the  lake,  except  the  one  at  Tiberias  (Tristram,  L.  of  I. 
p.  437).  But  it  would  seem  that  no  inference  can  fairly  be 
drawn  as  to  the  position  of  Bethsaida  from  its  name,  seeing 
that  the  city  of  the  same  name  on  the  north-east  of 
the  lake  is  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 


Yan  de  Velde  is  rather  inclined  to  prefer  Khan  el-Minyeh 
(where  Bobinson  would  place  Capernaum)  as  the  site  of 
Bethsaida  of  Galilee. 

Bethsaida  (ii.),  commonly  known  as  Bethsaida  Julias,  is 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Josephus  speaks  of  it 
as  in  the  lower  Gaulanitis.  (Bel.  Jud.  ii.  9,  § 1.)  In  Luke 
ix.  10,  “the  desert  place,”  where  the  five  thousand  were  fed, 
is  said  to  belong  “ to  the  city  called  Bethsaida.”  That  this 
city  must  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  lake  opposite  to  Gen- 
nesaret, is  shown  in  the  account  of  the  same  event  given  by 
St.  Mark,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  disciples,  after  the 
occurrence,  crossed  over  “ to  the  other  side  unto  Bethsaida  ” 
(Mark  vi.  45)  “ to  the  land  of  Gennesaret  ” (v.  53).  Jt  is 
thus  evident  that  they  went  from  one  Bethsaida  to  another. 
The  eastern  Bethsaida  was  originally  a village,  which  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a city  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  and 
called  Julias,  in  honour  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  § 1).  Philip  here  built  a tomb  for 
himself,  in  which  he  was  buried  (Ant.  xviii.  4,  § 6).  The 
city  is  mentioned  on  some  other  occasions  by  Josephus  (Be?. 
Jud.  iii.  10,  § 7,  &c.) — It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
same  neighbourhood,  perhaps  the  very  same  spot,  was  also 
the  scene  of  feeding  the  four  thousand,  and  that  it  is  Beth- 
saida Julias  which  is  named  in  Mark  viii.  22.  The  evidence 
is  this ; — from  the  narrative  in  Mark  viii.  1-22,  it  would 
seem  that  after  the  multitude  were  fed,  Christ  and  his 
disciples  went  by  water  to  Dalmanutha  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake  (v.  10).  After  this,  Christ  “again  departed  to 
the  other  side”  (v.  13)  “ and  came  to  Bethsaida”  (v.  22) 
and  “ the  towns  of  Caesarea  Philippi  ” (v.  27).  (See 
Smith’s  Did.  i.  p.  206.)  A mere  waste  of  shapeless  stones 
on  a rising  ground,  called  et-Tell,  seems  now  to  mark  the 
site  of  Bethsaida  Julias.  (Tristram,  L.  of  I.  p.  439.) 

C.zesarea,  distinguished,  according  to  Josephus,  as 
C.esarea  Augusta  (Kaiaapeia  ^e(3acT>j,  Ant.  xvi. 
5,  § 1),  now  Kaisarieh,  was  originally  only  a tower, 
known  • as  “ Strato’s  Tower,”  with  a quay  or  landing- 
place.  (Strabo  lib.  xvi.  p.  758.)  Herod  the  Great  lavished 
large  sums  in  improving  its  harbour,  and  in  adorning  it 
as  a royal  residence.  It  afterwards  became  the  Boman 
capital  of  Judaea  and  the  official  station  of  the  procurators. 
(Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  79;  Jos.  Ant.  xv.  9,  § 6;  Bel.  Jud.  i. 
21,  § 5.) 

C.zesarea  Philippi  is  mentioned  only  in  Matt.  xvi.  13  ; 
Mark  viii.  27.  It  is  well  described  by  Stanley,  S.  and  P. 
p.  397,  and  by  Bobinson  iii.  p.  404.  The  site  is  supposed 
to  have  been  that  of  Baal-gad  (Josh.  xi.  7,  xii.  7,  xiii.  5), 
otherwise  called  Baal-hermon  (Judg.  iii.  3 ; 1 Chron.  v.  23). 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  close  to  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  where,  according  to  tradition,  there 
was  a cave  dedicated  to  Pan.  The  spot  was  hence  named, 
Paneas  or  Panium,  which  is  altered  in  the  modem  name 
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into  Banias.  Tlio  old  town  was  enlarged  and  adorned  by 
the  tetrarcli  Philip ; it  was  called  after  him,  and  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  Caesarea  Philippi.  Agrippa  II.  changed 
the  name  into  Neronias  as  a compliment  to  Nero.  (Jos. 
Ant.  sv.  10,  § 3 ; xx.  9,  § 4 ; Bel.  Jud.  i.  21,  § 3.) 

Cana  has  been  by  old  tradition  identified  with  Kefr- 
Kenna  about  four  miles  and  a half  north-east  of  Nazareth ; 
but  Robinson,  Yan  de  Yelde,  and  other  recent  authorities 
prefer  Kana  el-Jelil  about  nine  miles  north  of  Nazareth. 

| Map  20.]  The  Arabic  name  Kana  answers  better  than 
Henna  to  the  original.  The  claims  of  the  two  spots  are 
compared  by  Mr.  Grove  in  Smith’s  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

Capernaum,  as  the  ordinary  home  of  Christ  during  His 
public  ministry,  is  the  place  of  deepest  interest  of  all  the 
cities  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.  But  the  question  re- 
garding its  site  is  a very  difficult  one.  The  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ; its  signification  in  He- 
brew is,  the  village  of  Nahum.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  rising  importance  (Matt.  xi.  23),  and  it  was  pro- 
bably the  chief  town  on  this  part  of  the  great  road  between 
Damascus  and  the  South.  The  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Gospels  show  that  it  was  on  the  wrest  side  of  the  lake,  on 
the  borders  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,  not  far  from  Beth- 
saida,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of,  if  not 
actually  in,  the  Land  of  Gennesaret.  Josephus  speaks  of 
a fountain  called  Capernaum,  which,  throughout  its  course, 
watered  (StdpSerat)  the  Land  of  Gennesaret,  and  was  by 
some  fancied  to  be  a “ vein  ” of  the  Nile,  in  consequence  of 
its  producing  a fish  called  coracinus,  commonly  known  as 
the  cat-fish,  which  is  found  in  a lake  near  Alexandria. 
He  applies  to  this  fountain  an  epithet  that  is  differently 
read  as  most  fertilizing  (yovtgwTar?]),  or  as  most  potable 
(■ 7roTLfjLcoTdT7] ).  (Bel.  Jud.  iii.  10,  § 8.)  Josephus  also 
makes  mention  of  a village  apparently  of  the  same  name, 
but  he  uses  the  Greek  form  Ke<papvdjgrj,  while  he  applies 
to  the  fountain  the  Hebrew  form  Kacjrapvaovfi ; this 
village  (km fir]),  from  the  narrative  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned, was  evidently  on  the  road  from  Bethsaida  Julias 
to  Tarichaea  ( Vit.  c.  72).  There  appears  to  be  no  other 
historical  evidence  to  guide  us  in  determining  the  site  of 
the  place,  except  the  tradition  preserved  by  Willibald, 
which  will  be  noticed  below. 

i.  In  the  map,  Capernaum  is  placed  at  Tell  Hum, 
in  accordance  with  local  tradition  and  the  opinion  of 
Burckhardt,  Ritter,  Yan  de  Yelde,  Wilson,  Williams,  and 
the  greater  number  of  recent  travellers.  The  name  is 
conceived  to  furnish  an  important  argument,  Hum  being, 
taken  to  represent  Nahum,  and  Tell,  though  it  primarily 
means  a hill,  is  said  to  be  often  applied  to  any  deserted 
place,  and  it  might  easily  have  been  substituted  for 
Caper  or  Kefr,  i.e.  village.  There  are  here  the  most 
considerable  remains  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  Galilee. 


The  ruins  occupy  a space  of  half  a mile  in  length  and  a 
quarter  of  a mile  in  w idth.  The  recent  exploring  expedi- 
tion has  traced  out  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  syna- 
gogue, which,  if  we  assume  the  identification  of  the  city 
to  be  correct,  must  be  regarded  as  indicating  a spot  of 
deeper  interest  than  almost  any  other  in  the  Holy  Land, 
from  its  connection  with  our  Lord’s  teaching,  and  His 
habitual  attendance  at  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath 
(Mark  i.  21 ; Luke  iv.  31,  33,  vii.  1,  5 ; John  vi.  59).  It 
has  been  urged  as  an  objection  that  Tell  Hum  does  not 
fall  within  the  limits  of  el-Ghuweir.  [Gennesaret,  p.  45.  ] 
But  even  if  we  regard  the  Gliuweir  as  precisely  co-extensive 
with  the  Land  of  Gennesaret,  this  objection  cannot  have 
much  weight,  seeing  that  it  is  nowhere  clearly  indicated  that 
Capernaum  was  situated  strictly  within  the  limits  of  that 
region.  A much  greater  difficulty  appears  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  fountain  at  Tell  Hum.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  words  of  Josephus. 

ii.  Dr.  Robinson  has  preferred  the  site  of  Khan  el- 
Minyeli.  There  is  here  a considerable  mound  of  rubbish, 
which  may  be  the  remains  of  a town,  and  there  is  a fountain 
of  sweet  water,  called  Ain  et-Tin,  with  some  fig-trees  and 
rich  herbage  round  it  (Robinson  ii.  p.  400  ; iii.  p.  345). 
Dr.  Robinson  has  adduced  the  authority  of  Willibald  against 
Tell  Hum,  on  the  score  of  its  relative  position.  The  Saxon 
pilgrim,  as  he  came  from  the  south,  arrived  in  succession  at 
Tiberias,  Magdala,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin. 
This  may  prove  that,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
eighth  century,  Capernaum  lay  between  Magdala  and 
Bethsaida,  but  the  worth  of  the  tradition  is  of  course  liable 
to  be  called  in  question. 

iii.  Mr.  Tristram  has  brought  some  strong  arguments  in 

favour  of  “ the  Round  Fountain  ” (Ain  el-Mudawarah)  being 
the  fountain  called  Capernaum  by  Josephus.  If  this  is 
admitted,  the  city  must  have  stood  between  it  and  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  The  tradition  preserved  by  Willibald 
would  suit  this  spot  as  well  as  Khan  el-Minyeh:  The 

fountain  is  a mile  and  a half  from  the  lake,  and  is  described 
by  Robinson  as  “ enclosed  by  a low  circular  wall  of  masonry, 
forming  a reservoir  of  nearly  a hundred  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  water,  perhaps,  two  feet  deep,  beautifully  limpid  and 
sweet,  and  flowing  out  rapidly  in  a large  stream  to  water 
the  plain  below.”  He  adds  that  it  waters  the  plain  quite 
down  to  the  lake.  It  effectually  irrigates  a much  larger 
area  than  the  fountain  et-Tin,  and  therefore  answers  much 
better  to  the  description  of  Josephus.  But  the  most 
striking  argument  urged  by  Mr.  Tristram  is,  that  the 
Round  Fountain  is  the  only  water  in  this  neighbourhood 
in  which  the  cat-fish  has  been  found,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lake  itself.  This  is  certainly  a noticeable  fact,  con- 
sidering the  distance  between  the  lake  and  the  fountain. 
Dr.  Robinson,  observing,  as  it  would  seem,  that  the  fountain 
et-Tin  does  not  fertilize  nearly  so  large  a portion  of  the 
Gliuweir  as  the  Round  Fountain,  was  more  inclined  to 
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read  in  Josephus  iroTLfLWTaTr)  than  yovtgwi  utt] ; but  it 
has  been  well  observed  that,  although  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  et-Tin  are  sweet,  they  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
the  lake  to  which  they  are  almost  close ; it  would  there- 
fore be  strange  that  they  should  be  distinguished  as  most 
potable. — The  absence  of  ruins  near  the  fountain  is  ascribed 
by  Mr.  Tristram  to  the  removal  of  all  available  building 
materials  to  Tiberias,  which  is  not  at  an  inconvenient 
distance.  (Robinson,  B.  B.  ii.  p.  401.  Tristram,  L.  of  I. 
p.  442.) 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  difficult  to  balance  the  arguments' 
between  Tell  Bum  and  Ain  el-Mudaivarali ; those  urged 
in  support  of  Khan  el-Minyeli  appear  to  be  the  weakest.  At 
Tell  Hum  there  is  no  fountain,  but  the  name  and  the  ruins 
are  circumstances  of  weight : at  Ain  el-Mudawarah  no 
ruins  have  been  traced,  but  the  fountain  singularly  answers 
to  the  description  of  Josephus,  and  its  position,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Tell  Hum,  is  favoured  by  the  testimony 
of  Willibald. 

Chorazin  is  placed  in  the  map  at  Kerazeh,  near  what 
is  called  by  the  Arabs  “ the  pit  of  Joseph,”  on  the  au- 
thority of  Keith,  Van  de  Velde,  Williams,  and  the  Report 
of  the  late  exploring  expedition.  There  are  here  some 
extensive  remains,  including  those  of  a synagogue,  and  a 
spring.  If  we  place  Capernaum  at  Tell  Hum,  its  position 
nearly  accords  with  one  particular  mentioned  by  Jerome, 
that  Chorazin  was  two  Roman  miles  from  Capernaum 
(Onomastfs.  v.),  but  not  with  another  particular,  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  ( Comment  in  Es.  ix.  1). 
Robinson  and  Porter  would  place  Chorazin  at  Tell  Hum ; 
Tristram,  at  Khan  el-Minyeh.  Robinson  and  Tristram 
speak  of  the  ruins  at  Kerazeh  as  insignificant ; but  Van  de 
Velde  thinks  that  the  former  mistook  some  inferior  ruins 
for  those  that  were  indicated  by  Keith ; and  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Report  of  the  exploring  expedition  that 
the  latter  are  “ extensive.”  The  position  of  Chorazin,  in 
order  to  agree  with  the  statements  of  Jerome,  and  the 
tradition  of  Willibald,  must  of  course  depend  upon  the 
place  assigned  to  Capernaum.  [Capernaum.]  If  Capernaum 
is  placed  at  Ain  el-Mudawarah,  Chorazin  should  be  at 
Klidn  el-Minyeh  ; but  in  that  case  we  give  up  the  argument 
furnished  by  the  modern  name,  Kerazeh. 

Decapolis  ( the  region  of  the  ten  cities)  is  mentioned 
three  times  in  the  New  Testament : Matt.  iv.  25 ; Mark 
v.  20  ; vii.  31.  It  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  Josephus,  and 
Ptolemy.  Pliny  observes  that  it  is  differently  described  by 
different  writers,  but  he  enumerates  ten  cities  as  belonging 
to  it : Damascus,  Philadelphia,  Rhaphana,  Scythopolis, 
Gadara,  Hippos  (“jam  dictum  Hippon  ”),  Dion,  Pella, 
Gelasa  (Gerasa),  and  Calatha  (Canatha)  (U.  N.  v.  10).  He 
elsewhere  mentions  “ the  region  Decapolis,”  and  “ the 
Decapolis  of  Syria  ” (v.  17 ; xv.  4).  Ptolemy  enumerates 


eighteen  cities  as  belonging  to  “the  Decapolis  of  Coele- 
Syria,” — Heliopolis,  Abila  of  Lysanias  ( ’’  AfdCka  iTruckjfeiaa 
Avaavlov),  Saana,  Ina,  Damascus,  Samulis,  Abida,  Hippos, 
Capitolias,  Gadara,  Adra,  Scythopolis,  Gerasa,  Pella,  Dion, 
Gadara,  Philadelphia,  Canatha  (v.  15,  § 22).  (The  names  in 
italics  in  each  list  are  omitted  in  the  other  list.)  Josephus 
speaks  of  “ the  Decapolis  of  Syria  ” ( Vit.  c.  65,  74),  and  calls 
Scythopolis  “ the  largest  city  of  Decapolis  ” (Bel.  Jud.  iii.  9, 
§ 7),  by  which  he  would  seem  to  exclude  Damascus  from  the 
region.  Jerome,  following  Eusebius,  describes  the  Deca- 
polis mentioned  in  the  Gospels  as  “ regio  decern  urbium 
trans  Jordanem  circa  Hippum,  et  Pellam,  et  Gadaram.”  It 
should  be  observed  that  all  the  cities  named  by  Pliny,  except 
Scythopolis,  lie  east  of  the  Jordan.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion regarding  the  origin  of  the  name : it  may  have  been 
used  with  as  little  strictness,  as  regards  the  mere  number 
of  the  cities,  as  our  own  “ Cinque  Ports.”  But  it  is  evident 
that  Decapolis,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  denoted  a 
region  of  the  province  of  Syria,  extending  north  and  south, 
from  Heliopolis  (or  Damascus)  to  Philadelphia,  and  east 
and  west,  from  Scythopolis  to  Canatha,  which  is  probably  the 
Kenath  of  Num.  xxxii.  42,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hills 
of  Bashan.  [Map  9.] — In  the  New  Testament  the  name 
appears  to  express  the  southern  portion  of  the  Tetrarchy  of 
Philip.  In  Matt.  iv.  25,  it  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
Pertea,  from  Judaea,  and  from  Galilee ; while  the  northern 
part  of  Philip’s  Tetrarchy  seems  to  have  been  designated 
as  “ the  towns  (jcw/iai)  of  Caesarea  Philippi  ” (Mark  viii. 
27) ; and  in  Mark  v.  20,  Decapolis  evidently  includes  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gergesa.  [Gergesa,  p.  45.]  This  nearly 
accords  with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

Dalmanutha.  [Magdala,  p.  45.] 

Emmaus  is  said  by  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  13)  to  be  sixty 
stadia  from  Jerusalem.  Josephus  mentions  a village  of 
the  same  name,  at  the  same  distance  from  Jerusalem  (Bel. 
Jud.  vii.  6,  § 6).  Since  the  fourteenth  century,  the  spot 
has  been  generally  identified — it  must  be  admitted,  on  no 
very  definite  ground — with  El-Kubeibeh,  where  the  name 
is  placed  on  the  map.  Mr.  Grove  and  some  others  prefer 
Kidonieh,  assuming  it,  from  the  name,  to  be  the  place  of 
the  colony  mentioned  in  the  passage  of  Josephus  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  : the  spot  is,  however,  rather  too 
near  to  Jerusalem,  if  we  are  to  accept  in  a strict  sense  the 
distance  as  stated  by  St.  Luke  and  Josephus.  [Map  23.] 
But  Josephus  speaks  of  another  Emmaus,  or  Ammaus,  the 
capital  of  a Roman  toparchy  (Ant.  xiii.  1,  § 3 ; Bel.  Jud. 
iii.  3,  § 5 ; iv.  1,  § 3),  which  is  mentioned  in  1 Macc.  iii. 
57 ; iv.  3 ; ix.  50 ; and  was  afterwards  called  Nicopolis, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Jerusalem.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
took  this  place  for  the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke  ; and  Robinson, 
adopting  tlieir  view,  would,  on  very  weak  authority,  change 
the  reading  in  the  Gospel  from  sixty  to  a hundred  and 
sixty  stadia  (Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  148).  [p.  29,  note  ii.] 
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Gadarenes.  [Gergesa.] 

Galilee,  [p.  28,  note  iii.] 

Gennesaret  (The  Land  or)  is  mentioned  Matt.  xiv. 
34 ; Mark  vi.  53.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  modern  el-Ghmveir.  It  is  a fertile  crescent- 
shaped  plain,  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret, about  three  miles  in  length  and  one  in  width. 
From  its  sheltered  situation,  and  especially  from  its  depres- 
sion of  more  than  500  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
its  climate  is  of  an  almost  tropical  character.  Josephus 
describes  it  as  if  it  was  an  earthly  paradise,  in  which  every 
kind  of  useful  plant  grew  and  flourished  (B.  J.  iii.  10,  § 8). 
In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  land,  its  fertility  and 
beauty  have  suffered  from  neglect  and  perhaps  from  natural 
changes ; but  it  is  still  favourably  distinguished  from  the 
neighbouring  regions.  It  is  watered  by  two  principal 
fountains,  Ain  et-Tin  and  Ain  el-Mudawarah,  with  many 
inferior  ones.  [Capernaum,  p.  43.]  (Robinson,  B.  B.  iii. 
348 ; Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  370 ; Tristram,  L.  of  I.  p.  440.) 
The  name  Gennesaret  is  another  form  of  Chinnereth,  or 
Chinneroth  (Deut.  iii.  17 ; Josh.  xi.  2,  &c.)  The  site  of 
the  city  Chinnereth  is  utterly  unknown : Tiberias,  or  its 
neighbourhood,  has  been  suggested  [Tiberias,  p.  46],  but 
it  seems  most  likely  that  the  city  was  situated  within  the 
limits  of  what  we  cannot  doubt  to  have  been  “ the  Land  of 
Gennesaret.” 

Gergesa,  or  Gergasa,  is  said  by  Origen  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake.  It  is  placed  in  the 
map  upon  the  Wady  Semalch.  But  the  surveyors  of  the 
recent  exploring  expedition  have  visited  the  ruins  of  a place 
previously  noticed  by  Thomson,  between  that  spot  and  the 
wady  which  is  immediately  opposite  Tiberias  ( W.  File),  now 
called  Kliersa,  or  Gersa,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  this  is 
the  true  Gergesa.  In  Matt.  viii.  28,  the  healing  of  the 
two  demoniacs  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  country 
of  the  Gergesenes,  or,  according  to  some  MSS.,  Gerasenes. 
In  connection  with  the  destruction  of  the  swine,  the  Report 
on  the  expedition  says  of  Kliersa : “No  other  point  is  so 
suitable.  From  the  eastern  plateau  the  ground  slopes 
steeply,  in  a few  places  almost  precipitously,  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lake,  leaving  a margin  of  fertile  plain  between 
its  base  and  the  water ; but  at  this  particular  point,  and 
only  at  this,  a spur  runs  out  to  the  shore”  (p.  21).  In 
the  common  text  of  St.  Mark  (v.  1),  and  of  St.  Luke  (viii. 
26,  37)  the  circumstance  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes;  but  the  best  texts  in  both 
places  read  Gerasenes.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
word  Gerasenes  must  come  from  Gerasa,  an  important  city 
of  the  Decapolis,  identified  with  Jerash.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  (Bel.  Jud.  i.  4,  § 8 ; ii.  18,  § 1 ; iii.  3,  § 3,  &c.) 
Its  remains  are  interesting ; they  are  described  by  Tristram, 
L.  of  I.  p.  560.  But  this  spot  is  far  to  the  south  of  Kliersa, 
and  of  the  lake,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  reading  has 


not  yet  been  cleared  up.  The  country  of  the  Gadarenes, 
and  its  capital  Gadara,  are  named  by  Josephus  (Bel.  Jud. 
iii.  3,  § 1 ; iii.  7,  § 1),  but  nowhere  in  the  most  approved 
text  of  the  New  Testament. 

Hattin  (The  Horns  or)  are  the  two  summits  of  a hill 
commonly  called  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  spot  where  our  Lord  delivered  the  sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Dean  Stanley  observes  that  the  site  is 
well  chosen,  but  that  the  tradition  is  not  to  be  traced 
earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  being  found  first  in 
Brocardus,  a.ij.  1280  (S.  and  P.  p.  368 — Robinson  ii. 
p.  370). 

Juttah,  a priests’  city,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  55  ; xxi. 
16.  It  is  still  called  Jutta.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  true  reading  of  “ a city  of  Juda  ” in  Luke  i.  39  is,  the 
city  Juttah. 

Macherus  was  a strong  fortress  on  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Herod  Antipas  and  Aretas 
king  of  Arabia  Petraea  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  in  which  St. 
John  the  Baptist  was  confined  and  beheaded.  Its  ex- 
tensive ruins  were  found  by  Seetzen  at  Malcaur,  on  the 
Wady  Zerka  Main.  It  was  built  by  Alexander  Jannseus, 
and  restored  by  Herod  the  Great  who  built  a city,  with  a 
magnificent  palace,  at  the  base  of  the  height  on  which  the 
fortress  stood.  It  must  have  been  in  this  palace  that 
Antipas  was  keeping  his  birthday  festival,  when  Herodias 
danced  before  him.  (Matt.  xiv.  6 ; Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5, 
§ 1,  § 2 ; Bel.  Jud.  iii.  3,  § 3”  vii.  6,  § 1,  § 2.) 

Magdala  is  not  mentioned  as  the  name  of  a place  in 
the  true  text  of  the  New  Testament.  It  may,  however, 
have  been  the  Greek  name  of  the  one  of  the  many  Miydols 
(i.  e.  watch-towers)  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Land,  from 
which  Mary  Magdalen  took  her  designation.  It  may  be  (as 
some  have  supposed)  the  Migdal-el  of  Josh.  xix.  38,  and  its 
place  may  now  be  occupied  by  the  Arab  village  el-Mejdel, 
in  accordance  with  the  map.  But  “ the  coasts  of  Magdala,” 
mentioned  in  our  version  of  St.  Matthew  (xv.  39)  ought, 
according  to  all  the  best  authorities,  to  be  the  coasts  (or 
borders)  of  Magadan.  It  is  evident,  from  a comparison 
of  the  narrative  of  our  Lord’s  passing  over  the  lake  after 
feeding  the  four  thousand  in  St.  Matthew  (xv.  39)  with 
the  narrative  of  the  same  occurrence  in  St.  Mark  (viii.  10), 
either  that  Dalmanutha  and  Magadan  were  different  names 
for  the  same  place,  or  that  they  denoted  contiguous  spots, 
either  of  which  might  give  its  name  to  the  same  region. 
They  were  probably  places  of  no  great  importance,  as 
St.  Jerome  does  not  mention  them  amongst  the  well  known 
cities  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  (Comment, 
in  Es.  ix.  1).  The  Rabbi  Schwartz  thought  he  had  found 
a trace  of  the  name  Dalmanutha  in  “ the  cave  of  Teliman,” 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  which  was  probably  one  of  the 
caves  in  the  cliffs  above  el-Mejdel.  Dalmanutha  is  sup- 
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posed  by  Porter  to  have  been  at  Ain  el-Bdrideh  (i.  e.  the 
cold  fountain),  where  it  is  placed  in  the  map. 

Quarantania,  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  Kuruntil,  the 
traditional  site  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  with  its  interesting 
caves  and  hermitages,  is  well  described  by  Tristram,  Land 
of  Israel,  p.  207. 

Sated.  [Tiberias.] 

Sepphoris  is  said  to  have  been  the  strongest  city  of 
Galilee.  It  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  Aretas,  but  was 
re-fortified  by  Antipas,  and  made  the  capital  of  Galilee.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  it  became  a place  of 
great  importance  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  5,  § 4 ; xvii.  10,  § 9 ; xviii.  2,  § 1 ; Bel.  Jud.  ii. 
18,  § 11 ; Vit.  c.  ix.,  lxv.) 

Tabor  (Mount),  according  to  a Christian  tradition,  was 
regarded  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  as  the  scene  of  the 
Transfiguration  of  our  Lord.  That  it  could  not  really 
have  been  the  spot  is  proved  by  the  statement  of  Josephus, 
that  a city  covered  its  summit,  the  fortifications  of  which 
were  strengthened  by  Josephus  himself  ( Vit.  c.  37 ; Bel.  Jud. 
ii.  20,  § 6 ; iv.  1,  § 8).  The  ruins  of  this  city  were  noticed 
by  Maundrell  ( Journey , p.  113),  and  have  more  recently 
been  examined  and  described  by  Eobinson  (B.  B.  ii. 
p.  357). 


Tiberias  was  built  by  Antipas,  and  named  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  § 3 ; Bel.  Jud.  ii.  9,  § 1 ; 

Vit.  c.  65).  Its  name  survives  in  the  form  TubaHyeh, 
which  now  belongs  to  the  only  town  that  exists  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  The  Jews  identify  some  considerable 
ruins  on  the  south  of  Tiberias  with  Chiuneretli ; but  the 
tradition,  although  it  is  as  old  as  St.  Jerome,  appears 
not  to  be  entitled  to  much  respect.  [Gennesaret.] 
Tiberias  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  only  as 
giving  to  the  lake  one  of  its  names,  and  as  being  the 
home  of  a portion  of  the  five  thousand  who  were  fed 
by  our  Lord  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  (John  vi.  1,  23 ; 
xxi.  1).  The  interesting  period  of  its  history  is  post- 
scriptural.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  it  was 
the  chief  seat  of  rabbinical  learning,  and  was  especially 
famous  as  the  place  where  the  Mishna  was  composed.  It 
is  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of 
the  Land  of  Israel,  the  others  being  Jerusalem,  Hebron, 
and  Safed.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  of  these  cities  are 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  kingdom  ; 
and  the  other  two,  with  no  claim  to  high  antiquity,  have 
been  the  famous  seats  of  modern  Jewish  learning.  Safed 
appears  to  have  contained  no  Jews  in  the  twelfth  century, 
but  in  the  sixteenth  its  synagogues  and  schools  of  rabbi- 
nical learning  were  among  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
world. 


IX. 

THE  PLACES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  ACTS  AND  THE  EPISTLES. 

Plate  IX.,  Nos.  21,  22. 


§ I.  The  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  the  portion  of  the  Eoman  Empire  comprised  within 
this  map,  the  provinces  are  represented  as  they  stood  when 
St.  Paul  was  engaged  in  his  missionary  labours,  during 
great  parts  of  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  The 
names  that  do  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament  are  distin- 
guished by  a hollow  type. 

i.  The  word  Asia,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Acts  ii.  9 ; vi.  9 ; xix.  10;  xxvii.  2;  Eom.  xvi.  5 
[where,  in  our  version,  and  in  the  common  Greek  text, 
Acliaia  is,  according  to  all  the  best  authorities,  incorrect]  ; 
1 Cor.  xvi.  19  ; 1 Pet.  i.  1 ; Eev.  i.  4,  11,  &c.,  &c.),  means 
only  the  Eoman  province,  the  limits  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  map  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  determined.  When 
Augustus  classed  the  provinces  of  the  empire  into  Sena- 
torial (which  were  governed  by  proconsuls,  prefects,  or 
deputies  appointed  by  the  Senate)  and  Imperial  (which 
were  placed  under  procurators,  or  governors  appointed  by 


the  Emperor),  Asia  was  made  a senatorial  province  (Acts 
xix.  38).  Its  limits  underwent  some  change  from  time  to 
time,  but,  in  a general  way,  it  may  be  said  to  have  included 
the  maritime  region  occupied  by  the  Greek  colonies, 
TEolis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  with  the  old  territories  of  Mysia 
(Acts  xvi.  7,  8)  and  Phrygia  (Acts  ii.  10;  xvi.  6; 
xviii.  23). — Ephesus  was  its  capital.  It  comprised  the 
whole  of  the  seven  churches  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse. 

ii.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  old  kingdoms  of 
Bithynia  and  Pontus  were  united  into  a single  senatorial 
province ; but  in  the  time  of  Nero,  a.d.  63,  they  were 
divided,  and  formed  two  separate  provinces.  They  are 
named  distinctly  by  St.  Peter  (1  Ep.  i.  1). 

iii.  The  imperial  province  of  Galatia  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  included  the  country  of  Lycaonia,  in  which 
were  the  cities  of  Iconium,  Lystra  and  Derbe  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul’s  travels  (Acts 
xiv.  6, 11,21;  xvi.  2,  &c.)  But  the  region  inhabited  by  the 
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Galatian  people,  which  is  most  likely  what  is  called  Galatia 
in  the  Acts  and  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  6 ; xviii.  23 ; 1 
Cor.  xvi.  1 ; Gal.  i.  2),  was  only  the  northern  part  of  the 
province.  The  Galatians  were  a body  belonging  to  the 
Gallic  or  Celtic  stock,  which,  nearly  three  hundred  years 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  having  invaded  Greece,  passed 
over  to  Asia  Minor  at  the  invitation  of  Nicomedes  I.,  king 
of  Bitkynia,  a.c.  278 — 250  (Livy  xxxviii.  1 6).  Their  name 
Galatians  is  only  an  altered  form  of  Kelts ; they  were 
sometimes  known  as  Gallo-Greelcs,  because,  according  to 
St.  Jerome,  they  appear  to  have  kept  up  the  use  of  their 
old  Gallic  language  along  with  Greek.  They  were  over- 
come and  brought  within  strict  limits  by  Antiochus  Soter. 
They  must  now  have  been  placed  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  region  which,  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  was  held 
by  a portion  of  the  Cimmerian  stock  to  which  they  them- 
selves belonged,  and  which,  two  centuries  and  a half  before, 
was  recognised  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  race  of  Gomer 
(Ezek.  xxxviii.  6).  [Map  1 — Note  on  Gomer,  p.  2.]  Many 
of  the  Galatians  were  employed  as  mercenary  soldiers. 
They  were  governed  by  twelve  tetrarcks,  four  to  each  of 
the  three  tribes  which  made  up  the  nation ; but  before  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  they  were  consolidated  into  a 
kingdom  under  Deiotarus  (a.c.  63),  who,  having  joined 
the  cause  of  Pornpey  against  Caesar,  was  defended  by  Cicero 
in  an  oration  from  the  charges  that  had  been  brought 
against  him.  Soon  after  this,  Galatia  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  empire,  and  was  made  an  imperial  province  by 
Augustus.  The  capital  cities  of  the  three  tribes  were 
places  of  considerable  trade,  but  neither  of  them  is  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  Tavium  or  Tavia  was  the 
chief  city  of  the  tribe  of  Tectosages,  Pessinus  that  of  the 
Tolistoboii,  and  Ancyra  that  of  the  Trocmi.  The  last,  the 
modern  Angora,  was  a great  centre  of  traffic,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  metropolis  of  the  Galatians.  It  was 
probably  to  the  churches  in  these  three  cities  that  St. 
Paul  addressed  his  epistle. 

iv.  Pamphylia  was  made  by  Claudius  an  imperial  pro- 
vince, including  the  regions  of  Pisidia  and  Lycia,  which 
in  the  New  Testament  are  distinguished  from  Pamphylia 
proper  (Acts  xiii.  13,  14;  xiv.  24;  xxvii.  5).  Perga 
(Acts  xiii.  13;  xiv.  25)  appears  to  have  been  the  capital 
of  Pamphylia,  and  Attalia  (Acts  xiv.  25)  its  chief  sea- 
port. Myra  (Acts  xxvii.  5)  was  the  seaport  of  Lycia. 

V.  Cilicia  was  at  first  united  with  Cyprus  in  a single 
province;  but  the  two  were  separated  by  Augustus,  and 
Cilicia  became  an  imperial  province  under  a Propraetor. 
Its  chief  city  was  Tarsus,  which  was  distinguished  as 
libera  et  immunis.  (Cf.  Acts  xxi.  39.  See  Smith’s  Did. 
of  G.  and  B.  Geog.,  Conybeare  and  Howson  i.  p.  265.) 

vi-  Syria  was  added  to  the  empire  by  Pornpey.  In  the 
organization  of  Augustus  it  became  a great  imperial  pro- 
vince, and  was  placed  under  a governor  who  was  generally 


styled  Legatus.  Antioch  was  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  its  chief  seaport  was  Seleucia  (Acts  xiii.  4).  But 
several  portions  of  what  is  generally  known  as  Syria  re- 
tained for  some  time  a degree  of  independence,  and  took 
the  position  of  protected  states.  Of  these,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  in  their  connection  with  the 
geography  of  Scripture. — Chalcis,  on  the  river  Belus,  was 
permitted  to  hold  its  rank  as  the  head  of  a little  kingdom 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  § 4 ;*xix.  8,  § 1).  [p.  48,  § II.  note  ii.  | 

It  was  near  Heliopolis  (Baalbek),  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  larger  city  of  the  same  name  near 
Aleppo. — Abila,  with  the  district  of  Abilene,  was  granted 
as  a tetrarchy  to  Lysanias  (Luke  iii.  1 ; Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  6, 

§ 10) ; it  was  afterwards  given  to  Agrippa  I.,  and  so  be- 
came part  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea.  [§  II.  note  i.] 
Damascus  partially  returned  its  independence  till  the  time 
of  Nero.  It  was  under  a governor,  or  etknarch,  appointed 
by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea,  when  St.  Paul  escaped 
from  it  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  [Note  ix.] — Palmyra  did  not 
actually  belong  to  the  empire  till  a later  age. 

vii.  The  name  Achaia  seems  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  whole  of  south  Greece  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Achaean  league,  A.c.  146.  It  was  classed  as  a 
senatorial  province  by  Augustus,  and  Corinth  became  its 
capital.  It  was  made  an  imperial  province  under  Tiberius, 
but  was  restored  to  the  senate  by  Claudius.  Gallio’s 
title  was  therefore  that  of  Proconsul,  or  Deputy  (Acts 
xviii.  12).  It  is  called  Greece  (rEA,Aa?)  once  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  xx.  2),  where  it  is  distinguished  from 
Macedonia,  though  the  latter  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  northern  part  of  Greece. 

viii.  Cyprus  was  at  first  an  imperial  province,  but  it 
was  soon  afterwards  placed  under  the  senate,  and  hence 
Sergius  Paulus  was  a Deputy.  (Acts  xiii.  7.) 

ix.  Arabia  did  not  become  a Roman  province  till  a.d. 
105.  At  the  period  which  belongs  to  this  map,  the  king- 
dom of  Nabathaean  Arabia,  or  Arabia  Petraea,  of  which 
Petra  was  the  capital,  was  under  Aretas,  the  father-in-law 
of  Herod  Antipas.  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §1.)  From  the 
reference  to  Aretas  in  2 Cor.  xi.  32  it  has  been  supposed,  on 
very  probable  ground,  that  the  government  of  Damascus, 
though  a city  of  Syria,  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
favour  of  Caligula.  [Nebaioth,  p.  33.] 

§ II.  The  Holy  Land. 

i.  Herod  Agrippa  I.  became,  by  degrees,  the  sovereign 
of  a territory  rather  larger  than  that  of  his  grandfather, 
Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  5,  § 1).  [Map  19 — 
Note,  p.  41.]  In  the  year  a.d.  37  he  was  appointed  by 
Caligula,  king  of  the  region  which  had  formed  the  te- 
trarchy of  his  uncle  Philip,  including  the  districts  of 
ItuR/EA,  Trachonitis,  Batanasa,  Auranitis,  and  Gaulanitis. 
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On  the  banishment  of  his  uncle  Antipas,  a.d.  40,  Galii.ee 
and  Peraoa  were  given  to  him.  The  province  of  Judaea 
(which  had  been  under  the  legate  of  Syria  from  the  banish- 
ment of  Pontius  Pilate,  a.d.  36)  was  given  to  him  by 
Claudius,  a.d.  42.  On  the  death  ofLysanias  (Luke  iii.  1) 
in  the  same  year,  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  was  added  to 
his  dominions,  which  thus  attained  their  full  extent. 

ii.  When  Agrippa  I.  died,  a.d.  44  (Acts  xii.  23),  his 
son  Agrippa,  at  that  time  only  seventeen  years  old,  was 
considered  too  young  to  take  charge  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Judiea  again  became  an  imperial  province.  The  little 
kingdom  of  Chalcis  [p.  47,  note  vi.]  had  previously  been 
given  by  Claudius  (a.d.  40)  to  a younger  brother  of 
Agrippa,  whom  Josephus  calls  simply  by  his  family  name, 
Herod  (Ant.  xix.  8,  § 1 ; B.  J.  ii.  9,  § 5).  This  Herod 
died  a.d.  48,  and  the  government  of  Chalcis  was  then 
given  to  the  younger  Agrippa,  who  is  commonly  called 
Agrippa  II.,  though  he  never  succeeded  his  father  as  king 
of  Judaea.  (B.  J.  ii.  12,  § 1.)  In  a.d.  53,  Agrippa  II.  was 
removed  from  Chalcis,  and  received  from  Claudius  that 
part  of  his  father’s  dominions  which  had  been  comprised 
within  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Lysanias  (Jos.  Ant. 
xx.  7,  § 1).  [Map  19.]  Nero  afterwards  gave  him  the 
southern  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  including  the  towns  of 
Tiberias  and  Tarichaea.  [Maps  20,  22.]  The  emperor 
also  gave  him  a city  in  Perrna,  called  in  Josephus,  Julias 
with  fourteen  villages  round  it.  [Map  19.]  In  the  text 
of  Josephus,  Julia  is  spoken  of  as  the  mother  of  Tiberius ; 
and  this  city,  built  by  Antipas  and  named  in  her  honour, 
is  thrice  called  Julias  (Ant.  xx.  8,  § 4 ; B.  J.  ii.  9,  § 1 ; 
iii.  3,  § 5).  The  historian  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant 
that  Livia,  not  Julia,  was  the  mother  of  Tiberius,  and  the 
repetition  of  the  error  is  strange.  The  proper  name  of 
the  city  must,  it  would  seem,  have  been  Livias.  Agrippa 
II.  continued  to  exercise  the  authority  over  the  temple  and 
the  high  priesthood,  which,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
had  belonged  to  his  uncle  the  king  of  Chalcis ; but  the 
political  authority  in  Judaea,  as  well  as  the  government  of 
Idumaea  and  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Galilee  and  Peraea,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Procurator.  (Acts  xxv.  xxvi.) 

§ III.  The  Missionary  Journeys  of  St.  Paul. 

1.  The  track  of  the  first  journey,  in  which  St.  Paul  was 
accompanied  by  St.  Barnabas,  is  coloured  green  in  the 
map.  The  narrative  of  it  is  contained  in  Acts  xiii.  4 — 
xiv.  28. — They  embarked  at  Seleucia  and  sailed  to 
Salamis,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Cyprus  (xiii.  5). 
Having  gone  through  the  island,  they  came  to  Paphos, 
the  residence  of  the  deputy,  Sergius  Paulus  (xiii.  6-12). 
From  Paphos  they  went  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  where 
John  Mark,  who  had  accompanied  them  thus  far,  deserted 
them  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  They  then  proceeded 
to  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (xiii.  14-50).  Driven  out  from 


thence,  they  came  to  Iconium  (xiii.  51 — xiv.  5) ; and,  being 
again  obliged  to  flee,  they  proceeded  to  Lystra  and  Derbe 
in  Lycaonia,  with  “ the  region  that  lieth  round  about  ” 
(xiv.  6-21).  They  then  turned  back,  doubling  their 
way  to  Perga  (xiv.  21-24),  and  embarked  at  Attalia 
to  return  to  Antioch.  This  journey  appears  to  have 
occupied  little  more  than  a year,  probably  parts  of  a.d. 
47  and  a.d.  48. 

2.  The  track  of  the  second  journey  is  coloured  red,  and 
the  narrative  of  it  is  given  Acts  xv.  36 — xviii.  22. — After 
attending  the  council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  6-21),  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  returned  to  Antioch,  and  when 
about  to  commence  another  journey,  they  determined  to 
separate,  owing  to  their  difference  respecting  Mark.  St. 
Paul  took  Silas  as  his  companion,  and  “ went  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the  churches.”  He  then 
proceeded,  probably  through  the  pass  in  Mount  Taurus 
called  the  Cilician  Gates,  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  when  he 
invited  Timothy  to  become  his  companion  (xvi.  1-3),  and 
went  through  “ Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia  ” 
(xvi.  4-6).  Being  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach 
the  Word  in  Asia  and  Bithynia,  he  passed  through  Mysia 
to  Troas.  Here  he  was  joined  by  St.  Luke,  as  we  learn 
from  the  narrative  being  carried  on  from  this  point 
in  the  first  person  plural.  He  was  summoned  by  a 
vision  to  pass  over  to  Macedonia  (xvi.  9,  10),  and  sailed 
by  Samothracia  to  Neapolis.  From  thence  he  went 
on  to  Philippi,  where  he  abode  “ certain  days  ” (xvi. 
12 — 40).  St.  Luke  appears  to  have  left  the  party  at 
Philippi  (xvi.  cf.  v.  16  with  v.  40).  St.  Paul,  with  Silas 
and  Timothy,  pursued  his  journey  through  Ajiphipolis 
and  Apollonia,  to  Thessalonica  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia.  Here  he  remained  for  three  weeks 
(xvii.  1-9).  After  spending  some  short  time  at  Bercea, 
St.  Paul  went  by  sea  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timothy 
to  follow  him  (xvii.  10-15).  He  spent  a short  time  at 
Athens,  and  went  on  to  Corinth,  where  he  spent  a year 
and  a half  (xviii.  1-18),  and  appears  to  have  written  the 
First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  Intending 
to  keep  the  approaching  feast  of  Pentecost  at  Jerusalem, 
he  embarked  from  Cenchrea,  one  of  the  two  seaports  of 
Corinth,  for  Ephesus.  Priscilla  and  Aquila  accompanied 
him  thus  far.  Making  a very  short  stay  at  Ephesus,  he 
sailed  for  Ciesarea,  and  when  he  had  “ gone  up  ” (that  is, 
up  to  Jerusalem)  and  saluted  the  Church,  he  returned  to 
Antioch  (xviii.  22).  This  second  journey  appears  to 
have  occupied  something  less  than  three  years,  from  the 
autumn  of  a.d.  51  to  the  spring  of  a.d.  54. 

3.  The  third  journey,  related  Acts  xviii.  23 — xxi.  17,  is 
coloured  yellow  in  the  map. — From  Antioch,  the  Apostle 
went  over  “ all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in 
order.”  It  is  probable  that  he  followed  the  great  line 
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of  traffic  from  Antioch,  through  Tarsus,  his  native  place, 
the  capital  of  Cilicia,  and  Caesarea  Mazaca,  called  also 
Caesarea  ad  Argaeum,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  to  Tavia, 
the  easternmost  of  the  chief  Galatian  cities.  He  passed 
on  to  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1),  where  he  remained  three 
years  (xix.  1— xx.  1 ; xx.  31),  and  probably  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians. — Most  likely  towards  the  end  of  this  period, 
ho  appears  to  have  paid  a short  visit  to  Corinth,  though  it 
is  not  mentioned  by  St.  Luke.  In  2 Cor.  xii.  14,  and 
xiii.  1,  he  speaks  of  a visit  which  he  purposes  to  pay  to 
the  Corinthians,  as  a third  one.  It  follows  that  there 
must  have  been  a second  visit,  of  which  we  have  no 
account.  There  are  other  incidental  confirmations  of  this 
(2  Cor.  ii.  1 ; xii.  21),  in  certain  evident  allusions  to  a 
visit  which  could  not  have  been  the  first  (xviii.  1-18), 
since  the  recollection  of  it  was  saddened  by  the  falling 
away  of  the  Church  which  he  had  then  witnessed.  It 
should  be  kept  in  view  that  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  was  written  after  he  had  left  Ephesus,  and 
was  on  his  way  through  Macedonia  towards  Corinth. — 
Taking  his  leave  of  Ephesus,  he  sailed  to  Teoas  (Acts 
xx.  1 ; 2 Cor.  ii.  12,  13),  and  remained  there  some  short 
time,  in  the  hope  that  Titus  would  join  him.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Macedonia,  where  Titus  came  to  him,  and 
most  probably  made  some  stay  at  Philippi  (2  Cor.  vii.  5 ; 
xi.  9).  St.  Luke  says  that,  having  “ gone  over  those 
parts,”  he  went  into  Greece  (Acts  xx.  2,  3).  It  is 
highly  probable  that  at  this  time  he  prolonged  his 
journey  and  “ preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ  round  about 
unto  Illyricum”  (Piom.  xv.  19).  In  Greece  he  abode 
three  months  (Acts  xx.  3),  and  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  Piomans,  spending,  as  we  may  suppose,  most  of  the 
time  at  Corinth.  He  purposed  to  return  to  Syria  directly, 
as  he  had  done  in  his  second  journey ; but  he  was  induced, 
owing  to  the  treachery  of  the  Jews,  to  go  by  way  of  Mace- 
donia. He  was  accompanied  by  Timothy  and  six  other 
disciples  (xx.  4).  He  probably  took  the  regular  road 
through  Berea,  Thessalonica,  and  Amphipolis  to  Philippi. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  St.  Luke,  and  sent  on  the  com- 
panions who  had  thus  far  travelled  with  him,  to  Teoas. 
(See  Alford’s  note  on  Acts  xx.  5.)  Having  rejoined  the 
party,  he  remained  at  Teoas  seven  days  (xx.  6-12).  His 
companions  embarked  from  Troas,  but  he  himself  walked 
on  for  about  nine  miles,  to  Assos,  where  they  took  him  on 
board.  They  then  went  by  Mitylene,  Chios,  Samos,  and 
Trogyllium,  to  Miletus,  where  St.  Paul  sent  for  the 
elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church  and  took  his  solemn  farewell 
of  them  (xx.  17-38).  They  called  at  Coos  and  Bhodes 
on  the  voyage  to  Patara,  one  of  the  seaports  of  Lycia, 
where  they  left  the  ship  which  appears  to  have  conveyed 
them  from  Troas,  and  embarked  in  another  for  Tyre. 
Here  they  again  took  ship  for  Ptolemais  and  Ctesarea, 
where  they  stayed  some  days  with  Philip  the  evangelist 


(xxi.  1-14).  They  completed  their  journey  to  Jerusalem 
by  land  (xxi.  15).  This  third  journey  appears  to  have 
occupied  nearly  four  years,  from  the  summer  of  a.d.  54  to 
the  spring  of  a.d.  58. 

§ IV.  St.  Paul’s  Voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Rome. 

(Acts  xxvii.  1 — xxviii.  16.) 

St.  Paul  was  sent  by  Claudius  Lysias  from  Jerusalem  to 
CaiSAREA  by  way  of  Antipatris  (Acts  xxiii.  31).  [Map 
19— Note,  p.  41.]  When  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
go  to  Pome,  he  embarked,  with  other  prisoners,  under 
the  charge  of  Julius  the  Centurion,  in  a trading  ship 
of  Adramyttium,  a seaport  of  Mysia.  They  touched 
at  Sidon,  sailed  to  the  North  of  Cyprus,  owing  to 
contrary  winds  from  the  West,  and,  passing  the  coasts  of 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  came  to  Myra,  the  chief  seaport 
of  Lycia.  It  is  likely  the  ship  of  Adramyttium  now 
tinned  homewards  towards  the  North. 

Julius  and  the  prisoners  re-embarked  in  a ship  of 
Alexandria — probably  one  of  the  many  that  were  then 
employed  in  conveying  corn  from  Alexandria  to  Italy, 
a large  number  of  which  discharged  their  cargoes  at 
Puteoli.  It  would  seem  that  this  ship,  in  accordance  with 
a custom  which  experience  had  recommended  in  ancient 
navigation,  when  her  direct  course  was  opposed  by  strong 
westerly  winds,  had  made  her  passage  from  Alexandria  to 
Myra,  where  she  could  take  advantage  of  a favourable 
current.  The  weather  did  not  improve,  and  they  were 
“ many  days”  in  sailing  130  miles,  when  they  found  them- 
selves off  Cnidus.  They  here  lost  the  favourable  current 
which  sets  to  the  west  from  Myra  to  Cnidus,  and,  being 
still  kept  back  by  the  west  wind,  they  made  for  Crete, 
rounding  Cape  Salmone,  with  a view,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
get  on  as  well  as  they  could  under  the  lee  of  the  island. 
They  advanced  to  a seaport  called  Fair  Havens,  near 
the  city  of  Lasea.  St.  Paul  advised  that  they  should 
remain  here  till  the  stormy  season  was  past.  But  it  was 
determined  by  the  Centurion,  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  the  pilot  and  the  owner  of  the  ship,  that  they 
should  try  to  get  on  to  Phcenice  (or  Phoenix,  as  it  should 
be  called),  the  harbour  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
better  place  of  shelter  than  Fair  Havens,  being  secured 
by  the  land  from  all  the  west  winds,  whether  they  inclined 
to  the  North  or  the  South  (xxvii.  12). — Gortyna  was  at 
this  time  a chief  city  of  Crete,  and  was  not  far  from 
Fair  Havens : it  appears  to  have  contained  a community 
of  Jews  (1  Macc.  xv.  23),  and  a probable  conjecture  has 
been  formed  that  St.  Paul  may  have  now  had  some  inter- 
course with  them,  and  may  have  founded  the  church  over 
which  Titus  presided.  (Titus  i.  5.) 

When  they  started  from  Phoenix,  “the  south  wind 
blew  softly,”  but  there  presently  arose  a hurricane  from 
the  East-north-east,  formerly  called  in  those  seas  Euro- 
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[Map  21. 


clydon,  in  modern  times,  a Levanter.  They  'were  com- 
pelled to  scud  before  the  gale,  and  were  driven  towards 
the  little  island  of  Clauda.  Under  the  lee  of  the  land, 
they  managed  to  take  in  the  boat  that  they  had  towed 
from  Fair  Havens,  reckoning  on  the  continuance  of  the 
gentle  south  wind  with  which  they  started  (Acts  xxvii. 
16).  They  were  now  in  dread  lest,  overpowered  by 
the  wind,  they  should  he  driven  as  far  as  the  Quick- 
sands of  the  Syrtis.  The  meaning  of  the  words  that  are 
rendered,  “they  strake  sail,  and  so  were  driven”  (v.  17), 
seems  to  be  in  modern  nautical  phrase,  they  lay-to.  The 
process  called  lying-to  is  so  to  dispose  the  sails  of  a 
ship  as  to  impede,  as  much  as  possible,  her  course  before 
the  wind.  Assuming  that  the  wind  continued  to  blow 
from  the  East-north-east,  a vessel  lying-to  would,  according 
to  nautical  calculation,  be  drifted  to  the  West-north-west, 
which,  in  this  case,  would  be  from  Clauda  to  Malta.  The 
expression,  “ driven  up  and  down  in  Adria,”  should  rather 
be  rendered  drifted  through  Adria  (verse  27).  The  name 
Adria,  or  Adriatic  Sea,  seems  to  have  been  not  unfrequently 
given  by  the  early  geographers  to  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  otherwise  called  the  Ionian  Sea,  which  lies 
between  Greece  and  Crete  on  the  East,  and  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Malta  on  the  West.  (Ptolemy  iii.  4,  § 1 ; Pausanias 


v.  25 ; viii.  54.)  At  length  the  ship  was  driven  on  the 
island  of  Melita  (Acts  xxviii.  1).  That  this  was  the  island 
now  known  as  Malta  (not,  as  some  have  conjectured,  Melita, 
or  Meleda,  off  the  coast  of  Ulyricum)  has  been  abundantly 
proved. 

After  remaining  in  Melita  for  three  months,  St.  Paul 
and  his  companions  embarked  in  another  ship  of 
Alexandria,  called  the  Castor  and  Pollux.  They  touched 
at  Syracuse,  and  “ fetching  a compass  ” in  consequence  of 
adverse  winds,  reached  Riiegium,  where  they  waited  a day 
for  a fair  wind  to  carry  them  through  the  Strait  of  Messina 
to  Puteoli,  from  whence  St.  Paul  proceeded  to  Piome  by 
the  Appian  Way,  where  he  was  met  by  some  of  the 
brethren,  who  came  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  Three 
Taverns  and  the  Forum  of  Appius.  It  appears  that  he 
sailed  from  Caesarea  in  the  autumn,  and  reached  Pome  in 
the  early  spring. 

Every  subject  connected  with  the  geography  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  has  been  ably  discussed  by  the  Dean  of 
Chester  in  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  the 
articles  on  the  places  mentioned  in  the  narrative  in  Smith’s 
Did.  of  the  Bible.  The  voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Eome 
is  the  subject  of  an  excellent  essay,  entitled  The  Voyage 
of  St.  Paul,  by  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordanhall. 


X. 

MODERN  JERUSALEM  AND  THE  SURROUNDING  COUNTRY. 
Plate  X.,  Nos.  23,  24. 


The  natural  features  in  Map  23  are  copied  from  a valu- 
able drawing  by  Dr.  Barclay,  author  of  The  City  of  the 
Great  King.  It  appears  to  be  the  most  expressive  sketch 
of  the  region  that  has  yet  been  published.  The  style  of 
the  drawing  shows,  in  an  instructive  manner,  the  physical 
character  of  the  “Hill  Country”  of  Judaea.  The  region 
cannot  strictly  be  called  either  mountainous  or  hilly : it 
should  rather  be  described  as  a tableland,  furrowed  by  deep 
ravines,  while  its  intervening  spaces  stand  like  islands, 
with  gently  undulating  or  flat  surfaces,  [p.  12,  note  iii.] 
There  are  no  hills  with  graceful  or  commanding  outlines 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and,  remarkable  as  its 
position  is  in  its  relation  to  the  ravines  which  in  part 
surround  it,  the  grey  ruinous  masses  of  building  which 
cover  the  surface  deprive  it  of  anything  like  picturesque- 
ness. Hence,  in  spite  of  the  deep  interest  of  the  past,  the 
first  sight  of  Jerusalem  rarely  fails  to  disappoint  the 
traveller.  “ Probably  the  first  impression  of  every  one 
coming  from  the  North,  West,  and  South,  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  simple  expression  used  by  one  of  the  modern 


travellers,  ‘ I am  strangely  affected,  but  greatly  disap- 
pointed.’ But  no  human  being  could  be  disappointed  who 
first  saw  Jerusalem  from  the  East.”  Approaching  the 
city  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  you  burst  at  once  upon  the 
great  ravines  which  cut  off  the  city  from  the  surrounding 
tableland,  and  there  only  you  get  a complete  view  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock.  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  168.)  On 
this  side  it  seems  can  still,  in  some  degree,  be  realized  the 
Psalmist’s  description  of  the  City  of  the  Great  King  as, 
“beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth.” 
(Ps.  xlviii.  2.) — The  Plain  of  Rephaim  ; or,  The  Valley 
of  the  Giants,  often  named  in  the  history  (Josh.  xv. 
8;  xviii.  16;  2 Sam.  v.  18;  xxiii.  13,  &c.),  still  retains 
something  of  its  old  cultivated  character  (Is.  xvii.  5 — 
Robinson  i.  219). 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  is  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Barclay  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has 
permitted  the  editor  to  make  use  of  his  manuscript  map. 
Frequent  references  to  the  modern  names  in  this  map  are 
made  in  other  notes. 
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Jerusalem  stands  upon  an  undulating  piece  of  table- 
land, which  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  deep  ravines, 
and  was  originally  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by 
a considerable  depression  that  ran  from  South  to  North 
through  the  old  city,  and  then  turned  to  the  West. 
[Note  ii.]  Like  all  other  spots  that  have  been  thickly  in- 
habited and  subjected  to  the  operations  of  war,  its  surface 
has  undergone  very  considerable  change  in  the  course  of 
ages.  The  general  tendency  of  such  changes  must  always 
be  to  reduce  elevations  and  to  fill  up  hollows.  A formid- 
able class  of  difficulties  is  thus  introduced  into  inquiries  on 
ancient  topography,  and  in  no  city  are  these  difficulties 
greater  than  they  are  in  «F erusalem. 

The  ravines  that  surround  the  tableland  on  the  East, 
South  and  West  are  from  two  to  four  hundred  feet  in 
depth.  The  depression  existing  between  the  eastern  and 
the  western  heights  (the  Tyropoeon  Valley)  is  still  of  con- 
siderable depth  in  the  part  that  lies  south  of  the  modern 
city  wall,  but  the  other  portion  of  it  is  so  nearly  obliterated 
as  to  be  traced  only  by  careful  observation. — The  highest 
point  of  the  city  is  its  north-west  corner,  the  site  of  what 
is  called  Khaldt  el-Jcdud  (Goliath’s  Castle)  [Map  27], 
which  is  2580  feet  above  the  sea  level.  From  this  point 
southwards  the  land  sinks  gradually.  The  Citadel  (el- 
Khalah ) is  about  forty  feet  lower,  and  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  tableland,  David’s  Tomb  ( Neby  Baud),  is 
about  twenty  feet  lower  still,  being  at  the  elevation  of 
2519  feet.  Following  the  outline  of  the  city,  the  level 
continues  to  fall  till  wTe  reach  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
Haram  esh-Sherif  (the  Noble  Sanctuary),  at  the  foot  of 
which  it  is  2382  feet.  The  average  elevation  of  the  Haram 
is  2416  feet ; that  of  the  bottom  of  the  Birlcet  Israel,  on 
the  north  of  it,  is  2344  feet.  North  of  this,  the  land  gently 
rises  to  the  north-east  corner,  where  the  elevation  is 
2457  feet. — The  most  depressed  spot  in  the  ravines  is  on 
the  South-east,  at  Bir  Eyub,  supposed  to  be  En-rogel, 
the  level  of  which  is  1970  feet,  and  this  is  taken  as  the 
datum  line  in  the  section.  [No.  28.]  The  height  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  is  2724  feet.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  heights  in  the  section  are  placed  opposite  to  their 
positions  in  Map  27. 

The  excavations  which  are  now  in  progress  near  the  south 
wall  of  the  Haram  and  elsewhere,  clearly  prove  that  the 
depressions  were  much  greater  in  ancient  times  than  it  has 
been  generally  imagined.  It  appears  that  the  south  wall 
of  the  Haram  must  originally  have  risen  at  least  180  feet 


above  the  ground  at  its  foot;  it  stands  less  than  ninety 
feet  above  the  present  surface. 

§ I.  Jerusalem  according  to  Josephus.  Map  25. 

i.  Josephus  has  given  an  account  of  the  city  as  it 
existed  in  his  time  (Bel.  Bid.  v.  4).  An  examination  of 
his  statements  affords  the  .best  preparation  for  understand- 
ing the  allusions  contained  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  city  in  more  ancient  times.  The  historian 
describes  Jerusalem  as  fortified  by  three  walls  on  its  north 
side,  and  surrounded  by  almost  impassable  ravines  and 
a single  wTall  upon  the  other  three  sides.  Of  the  two 
hills  that  were  enclosed  by  the  first  or  inner  wall,  the 
one  on  the  West  was  called  by  David  the  Watch-post 
((ppovpiov),  but  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  it  was  called 
the  Upfer  Agora,  or  Upper  City.  From  this  the 
eastern  height,  called  the  Akra,  upon  which  stood  the 
Lower  City,  was  separated  by  the  Tyropoeon  Valley. 
On  the  edges  of  this  valley  the  houses  on  each  side  ter- 
minated, so  that  the  Upper  City  must  have  been  divided 
from  the  Lower  City  by  an  open  space.  The  height 
on  the  North,  called  Bezetha  or  the  New  City,  was 
originally  lower  than  the  Akra,  and  was  separated  from  it 
by  a valley  which,  before  the  time  of  Josephus,  had  been 
filled  up  by  the  Asamonmans,  when  they  lowered  the  Akra. 
[p.  52,  note  i.]  The  word  (ppovpiov,  as  the  name  of  the 
hill  of  the  Upper  City,  is  not  found  in  the  LXX.  It  may 
possibly  represent  a tradition  of  the  time  of  Josephus. 
According  to  the  existing  tradition,  it  denotes  the  Strong- 
hold of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7),  which  however  Josephus  seems 
distinctly  to  identify  with  the  Akra  (Ant.  vii.  3,  § 1). 
[p.  55,  note  vi.] 

ii.  The  name  Tykopgzon,  or,  as  Josephus  expresses  it, 
“ the  ravine  of  the  Tyropoeans  ” (->]  tmv  Ivpoiroiwv  cf>dpay£), 
has  been  in  modern  times  commonly  understood  to 
mean,  “ the  valley  of  the  cheese-makers.”  There  seems, 
however,  good  reason  to  call  in  question  this  explana- 
tion, though  no  satisfactory  one  can  be  put  in  its  place. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  root  of  the  word  may  be 
the  Hebrew  Tsur  (T)2),  i.e.  Tyre,  and  that  the  Tyropoeon 
was  the  Phoenician  quarter  of  the  city.  According  to  the 
observations  of  the  exploring  expedition,  it  may  now  be 
taken  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  depression  extended 
northwards  to  the  outside  of  the  first  wall,  and  then  turned 
to  the  west  towards  the  Jaffa  Gate.  The  excavations  prove 
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it  to  have  been  of  very  considerable  depth  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  [p.  74,  note  ii.]  In  its  southern  portion,  its 
sides  must  have  afforded  good  room  for  the  terraces  which 
probably  constituted  the  chief  parts  of  the  Lower  City. 

iii.  Of  the  three  walls,  the  one  which  formed  a com- 
plete circuit  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon, 
and  had  been  strengthened  by  their  successors.  It  enclosed 
only  the  two  heights  on  which  stood  the  old  city,  the  other 
walls  having  been  successively  built  to  enclose  the  newer 
parts  of  the  city  that  had  been  added  on  the  north  side. 
Starting  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Temple,  by  the 
Council  House  (B01A.97),  the  old  wall  struck  across  to 
the  corner  at  which  in  later  times  Herod  the  Great  built 
the  three  strong  towers,  called  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and 
Mariamne ; it  then  turned  to  the  South  through  the 
district  called  Bethso  to  “ the  gate  of  the  Essenes,”  and 
passing  eastward  along  the  edge  of  the  southern  ravine,  it 
bent  inwards  so  as  to  keep  within  Solomon’s  Pool  and 
the  Pool  of  Siloam,  extended  to  the  spot  called  Opiila  (the 
Ophel  of  the  Bible),  and  joined  the  eastern  side  of  the 
enclosure  of  the  Temple. 

The  Second  Wall  reached  over  only  a portion  of  the 
north  side  of  the  city.  Starting  towards  the  North  from 
the  gate  called  Gennath  [p.  60,  note  vii.],  after  making 
two  projecting  angles,  it  terminated  at  the  tower  Antonia. 
[p.  59,  note  i.] 

The  Third  Wall  was  designed  and  partly  built  by  Herod 
Agrippa.  From  the  tower  Hippicus,  it  went  north  as  far 
as  the  tower  Psephinus  (the  modern  Khalat  el-Jalud), 
passed  by  the  monuments  of  Helena  (see  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  4, 
§ 3)  and  the  royal  tombs,  turned  south  at  “ the  tomb  of 
the  Fuller,”  and  joined  the  old  wall  at  the  “so-called 
Kedron  Ravine.”  [p.  59,  note  i ; p.  69,  note  vi.]  This 
wall  encompassed  the  New  City  on  three  sides.  Its  north- 
east and  north-west  corners,  and  in  fact  nearly  its  whole 
course,  appear  to  have  coincided  with  those  of  the  wall  of 
the  modern  city.  (Lewin,  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  pp.  131, 
157,  162.) 

iv.  The  tower  Hippicus  must  evidently  be  the  western- 
most, not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  towers  of  Herod  (Lewin,  p.  115).  Near  to  these 
towers  was  the  royal  palace  magnificently  adorned  by 
Herod  (Jos.  Bel.  Jud.  i.  21,  § 1).  The  modern  Castle  of 
Jerusalem  ( (el-Khalah ) now  occupies  this  site.  — There 
was  another  palace  in  the  Upper  City,  overlooking  the 
Xystus,  which  was  occupied  by  Agrippa  II.  with  his  sister 
Bernice : this  was  built  by  some  of  the  Maccabtean  family, 
and  appears  to  have  been  called  “ the  House  of  the  Asa- 
monseans  ” (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8,  § 11 ; Bel.  Jud.  ii.  16,  § 3 ; 
iv.  6,  § 2).  The  name  Asamonaeans  was  applied  to  the  des- 
cendents  of  the  Maccabees,  from  their  ancestor  Asamonaeus, 
the  great  grandfather  of  Mattathias  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  6,  § 1). 
— The  Xystus  or  Gymnasium,  which  must  have  been 
within  the  Tyropceon,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  con- 


nection with  the  Asamonaean  palace,  and  in  2 Macc.  iv.  12. 
— The  palace  of  Solomon  is  described  by  Josephus  (Ant.  viii. 
5,  § 1,  § 2),  but  he  gives  no  clue  to  its  situation.  It  must 
have  stood  on  Ophla.  [p.  57,  note  ii.] 

History  of  the  Altra,  the  Baris,  and  the  Antonia. 

The  history  of  the  fortress  that  stood  on  the  temple 
mount  is  important  in  its  connection  with  several  questions 
in  Scripture  topography.  The  earlier  notices  of  it  to  be 
gathered  from  the  Old  Testament  will  be  found  in  another 
page.  [p.  55,  note  ii.]  It  claims  our  attention  here  in  its 
immediate  connection  with  the  topography  of  Josephus 
and  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees. 

i.  We  are  told  that  the  Macedonians,  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  built  up  “the  City  of  David”  with  a 
high  and  stout  wall,  and  strong  towers,  and  that  it  became 
then-  Akra.  The  spot  was  chosen  by  them  because  it  was 
elevated  and  overlooked  the  Temple  (1  Macc.  i.  33 ; iii. 
45  ; xiv.  36 ; Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  § iv.)  The  fortress  appears 
at  this  time  to  have  been  commonly  distinguished  as  the 
Akra  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  § 3 ; 1 Macc.  vi. 
26 ; ix.  53  ; x.  32 ; xiii.  49,  &c.)  It  is  evidentth  at  the 
name  Akra  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  Acropolis.  It 
is  rendered  in  the  English  Apocrypha  sometimes  “ strong- 
hold,” sometimes  “fortress,”  but  most  frequently “ tower 
the  sense  would  have  been  clearer  had  the  original  word 
been  retained.  They  who  held  the  Akra  were  a restraint 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  City  (who  are  designated 
as  those  who  “ dwelt  round  about  the  sanctuary  ”),  and 
sought  in  every  way  to  annoy  them.  (1  Macc.  vi.  18;  Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  9,  § 3.) 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  reign  of 
his  son  Antiochus  Eupator,  we  find  the  Akra  and  the 
Temple  arrayed  against  each  other  as  hostile  fortresses. 
Judas  Maccabasus  having  strengthened  the  Temple  made 
an  effort  to  take  the  Akra,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
attempt  in  order  to  meet  the  advancing  army  of  Antiochus 
(1  Macc.  vi.  18,  26,  32).  After  this,  the  Macedonians 
besieged  the  Temple  and  caused  it  to  surrender,  when  the 
king  destroyed  the  wall  that  surrounded  it.  (1  Macc.  vi. 
48,  51,  62  [cf.  note  iv.  p.  56]  ; Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  § 5,  § 7.) 

Jonathan  and  Simon,  after  the  death  of  Judas,  rebuilt 
what  had  been  destroyed  of  the  ambit  of  the  Temple, 
strengthened  it  round  with  high  towers,  and  built  a wall 
to  shut  off  the  Agora,  or  City  Market,  from  those  who 
were  in  the  Akra,  so  that  they  could  not  obtain  provisions. 
In  this  way  the  Macedonian  garrison  was  reduced  by 
famine,  and  was  suffered  to  withdraw.  (1  Macc.  x.  11; 
xii.  36  ; xiii.  49  ; Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  § 11.) 

Simon  took  possession  of  the  Akra,  destroyed  it  to  the 
foundations,  and,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  lowered  the 
hill  on  which  it  had  stood  to  the  level  of  the  Temple  and 
the  rest  of  the  city.  The  Temple  was  now  the  highest 
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building  in  the  city.  It  was  with  the  materials  of  the  hill 
of  the  Acra  that  the  valley  was  filled  in  which  had  origin- 
ally separated  the  New  City  from  the  temple  mount. 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  G,  § 7 ; Bel.  Jud.  v.  4,  § 1).  [Note  iii.] 
Simon  had  rebuilt  “the  wall  of  the  brook”  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city  that  had  fallen  down.  (1  Macc.  xii.  37.) 
This  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  wall  between  the  Temple 
and  the  Akra,  by  the  side  of  “ the  so-called  Kedron  Kavine.” 
[p.  69,  note  vi.]  But  he  now  strengthened  the  part  of  the 
temple  mount  next  the  Akra,  and  took  up  his  abode  there. 
(1  Macc.  xiii.  52.)  This  statement  is  not  very  clear  when 
compared  with  that  of  Josephus,  that  Simon  had  previously 
destroyed  the  Akra  and  its  hill,  lest  it  should  fall  again 
into  the  hands  of  enemies  or  traitors  and  be  made  a strong- 
hold to  act  against  the  city.  His  work  on  this  occasion 
may  possibly  have  been  in  some  way  to  strengthen  the 
external  wall  of  the  city  at  the  north-east  corner. 

ii.  Josephus  relates  that  the  Asamonaean  kings  built 
“ an  Acropolis  ” to  the  North  of  the  Temple,  strong  and 
four-square,  which  they  called  “ the  Baris.”  This  word  is 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  Birah,  the  name  of  the 
Castle  of  Nehemiah.  [pp.  55,  56,  note  ii.]  We  are  not  told 
whether  the  structure  was  on  the  site  of  Simon’s  building. 
It  served  as  a vestry  in  which  were  deposited  the  vestments 
of  the  high  priest  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  § 4).  The  builder  of 
the  Baris  appears  to  have  been  Hyrcanus  I.,  the  son  of 
Simon,  who  made  it  his  residence.  (Ant.  xviii.  4,  § 3.) 

iii.  Herod  the  Great  rebuilt  the  Baris  on  a grander 
scale,  and  changed  its  name  to  The  Antonia,  in  honour 
of  Mark  Antony  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  § 4 ; xviii.  4,  § 3 ; Bel. 
Jud.  i.  21,  § 1 ; v.  5,  § 8).  The  structure  of  Herod  is 
expressly  stated  to  have  stood  over  against  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Temple.  It  was,  like  the  old  Baris,  square, 
with  towers  at  the  corners,  not  unlike  in  outline  to  the 
White  Tower  of  the  Tower  of  London.  The  height  of 
the  mass  of  the  building  was  forty  cubits  (sixty  feet), 
that  of  three  of  the  towers,  fifty  cubits,  and  that  of  the 
south-east  tower,  seventy  cubits.  The  highest  tower  com- 
manded a complete  view  of  the  Temple.  It  was  cut  off 
on  the  North  from  Bezetha  by  what  appears  to  have  been 
a restoration  of  the  foss  of  the  Baris  (Bel.  Jud.  i.  7,  § 3) 
which  gave  additional  strength  to  its  position.  The  cliff 
below  it  was  strongly  built  up  with  smooth  stones,  to 
the  height  of  fifty  cubits  (Bel.  Jud.  v.  4,  § 2 ; 5,  § 8). 
The  Antonia  was  connected  with  the  Temple  by  a 
cloister  (Bel.  Jud.  ii.  15,  § 6 ; 16,  § 5).  There  was  also 
a subterranean  passage  from  one  to  the  other  for  the 
private  use  of  the  king  (Ant.  xv.  11,  § 7).  The  Baris 
had  had  a similar  passage.  (Ant.  xiii.  11,  § 2 ; Bel.  Jud. 
i.  3,  § 3.) 

iv.  Taking  account  of  all  these  particulars,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Antonia  of  Herod  took  the  place  of  the  Baris  of 
Hyrcanus  I. ; and  this  must  have  stood  nearly  upon  the 


lowered  site  of  the  Macedonian  Akra,  which  had  succeeded 
the  fortress  of  “ the  City  of  David”  (1  Macc.  i.  33),  most 
likely  the  same  building  as  the  Castle  of  Nehemiah  on  the 
site  of  the  original  Stronghold  of  David,  [p.  55,  note  ii.] 
The  Antonia,  with  its  cloister,  extended  along  that  portion 
of  the  west  side  of  the  temple  mount  that  lay  north  of  the 
Temple  [see  Woodcut,  p.  67].  Simon  had  lowered  the 
hill  of  the  Akra  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  again  made 
a stronghold  for  hostile  purposes.  The  object  of  Herod, 
who  was  moved  by  very  different  feelings,  was  to  have 
one  strong  fortress  in  the  Lower  City  and  one  in  the 
Upper  City,  in  order  to  command  the  whole  metropolis : 
accordingly  he  built  the  Antonia  at  the  north-east  corner 
and  the  Three  Towers  at  the  north-west  corner  (Jos.  Ant. 
xv.  7,  § 8).  He  strengthened  the  site  of  the  Antonia,  and 
probably  raised  it  artificially,  though  the  bare  rock,  as  it  was 
cut  down  and  levelled  in  Simon’s  time,  appears  to  form  the 
present  surface.  The  ruins  of  the  fortress  and  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  it  stood,  seem  to  have  been  thrown  down 
by  the  Bomans  so  as  to  fill  up  the  foss  (Bel.  Jud.  vi. 
2,  § 7).  The  Pool  of  Bethesda  appears  to  have  been  from 
the  first  a tank,  not,  as  some  suppose,  a part  of  the  old 
foss.  [p.  60,  note  v.] — The  view  taken  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
and,  formerly,  by  Mr.  Lewin,  that  the  Antonia  stood 
between  the  Temple  and  the  site  of  the  Macedonian 
Akra,  will  be  noticed  elsewhere,  [p.  66,  note  iv.] 

v.  The  Antonia  was  most  probably  the  Praetorium  of 
Pontius  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.  27  ; Mark  xv.  16  ; John  xviii. 
28,  &c.),  and  “the  Castle”  (TrapeglSoXf),  from  the  steps 
of  which  St.  Paul  addressed  the  people  after  he  had  been 
dragged  out  of  the  Temple  (Acts  xxi.  30-40 ; xxii.  24 ; 
xxiii.  10,  16,  32 — See  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of 
St.  Paid,  ii.  p.  262,  § 9).  Some,  however,  conceive  that 
St.  Paul  spoke  from  the  steps  of  Herod’s  palace,  on  the 
western  hill,  which,  it  is  supposed,  had  then  been  appro- 
priated by  the  Boman  governor  as  his  Praetorium.  (Smith’s 
Lid.  of  the  Bible,  ii.  909.) 

vi.  In  the  later  wars  of  the  Jews,  we  find  the  Antonia 
and  the  Temple  fortified  against  each  other,  as  the  Akra 
and  the  Temple  had  been  in  earlier  times.  The  Temple  of 
Herod  was  adapted  to  form  a stronghold  as  well  as  the 
more  ancient  Temple.  Its  enclosure  appeared  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Bomans  as  egregium  jpropugnaculum  (Tac.  Hist. 
v.  11).  Every  reader  of  Josephus  knows  how  well  it 
deserved  the  name. 

vii.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  until  the  time 
of  Herod  Agrippa  the  outer  wall  of  the  city  immediately 
connected  the  Temple  and  the  Antonia.  In  this  case,  the 
Antonia  must  have  formed  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  city,  and  the  present  east  wall  of  the 
Haram  must  be  ascribed  to  Agrippa.  [p.  59,  note  i.]  In 
the  Maps  25,  26,  this  wall  appears  as  part  of  the  second 
wall  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  notion. 
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§ II.  Jerusalem  according  to  tiie  Bible.  No.  26. 

i.  Tiie  name  Jerusalem  first  occurs  in  the  Bible  as  that 
of  the  capital  of  Adoni-zedek,  one  of  the  kings  of  the 
Amorites  overcome  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  1-27).  The  whole 
course  of  Jewish  tradition,  in  accordance  with  Ps.  lxxvi.  2, 
identifies  the  place  with  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  (Gen. 
xiv.  18).  Some  confirmation  of  this  is  afforded  by  Gen. 
xiv.  17,  if  we  may  suppose  that  “the  valley  of  Shaveh” 
denotes  the  ravine  of  the  Kedron.  [p.  58,  note  i. ] The 
similarity  of  the  two  names,  Melchizedek,  Icing  of  righteous- 
ness, and  Adoni-zedek,  lord  of  righteousness,  which  may 
have  been  mere  variations  of  an  official  title,  furnishes  an 
argument  of  perhaps  rather  more  weight. — The  tradition 
is  as  generally  received  that  identifies  the  site  of  the 
Temple  with  the  spot  in  “ the  Land  of  Moriah  ” (Gen. 
xxii.  2),  where  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  in  accordance 
with  2 Chron.  iii.  1.  But  doubts  on  the  subject  have 
existed  from  early  times,  and  many  now  suppose  that 
the  offering  up  of  Isaac  took  place  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  that  the  city  of  Melchizedek  was  the  same  as  the 
Salim  of  John  iii.  23,  which  appears  to  have  been  about 
six  miles  south  of  Bethshan,  and  two  miles  from  the 
Jordan,  [p.  41,  Note  on  .ZEnon.] 

ii.  The  principal  arguments  which  support  the  common 
view  regarding  the  place  of  Abraham’s  offering  appear  to 
be  these  : — (a)  The  exact  identity  of  the  name  of  the  spot 
with  that  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  as  given  in  Chronicles. 
(b)  The  uniform  Jewish  tradition  traced  up  to  Josephus 
and  the  Targums.  (c)  The  length  of  the  journey  from 
Beersheba,  which  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  very  little 
over  two  days  (Gen.  xxii.  4),  while  the  distance  from 
Beersheba  to  Gerizim  is  not  much  short  of  seventy  miles. 

(d)  It  may  be  added  that  the  spot  was  probably  the  very 
one  wffiere  Abraham  received  the  blessing  of  Melchizedek, 
and  was  therefore  associated  with  one  of  the  most  marked 
events  in  the  life  of  the  patriarch.  (Gen.  xiv.  18-20  ; Heb. 
vii.  1-11.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged : — (a)  That  the  name 
Moreh,  which  belonged  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gerizim 
(Gen.  xii.  6),  is  but  an  altered  form  of  the  Moriah  of  Gen. 
xxii.  2 ; — (b)  that  the  plain  (properly,  the  oak)  of  Moreh 
must  have  had  a stronger  claim  on  the  reverence  of  Abra- 
ham than  any  other  place,  as  being  his  first  residence  in 
the  Land  of  Promise  where  he  built  an  altar ; — (c)  that  the 
Samaritans,  ever  since  the  fourth  century,  are  known  to 
have  boasted  of  Gerizim  as  the  place  of  the  sacrifice; — (d) 
that  it  is  improbable  that  the  association  of  the  site  of  the 
Temple  with  the  offering  up  of  Isaac  should  have  failed  to 
be  noticed,  had  it  then  been  recognized,  in  the  records  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  and  its  subsequent  history ; — 

(e)  that  the  natural  features  of  the  Temple  Mount  do  not 
suit  the  narrative  which  seems  to  imply  a conspicuous 
height  ( v . 4),  and  a desolation  where  neither  wood  nor 


fire  could  bo  obtained  at  hand  (v.  6) : it  is  objected  that 
Mount  Moriah  must  have  been  under  the  very  walls  of  the 
city  of  Melchizedek.  (Smith’s  Did.,  Arts.  Gerizim,  Melchi- 
zedek,  Moreh,  Moriah,  Salem,  Salim  : Stanley,  S.  and  P. 
p.  238  ; Jewish  Church,  i.  p.  49.) 

Now  considering  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Samari- 
tans, it  seems  but  fair,  in  such  a case  as  this,  to  postpone 
their  tradition  to  that  of  the  Jews.  It  has  indeed  been 
observed,  by  a writer  in  Kitto’s  Cyclopaedia,  that  the  force 
of  the  Jewish  tradition  is  impaired  by  certain  mythic  addi- 
tions regarding  the  sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Noah  having 
been  on  the  same  spot.  But  these  additions  evidently 
belong  to,  and  are  characteristic  of,  a much  later  age  than 
that  of  Josephus,  and  therefore  tell  for  nothing. — As  to  the 
absence  of  allusion  in  the  recorded  history  of  the  Temple, 
it  seems  that  it  might  as  well  be  alleged  that  there  existed 
no  connection  between  the  choice  of  Moreh  for  the  cere- 
mony of  blessing  and  cursing,  by  which  the  Israelites  took 
formal  possession  of  the  land,  with  Abraham’s  first  settle- 
ment in  it,  because  there  is  no  reference  to  the  latter  fact 
in  Deut.  xi.  29,  30  ; xxvii.  4—13  ; Josh.  viii.  30-33.  Other 
arguments  might  be  drawn,  not  only  from  the  reserve  of 
the  narrative  on  Jeroboam’s  choice  of  Bethel  and  Dan, 
but  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  choose  Mount  Gerizim 
as  the  centre  of  Israelitish  worship.  (1  Kings  xii.  29-33.) 
Although  nothing  is  said  on  the  subject,  perhaps  no  one 
will  doubt  that  the  first  place  was  selected  from  its  sacred 
associations  with  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  the 
other  from  what  is  related  in  Judg.  xviii.  30. — Though 
it  may  be  admitted  that  the  length  of  the  journey  is 
capable  of  explanation  upon  either  alternative,  the  pro- 
bability certainly  inclines  to  the  shorter  distance. — It  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the  narrative  requires  that 
the  spot  should  be  seen  from  a great  distance ; or  that  its 
features  should  have  been  different  from  what  those  of 
Mount  Moriah  may  have  been,  making  allowance  for  the 
changes  which  are  well  known  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  ages.  Upon  the  whole,  the  commonly  received 
opinion  appears  to  stand  upon  firmer  ground  than  the  other. 

iii.  If  Jerusalem  is  the  same  as  the  capital  of  Melchi- 
zedek, there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  name.  As  the  word  in  Hebrew  takes  the 
dual  form,  it  would  seem  to  mean  the  two  Salems,  which 
would  well  agree  with  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city, 
standing  as  it  did  upon  two  heights.  But  the  origin  of 
the  first  part  of  the  name  is  very  obscure.  Some  have 
connected  it  with  jireli,  as  a contraction  of  the  phrase, 
Jehovah  jireh  (Gen.  xxii.  14),  others  with  Jebus,  as  if  it 
meant  the  Salem  of  the  Jebusites.  Several  different  con- 
jectures have  been  put  forth.  The  .subject  is  discussed  by 
Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  628 ; by  Williams,  Holy  City,  vol.  i. 
p.  3 ; by  Grove,  Smith's  Piet.  i.  p.  982 ; by  Porter, 
Iiitto's  Cyclo.  ii.  p.  505 ; and  others. 

iv.  The  names  Jebus,  Jebusi,  and  theJebusite,  as  names 
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of  the  city,  are  found  in  the  English  BiLle  in  Josh.  xv.  8, 
xviii.  28;  Judg.  xix.  10:  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the 
Jebusites  inhabited  Jerusalem,  in  Josh.  xv.  63  ; Judg.  i.  21 ; 
2 Sam.  v.  6. — The  Jebusites  in  the  time  of  Adoni-zedek 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a subordinate  tribe  belonging 
to  the  Amorites,  and  were  at  times  included  under  their 
name  (Josh.  x.  12).  [p.  16,  note  iii.] 

V.  Jerusalem  was  taken,  smitten  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  set  on  fire  by  the  Israelites  after  the  con- 
quest of  Adoni-bezek  (Judg.  i.  8 ; Jos.  Ant.  v.  2,  § 2).  But 
Jebusites  continued  to  dwell  with  the  Israelites  in  the 
city  (Josh.  xv.  63;  Judg.  i.  21)  and  held  possession  of 
“ the  stronghold  of  Zion  ” when  it  was  taken  by  David  : — 
“ Nevertheless,  David  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion : the 
same  is  the  city  of  David.  — So  David  dwelt  in  the 
fort  [rather,  the  stronghold : the  Hebrew  word  (rniXip^ 
metzudah ) is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  sentence],  and 
called  it  the  city  of  David.  And  David  built  round 
about  from  Millo  (the  Millo),  and  inward  ” (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9 ; 
1 Chron.  xi.  4,  5,  8).  Jerusalem  now  became  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom ; but  the  site  of  the  Temple  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jebusite  chief  Araunah,  who  had  made 
peace  with  David,  and  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  him.  From  him  it  was  obtained  by  purchase  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  16-25;  1 Chron.  xxi.  15-28).  The  site  of  the 
Temple  must  at  that  time  have  been  of  less  elevation 
than  the  northern  part  of  Mount  Moriah,  probably  standing 
in  the  relation  to  it  of  a small  spur  or  terrace,  with  a still 
lower  terrace  (Ophel)  extending  beyond  it  to  the  South. 


13  3 

: i i 


1.  The  hill  of  the  Akra,  lowered  by  Simon  Maccabams.  [p. 
52.] 

2.  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  the  site  of  the  Temple. 

3.  Ophel,  the  Oplila  of  Josephus,  on  which  were  built  the  palaces 
of  David  and  Solomon,  [p.  57.] 

vi.  Josephus  relates  that  when  David  took  Jerusalem  from 
the  Jebusites  he  stormed  the  Lower  City,  but  the  Akra 
still  holding  out,  he  obtained  possession  of  it  through  the 
bravery  of  Joab ; that  he  afterwards  drove  the  Jebusites 
out  of  the  Akra,  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  and  called  it  the  city 
of  David;  and  that  he  enclosed  the  Lower  City,  and 
made  it  one  whole  (ev  awga)  with  the  Akra  (Ant.  vii.  3, 
§ 1,  § 2).  This  statement  is  evidently  to  be  taken  as 
Josephus’  version  of  2 Sam.  v.  7,  9 [Note  v.],  the  local 
names  being  changed  to  such  as  were  familiar  in  his 
time ; he  deviates  from  the  narrative  in  Samuel  in  making 
the  City  of  David  co-extensive  with  Jerusalem ; see  also 
1 Chron.  xi.  5,  7.  There  is  here  no  distinct  mention 


of  the  Upper  City  which  David  called  the  Watch-post, 
[p.  51,  note  i.] 

The  names  Zion  and  Millo. 

i.  There  are  two  words  that  occur  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  2 Sam.  v.  7,  9,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  are  not  found  in  Josephus,  of  the 
topographical  application  of  which  different  views  have 
been  held.  One  of  these  is  Zion  (P'^ ; LXX,  Stow) 
which  is  evidently  used  as  a proper  name ; the  other  is 
Millo  (NV?D),  -which  appears  to  be  an  appellative  deno- 
ting a kind  of  stronghold,  and  is  always  used  with  the 
article,  so  that  it  should  be  rendered  the  Millo.  The 
strict  meaning  of  the  word  millo  appears  to  be  that  which 
is  filled  up,  like  a solid  rampart.  In  Judg.  ix.  6,  20, 
“the  house  of  (the)  Millo,”  seems  to  denote  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  fortress  of  Shechem:  the  very  same  phrase 
seems  to  be  applied  to  the  palace  of  Solomon  in  2 Kings 
xii.  20.  [p.  57,  note  ii.]  The  Millo  of  Shechem  was  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  “ tower  (migdol,  i.e.  the  watch- 
tower)  of  Shechem  ” named  in  Judg.  ix.  46,  49  (see  Keil 
in  loc.)  The  word  is  only  found  in  connection  with 
Shechem  and  Jerusalem. 

ii.  It  has  been  very  generally  supposed,  ever  since  the 
fourth  century,  that  the  portion  of  the  city  taken  by  David, 
and  called  Zion,  or  the  City  of  David,  was  what,  in 
the  time  of  Josephus,  wTas  known  as  the  Upper  City.  [Map 
25.]  The  statements  of  the  Bible  and  Josephus,  however, 
rather  lead  us  to  conceive  that  “ the  stronghold  of  Zion,” 
and  “the  Akra”  of  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  3,  § 1,  § 2)  are 
names  of  the  old  fortress  on  the  hill  to  the  North  of  the 
site  of  the  Temple  as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  and  that  the 
Millo  mentioned  in  2 Sam.  v.  9,  was  the  solid  part,  or 
keep,  of  this  fortress.  The  word  Millo  is  rendered  ”A/cpa 
by  the  LXX  here  and  in  other  places.  Josephus  repeat- 
edly either  identifies  or  connects  the  name  Akra  with  the 
Lower  City.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  Akra  and  the 
Lower  City  of  which  the  capture  is  spoken  of  in  the 
passage,  referred  to  in  Note  vi.,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
buildings  on  the  eastern  hill.  The  Israelites,  after  their 
capture  of  the  city  under  Joshua  (Judg.  i.  8)  seem  to 
have  retained  disputed  possession  of  the  western  hill. 
(Judg.  i.  21 ; Josh.  xv.  63).  [Note  v.]  But  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may  have  been  at 
that  time  the  less  important  part  of  the  city,  though  with 
the  more  extended  area.  It  may  have  been  “ the  rest  of 
the  city,”  of  which  the  repairs  were  confided  to  Joab, 
while  David  built  “ the  city,  from  (the)  Millo  round 
about”  (1  Chron.  xi.  8).  We  know  that  the  hill  of 
the  Akra  was  the  highest  part  of  the  whole  city,  and 
the  fittest  place  for  a stronghold,  before  it  was  levelled  by 
Simon  Maccabaeus.  [p.  52.]  It  was  here  that  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  ii.  8),  after  the  captivity,  built  the  castle  or 
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fortified  palace,  to  which  ho  gave  the  name  Birah 
a word  probably  brought  from  Persia  which  was  changed 
by  the  Asamonacans  into  B apis  [p.  60,  note  vi. ] ; and  it 
was  here  that  the  Macedonians  fixed  their  Acropolis,  which 
was  such  a severe  scourge  to  the  -Tews.  After  Simon  had 
devoted  the  labour  of  three  years  to  razing  the  height,  so 
important  was  the  site  in  its  relation  to  the  Temple  and 
city,  that  wc  find  Hyrcanus  I.,  and,  after  him,  Herod  the 
Great,  taking  pains  to  restore  it  to  something  of  its  former 
strength,  [p.  53.  | 

iii.  Jebus  was  without  doubt  the  general  name  that  the 
Israelites  gave  to  the  old  Canaanite  city.  [p.  54,  note  iv.] 
The  name  appears  to  have  been  used  by  them  as  co-extensive 
with  Jerusalem.  The  names  Zion  and  tiie  City  of  David, 
originally,  as  it  would  seem,  belonging  to  the  Akra  and  the 
Lower  City  which  David  united  so  as  to  form  “ one  whole  ” 
[p.  55,  note  vi.],  easily  came  to  include  also  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  which  was  naturally  connected  with  the 
Lower  City ; and  each  of  the  terms  may  sometimes  have 
been  applied  to  the  whole  of  Jerusalem.  In  like  manner 
London  is  used  either  as  the  name  of  the  City  strictly  so- 
called,  for  the  City  with  Westminster  and  the  north  side 
of  the  Thames,  or  for  the  whole  metropolis  including  the 
Surrey  side.- — Josephus  also  thus  used  the  name  Akra 
either  for  the  fortress,  for  the  hill  on  which  the  fortress 
stood,  or  for  the  whole  Lower  City  which  was  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  fortress.  To  the  name,  City  of 
David,  he  occasionally  gave  a still  wider  meaning,  [p.  55, 
note  vi.] 

iy.  This  view  of  the  original  application  of  the  two 
names  is  unequivocally  confirmed  by  the  first  Book  of 
Maccabees.  The  City  of  David  is  there  evidently  used 
as  the  name  of  the  fortress  of  the  Akra  (i.  33  ; vii.  32),  and 
Zion  as  that  of  the  fortress  and  the  Temple,  with  their 
suburbs,  taken  together  (iv.  37,  60 ; v.  54 ; vi.  62 ; vii. 
33;  x.  11).  But  the  very  strongest  argument  as  regards 
Zion,  is  perhaps  based  on  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  it  seems  im- 
possible to  imagine,  as  the  common  tradition  requires,  that 
the  name  should  exclude  the  place  of  the  Sanctuary,  or 
even  that  it  should  include  the  western  height.  The 
Psalmist  must  surely  have  referred  to  the  Sanctuary  of 
Jehovah  itself  standing  upon  “ the  hill  of  the  Lord  ” 
(Ps.  xxiv.  3),  in  such  expressions  as: — “Yet  have  I set 
my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion  ” (Ps.  ii.  6).  “ Sing 

praises  to  the  Lord  which  dwelleth  in  Zion”  (ix.  11). 
“ Oh  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Zion  ” 
(xiv.  7).  “The  Lord  send  thee  help  from  the  sanctuary, 
and  strengthen  thee  out  of  Zion  : remember  all  thy  offer- 
ings, and  accept  thy  burnt  sacrifice  ” (xx.  2,  3).  “ Out  of 

Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  hath  shined  ” (1.  2). 
“ The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the 
dwellings  of  Jacob”  (lxxxvii.  2).  But  still  more  striking 
is  the  use  of  the  word  in  Ps.  cxxxii. ; David,  already 


dwelling  in  Jerusalem,  says,  that  he  will  not  give  sleep 
to  his  eyes  nor  slumber  to  his  eyelids  till  he  has  found  out 
“ a place  for  the  Lord,  a habitation  for  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob ;”  the  reply  is,  “ The  Lord  hath  chosen  Zion : he 
hath  desired  it  for  his  habitation”  (verses  5, 13).  See  also 
ix.  14  ; xlviii.  2,  1 1, 12  ; xcvii.  8 ; xeix.  2 ; cii.  13, 16,  21  ; 
cx.  2 ; cxxxiv.  3,  &c.  There  are  passages  in  the  Prophets 
that  are  not  less  to  the  point  (Is.  xxiv.  23;  xxviii.  16; 
xxxi.  4 ; xxxiii.  20  ; lx.  14  ; Jer.  xxxi.  6 ; Joel  iii.  17 — 21, 
&c.)  Mr.  Lewin  has  indeed  justly  observed  that  in  some 
passages  Zion  and  Jerusalem  are  used,  according  to  the 
method  of  Hebrew  verse,  as  parallel  expressions  (see  Ps. 
li.  18;  lxxvi.  2;  cxlvii.  12;  2 Kings  xix.  21,  31,  &c.) 
Such  passages  tend  to  overthrow  the  traditional  restriction 
of  Zion  to  the  western  hill,  though  they  may  not  tend  to 
prove  its  special  application  to  the  eastern  one.  But  this 
remark  does  not  apply  to  the  passages  adduced  above, 
which  seem  to  be  without  meaning,  if  the  name  Zion  does 
not  specifically  denote  the  hill  of  the  Temple. 

V.  Nehemiah,  in  his  account  of  the  restoration  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  does  not  once  use  the  word  Zion. 
But  that  he  applies  the  name  City  of  David  to  the  eastern 
hill,  seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt,  [p.  61,  note  viii.]  It  is 
almost  equally  clear  that  he  calls  the  traditional  Castle 
of  David  ( el-Khalah ),  the  Tower  of  Furnaces,  [p.  60, 
note  vii.] 

vi.  Could  the  Temple  have  been  absent  from  St.  John’s 
mind  in  his  mention  of  Zion  in  Ptev.  xiv.  1 ? — Several 
places  in  the  Fathers  have  been  pointed  out  in  which 
the  word  Zion  is  evidently  applied  to  the  Temple  mount. 
Origen  expressly  says  that  Solomon’s  Temple  stood  on  Zion 
(in  Joan.  tom.  xiii.  12),  and  so  does  Eusebius  (in  Esaiam 
xxii.)  [p.  74,  note  iii.]  Epiphanius  identifies  the  Akra  with 
Zion.  A letter  by  Dr.  Tregelles  on  this  subject  is  reprinted 
from  Notes  and  Queries  by  Fergusson  in  The  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  the  Temple,  p.  126. 

yii.  Solomon  collected  resources  “ to  build  the  house  of 
the  Lord  and  his  own  house  and  Millo  ( the  Millo),  and 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem”  (1  Kings  ix.  15).  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Temple,  “ he  brought  up  ” the  ark  of  the 
covenant  from  “ the  city  of  David,  which  is  Zion,”  to  de- 
posit it  in  the  Most  Holy  Place  (1  Kings  viii.  1).  [p.  57, 
note  ii.)  Solomon  subsequently  “ built  Millo  ( the  Millo), 
and  repaired  the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David  his  father  ” 
(1  Kings  ix.  15,  24 ; xi.  27).  At  a still  later  period,  Heze- 
kiah  “built  up  all  the  wall  that  was  broken,  and  raised 
it  up  to  the  towers  (rather,  heightened  the  towers),  and 
another  wall  without,  and  repaired  Millo  in  the  city  of 
David”  (rather,  strengthened  the  Millo  of  the  city  of  David). 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  5.) 

viii.  Mr.  Lewin  has  observed  that  the  passages  that 
have  been  quoted  appear  to  contain  references  to  two 
Millos,  one  which  Solomon  built,  and  the  other  that  pre- 
viously existed  in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  9 ; 1 Chron. 
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xi.  8).  It  appears  to  have  been  the  latter  which  Ilezeldali 
repaired.  By  a very  probable  conjecture,  Mr.  Lewin 
identifies  the  Millo  of  Solomon  with  the  fortified  ambit 
of  the  Temple,  and  he  ascribes  the  offence  that  Jeroboam 
took  on  account  of  the  undertaking,  to  its  costliness  be- 
coming a burden  on  the  people  (1  Kings  xi.  26,  27 ; 
2 Cliron.  xiii.  6).  But  Mr.  Lewin’s  view  regarding  the 
City  of  David  with  its  Millo,  differs  from  the  one  that  is 
here  adopted,  and  his  notion  of  the  ambit  of  the  Temple 
is  modified  accordingly.  He  takes  the  Millo  of  David  to 
have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  traditional  “ Castle  of  David,” 
in  the  Upper  City,  the  modern  citadel  (most  probably  the 
Tower  of  Furnaces  of  Nehemiah)  [p.  60,  note  vii.],  while  he 
supposes  the  fortification  of  the  Temple,  the  Millo  of  Solo- 
mon, to  have  comprised  the  whole  of  the  Temple  platform 
including  the  site  of  the  Akra,  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
existing  enclosure  of  the  Haram  ( Siege  of  Jerusalem, 
pp.  156,  256,  286.)  [Map  34.]  But  there  is  ample  proof 
that  the  Temple  had  a fortified  wall  of  its  own  distinct  from 
the  Akra,  which  was  defended  by  Judas  Maccabseus  against 
the  Macedonians  when  they  were  holding  the  Akra,  and 
was  afterwards  repaired  and  strengthened  by  his  successors, 
[p.  52.]  This  wall  could  have  stood  only  on  the  great 
mass  of  masonry  constructed  by  Solomon,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend and  render  symmetrical  the  square  of  the  Temple. 
It  was  on  this  that  were  afterwards  erected  the  cloisters 
of  Herod  [p.  66.]  Josephus  describes  the  work  as  a 
solid  quadrangular  mass,  consisting  of  the  native  rock 
and  vast  stones  fastened  together  with  iron  and  lead, 
so  as  to  be  “ immovable  for  all  time.”  The  structure  was 
in  part  surrounded  by  deep  ravines,  and  the  wall  by 
which  it  was  sustained  on  its  south  side  is  expressly  said 
to  have  extended  from  the  western  ravine  to  the  eastern 
one.  [p.  69.]  Its  area  was  the  square  of  a stadium.  It 
was  surmounted  by  a wall  that  ran  round  it : on  the  east 
side  was  the  cloister  known  as  “ Solomon’s  Porch.”  In  the 
middle  of  the  enclosure  stood  the  Temple  itself.  (Ant.  xv. 
11,  § 3,  § 5 ; xx.  9,  § 7;  Bel.  Jud.  v.  5,  § 1.)  [p.  68,  note  ii.] 
May  we  not  conjecture  that  this  great  substruction,  with 
the  wall  that  stood  upon  it,  was  the  Millo  of  Solomon? 
Before  the  hill  was  lowered  by  Simon  Maccabseus,  it  was 
overlooked  by  the  smaller  Millo  of  David,  and  its  east  side, 
before  the  wall  of  Agrippa  was  built,  seems  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  external  wall  of  the  city.  [p.  59;  Woodcut, 
p.  67.]  Becent  excavations  have  disclosed  the  astonish- 
ing fact,  that,  assuming  its  place  in  the  map  to  be  correct, 
it  must  have  originally  stood  no  less  than  180  feet  above 
what  was  then  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  its  foot.  [p.  51.] 

The  Palaces. 

i.  David  dwelt  for  a while  in  the  stronghold  of  the 
City  of  David  (1  Cliron.  xi.  7 ; 2 Sam.  v.  7,  9),  that  is,  the 
fortress  of  the  Akra  [p.  55] ; hut  he  afterwards  built  for 


himself  “ a house  of  cedar,”  and  “ prepared  a place  for  the 
ark  of  God,  and  pitched  for  it  a tent  ” in  the  City  of 
David  (2  Sam.  vi.  17;  vii.  2;  1 Cliron.  xv.  1;  xvi.  1). 
This  tent  must,  it  seems,  have  adjoined  the  palace  so 
as  to  be  regarded  as  a part  of  it  (2  Cliron.  viii.  11). 
We  are  told  that  the  ark  was  brought  up  to  the  tent 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  which  was  most  probably  in 
one  of  the  lower  suburbs  of  the  city  (1  Cliron.  xv.  3,  28). 
But  David,  when,  as  it  would  appear,  he  was  in  his  palace, 
was  directed  to  go  up  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah 
the  Jebusite,  there  to  rear  an  altar  to  the  Lord  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  18).  Had  David  dwelt  at  this  time  in  the  Upper 
City,  according  to  the  traditional  view,  the  natural  ex- 
pression would  certainly  have  been  to  go  doiun  to  the 
threshing-floor.  When  the  Temple  was  completed,  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  priests  brought  up  the  ark  to 
place  it  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  (1  Kings  viii.  2,  4 ; 2 Chron. 
v.  2).  These  expressions  render  it  highly  probable  that 
David’s  house  of  cedar  and  the  tent  that  he  pitched  for 
the  ark  were  situated  on  the  lowest  terrace  of  the  hill 
Moriah,  below  the  threshing-floor,  but  above  the  house  of 
Obed-edom.  The  position  of  Ophel,  the  sloping  ridge 
that  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  Jotham  and  Manasseh 
(2  Chron.  xxvii.  3 ; xxxiii.  14 ; see  Bobinson,  Bib.  Bes. 
i.  p.  267)  answers  to  these  conditions.  [Woodcut,  p. 
55.]  But  there  is  nothing  to  determine  the  exact  site 
of  the  palace.  There  is  a passage  in  Nehemiah  that  tends 
strongly  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  upon  Ophel,  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter,  [p.  61,  note  viii.] 

ii,  Solomon  built  a palace  for  himself  with  an  armoury, 
called  “the  palace  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,”  which 
appears  to  have  become  the  ordinary  residence  of  his  suc- 
cessors (1  Kings  x.  4;  xiv.  26 ; 2 Chron.  ix.  3,  16  ; xii.  9 ; 
Is.  xxii.  8 ; Jos.  Ant.  viii.  5,  § 2).  The  house  of  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  seems  to  have  adjoined  this  palace  (1  Kings  ix. 
24;  2 Chron.  viii.  11).  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  situated  upon  Ophel,  adjacent  to  the  south  side 
of  the  temple  platform,  at  a lower  level.  It  would  thus 
seem  that  David’s  palace  must  have  been  to  the  South  of 
Solomon’s.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  vaults,  tradition- 
ally called  “ Solomon’s  stables,”  may  have  belonged  to  the 
palace ; but  they  are  probably  of  much  more  recent  date, 
[p.  69,  note  v. ; p.  76,  note  ii.]  The  ascending  sub- 
terranean passage  under  the  temple  platform,  which  still 
exists,  possibly  led  from  the  palace  to  the  Temple,  and 
may  have  been  “the  ascent  by  which  the  king  went  up 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord,”  which  was  one  of  the  things 
that  particularly  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  (1  Kings  x.  5 ; 2 Chron.  ix.  4). — Beth  Millo 
(i.e.  the  house  of  Millo,  2 Kings  xii.  20 ; cf.  2 Chron. 
xxiv.  25)  may  have  been  a name  given  to  this  palace  from 
its  connection  with  the  Millo  (or  substruction)  of  the 
Temple.  Several  indirect  arguments  of  weight  in  favour 
of  the  position  that  has  been  indicated  for  the  royal  palace 
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of  the  kings  of  Judah,  arc  given  by  Mr.  Levin  (pp.  .265 — 
270),  to  whom  this  portion  of  the  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem appears  to  he  peculiarly  indebted.  — The  earliest 
Christian  tradition  evidently  favours  the  view  that  the 
palace  inhabited  by  Hezckiah  was  very  near  to  the  Temple, 
[p.  78,  noto  iv.] 

The  Ravines. 

i.  The  eastern  gorge  is  uniformly  called  either  the 
Eavine  oe  the  Kedron,  or,  the  Torrent  Iaedron  (in  our 
Bible,  broolc  is  used  for  torrent),  both  in  the  Scripture 
and  in  Josephus  (2  Sam.  xv.  23 ; 1 Kings  ii.  37 ; 2 Kings 
xxiii.  4,  6 ; John  xviii.  1 ; Jos.  Ant.  viii.  1,  § 5;  ix.  7,  § 3 ; 
Bel.  Jud.  v.  2,  § 3 ; 7,  § 3 ; 12,  § 2 ; &c.)  A Jewish  tra- 
dition, which  can  be  traced  to  the  fourth  century  and  is 
adopted  by  the  Moslems,  would  identify  the  Kedron  with 
“ the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,”  where,  in  the  vision  of  the 
prophet,  the  nations  were  summoned  to  judgment  (Joel 
iii.  2,  12).  Early  travellers  took  up  the  name  from  the 
Moslems,  and  it  lias  hence  become  current  in  Bible  geo- 
graphy ; but  it  has  no  proper  connection  with  the  sacred 
history.  (But  see  Stanley,  J.  C.  ii.  p.  388).  In  the  dry 
season,  the  ravine  contains  no  water ; but  there  is  evidence 
that  a subterranean  brook  flows  under  it  (Smith’s  Diet., 
Art.  Kedron  ; Lieut.  Wilson’s  Report).  It  is  now  called 
by  the  Moslems,  Wady  Bitty  Meryam,  i.e.  the  Valley  of 
our  Lady  Mary.  If  the  traditional  site  of  the  pillar,  or 
tomb,  of  Absalom,  shown  in  Map  27,  is  correct,  the  Eavine 
of  the  Kedron  was  the  same  as  was  called  “ the  king’s  dale  ” 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  18 ; Jos.  Ant.  vii.  10,  § 3) ; and  supposing 
this  to  be  the  same  as  “ the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the 
king’s  dale  ” of  Gen.  xiv.  17,  we  obtain  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  identification  of  Jerusalem  with  the  Salem 
of  Melchizedek,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  [p.  54, 
note  i.]  The  so-called  Kedron  Eavine  will  be  mentioned 
p.  69,  note  vi. 

ii.  The  ravine  that  skirts  the  city  on  its  west  and 
south  sides  was  known  as  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  or, 
the  Vat, lev  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  in  very  early  times 
(Josh.  xv.  8 ; xviii.  16).  Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  (see  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  172).  A certain 
spot  in  it  became  notorious  as  a place  for  idolatrous 
worship  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  was  called  Tophet, 
or,  the  high  place  of  Tophet  ; i.e.  either,  the  place  of 
drums,  or,  the  place  of  burning,  or,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
the  abhorred  place  (1  Kings  xi.  7 ; 2 Kings  xxiii.  10  ; 
2 Chron.  xxviii.  3;  xxxiii.  6;  Is.  xxx.  33;  Jer.  vii.  31, 
32  ; xix.  6 ; xxxii.  35).  According  to  Jerome,  it  was  a 
part  of  the  king’s  gardens,  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam — 
Comment,  in  Jer.  vii.  31).  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  city  (see  Smith’s  Diet., 
Art.  Tophet).  The  portion  of  the  valley  where  Tophet  was 
situated,  seems  to  have  been  called  the  Lower  Gihon,  which 


will  be  mentioned  presently.  The  valley  of  Ilinnom  was 
recognised  as  on  the  boundary  line  between  Judah  and 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  16  ; Nell.  xi. ; cf.  v.  20  with  v.  30). 

iii.  En-rogel  (i.e.  the  spring  RogeT)  was  a spring  over 
which  the  boundary  line  passed  (Josh.  xv.  7 ; xviii.  16). 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  history  in  2 Sam.  xvii. 
17 ; 1 Kings  i.  9.  It  may  have  been  at  the  meeting 
point  of  the  two  ravines,  the  same  spring  as  is  now  called 
Bir  Eyub,  i.e.  the  well  of  Joab  (or,  of  Job).  But  others 
would  place  it  higher  up  the  Kedron,  and  identify  it  with 
the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  (Ain  Bitty  Meryam).  [Slaps 
27,  28.] 

iv.  The  situation  of  Gihon  is  a question  of  some  diffi- 
culty. It  is  first  named  as  the  place  where  Solomon  was 
anointed  king,  when  the  apprehensions  of  David,  in  his 
extreme  old  age,  were  excited  on  account  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Adonijah.  The  king  was  in  his  palace  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  sedition,  and  the  conspirators  were  assem- 
bled at  En-rogel.  He  commanded  that  Solomon  should 
ride  upon  his  own  mule,  and  be  brought  down  to  Gihon, 
that  he  should  there  be  anointed,  and  that  a shout  should 
be  raised,  “ God  save  King  Solomon !”  accompanied  by  the 
blowing  of  trumpets.  Joab,  who  was  with  Adonijah  at 
En-rogel,  heard  the  blast  of  the  trumpets  (1  Kings  i.  9, 
33,  34,  41).  From  this  narrative  it  would  seem  that 
Gihon  was  at  a lower  level  than  the  palace  of  David  upon 
Opliel,  that  it  was  within  a moderate  distance  of  En-rogel, 
and  that  it  was,  most  likely,  not  far  from  the  palace.  No 
place  more  nearly  meets  these  conditions  than  the  king’s 
gardens,  the  situation  and  limits  of  which  are  clearly  made 
out,  and  which  are  gardens  to  this  day  (see  Bobinson, 
B.  R.  i.  p.  272).  “The  well  (wyyy)  of  Gihon,”  as  it  is 
called  by  Josephus  in  his  narrative  of  these  events  (Ant. 
vii.  14,  § 5),  may,  as  some  have  suggested,  be  identified 
with  the  Pool  of  Siloam  (Neh.  iii.  15).  Though  the  word 
irriyy  may  not  seem  to  answer  to  KoXv/xf  ydpa,  in  John  ix.  7, 
it  is  expressly  applied  to  Siloam  by  Josephus  himself  (Bel. 
Jud.  v.  4,  § 1,  § 2).  [p.  59,  note  v.]  As  far  as  the  place  of 
the  proclamation  of  Solomon  is  concerned,  the  question  seems 
to  present  no  great  difficulty. — But  there  are  two  other 
passages  which  are  less  clear. — In  2 Chron.  xxxii.  30, 
it  is  said  that  Hezekiah  “ stopped  the  upper  watercourse 
of  Gihon  (more  properly,  the  water  of  the  Upper  Gihon), 
and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  City 
of  David.”  We  here  find  that  there  were  two  Gihons,  an 
upper  and  a lower  one.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  this  distinction  refers  to  the  two  pools,  now  called 
Birhet  el-Mamilla  (“  the  Serpents’  Pool  ” of  Josephus, 
“ the  Upper  Pool  ” of  Is.  vii.  3,  “ the  Dragon  Well  ” 
of  Neh.  ii.  13)  [p.  60,  note  iii.],  and  the  Birhet  es-Sultan 
[Map  27] : both  of  these  pools  are  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Upper  City,  which  is  assumed,  on  this  supposition, 
to  be  the  true  City  of  David,  [p.  55.]  But  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  apply  the  term  Ufper  Gihon,  containing 
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“ the  Upper  Pool,”  to  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  in  distinction  from  the  Giiion  of  the  king’s 
gardens,  the  true  Lower  Giiion.  Mr.  Lewin  (Siege  of 
Jerusalem,  p.  280 ; llolj  Sepulchre,  p.  13)  identifies  the 
conduit  made  by  Ilezekiah  with  one  that  is  still  used  to 
convey  the  waters  of  the  Birlcet  el-Mamilla  into  the 
“Almond  Pool”  of  Josephus  (Bel.  Jud.  v.  11,  § 4),  which  is 
now  commonly  recognized  as  “ the  Pool  of  Hezekiah.” 
[Maps  25,  26,  27.]  The  Birlcet  el-Mamilla  is  on  the 
west  side  of  what  appears  to  be,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the 
City  of  David,  otherwise  called  the  Lower  City,  and  the 
words  thus  answer  to  the  local  facts. — The  third  passage 
is  the  description  of  the  portion  of  the  city  wall  built  by 
Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14).  “ Now  after  this  he  built 

a wall  without  the  City  of  David,  on  the  west  side  of 
Gihon,  in  the  valley,  even  to  the  entering  in  at  the  fish 
gate.”  The  words  should  perhaps  rather  he  rendered : — 
lie  built  an  outer  wall  for  the  City  of  David  westward 
to  Gihon  in  the  valley  (i.e.  the  Upper  Gihon),  even  to  the 
entering  in  at  the  Fish  Gate.  The  description  may  not 
be  very  clear,  but  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the 
wall  in  question  extended  from  the  Fish  Gate  to  the  Valley 
Gate  at  Gihon,  being  perhaps  in  part  a restoration  of  the 
old  wall.  Josephus  seems  plainly  to  identify  it  with  “ the 
Second  Wall  ” [p.  52,  note  iii.]  in  his  account  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  (Ant.  x.  3,  § 2).  The  angle  of  wall  enclosing 
the  Pool  of  Hezekiah  will  be  noticed  below.  It  would  thus 
appear  almost  certain  that  the  Upper  Gihon  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  30 ; xxxiii.  14)  was  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
city,  and  the  Lower  Gihon  (1  Kings  i.  33,  38,  &c.)  at  the 
south-east  corner. — The  New  Testament  word,  Yeevva 
(Hell),  may  come  from  Gihon,  or  from  the  Hebrew  Ge- 
hinnom  (O^n-V),  i.  e.  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  its  meaning 
in  either  case  being  derived  from  the  association  with 
Tophet,  the  abhorred  place.  (Matt.  v.  22,  29 ; x.  28 ; 
Mark  ix.  43,  Ac.)  [p.  58,  note  ii.] 

v.  The  Pool  of  Siloam  is  a reservoir  which  is  sup- 
plied by  a subterranean  conduit  from  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin.  (Robinson  i.  pp.  232,  233.)  [Map  27.]  It 
is  most  likely  “the  old  pool”  of  Is.  xxii.  11,  and  may 
have  been  constructed  by  David  or  Solomon.  Just  below 
it  is  the  King’s  Pool  (Neh.  ii.  14,  “ the  ditch  ” of  Is. 
xxii.  11),  which  appears  to  have  been  a second  pool  made  by 
Hezekiah  “ between  the  two  walls  ” (i.  e.  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  recess  in  the  line  of  wall,  as  shown  in  Map  25), 
to  preserve  the  surplus  water  of  Siloam  for  the  use  of  the 
people,  in  the  near  prospect  of  the  siege  by  the  Assyrians 
(Is.  xxii.  9,  11)  [p.  61,  note  viii.] : it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  “ Solomon’s  Pool  ” of  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  4,  § 2) ; 
Mr.  Lewin,  however,  calls  this  identification  in  question  (pp. 
140,  352).  Regarding  the  other  waterworks  of  Hezekiah, 
referred  to  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17,  see  Lewin,  p.  282. 

vi.  The  Camp  of  the  Assyrians  was  a name  which  long 


commemorated  the  spot  where  the  host  of  Sennacherib  en- 
camped, and  suffered  the  terrible  visitation  of  the  Angel  of 
Death  related  by  the  prophet  (Is.  xxxvii.  36).  Its  posi- 
tion is  indicated  by  Josephus  (Bel.  Jud.  v.  12,  § 2). 

The  Walls  and  Gates. 

i.  It  is  useless  to  conjecture  what  was  the  line  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  East  side,  in  the  time  of  David. 
On  the  South  and  West  it  probably  kept  nearly  the  same 
place,  from  the  age  of  David  till  the  siege  of  Titus.*  On 
the  North,  the  First  Wall  [p.  52,  note  iii.],  may  have 
been  equally  ancient.  Solomon  raised  and  strengthened 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  built  towers  upon  them  (1  Kings 
iii.  1 ; xi.  27 ; Jos.  Ant.  viii.  6,  § 1).  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  Solomon  also  built  the  east  and  north  walls  of 
the  Haram.  But  Josephus  says  that  the  Second  Wall 
ended  at  the  Antonia ; while  the  First  Wall,  starting  from 
the  North-west  corner  of  the  Temple,  completed  the 
circuit  of  the  old  city  and  joined  the  Temple  cloister  on 
the  East.  We  seem  thus  driven  to  regard  the  east  wall 
of  the  Haram  as  a part  of  Agrippa’s  wall  which  met  the 
old  wall  at  “ the  so-called  Kedron  Ravine.”  (Bel.  Jud.  v.  4, 
§ 2).  [Woodcut,  p.  67 ; p.  69,  note  vi.] — The  -projecting 
portion  of  the  wall  enclosing  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  pro- 
bably represents  “ the  wall  without  ” (2  Chron.  xxxii.  5), 
or,  “ broad  wall  ” (Neh.  iii.  8 ; xii.  38) ; it  appears  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Hezekiah  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  pool  within  the  compass  of  the  city  (Lewin, 
p.  284).  [Note  iv.] — The  wall  of  Manasseh,  that  has  been 
already  noticed,  appears  to  be  clearly  identified  as  forming 
with  the  Broad  Wall,  the  Second  Wall  of  Josephus.  It 
was  Manasseh  who  first  strongly  fortified  Ophel.  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  14.) 

ii.  After  the  release  from  the  captivity,  the  first  care 
of  Nehemiah  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  was  to  survey 
the  walls  in  the  ruined  condition  to  which  they  had  been 
reduced  by  the  forces  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  has  given 
us  distinct  accounts,  of  this  survey,  of  the  method  in  which 
the  repairs  of  the  several  parts  were  distributed  to  the 
different  bodies  of  workmen,  and  of  the  courses  of  the 
processions  round  the  wall  made  in  the  ceremony  of 
dedication  on  the  completion  of  the  work.  These  three 
accounts  furnish  very  important  materials  for  making  out 
the  topography  of  the  city. — The  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
and  all  that  immediately  concerned  it,  would  seem  to  have 
been  superintended  by  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  with  the 
prophets  and  elders  (Ezra  v.  1,  2 ; vi.  14, 15).  Nehemiah 
took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  restoring  the  walls. 
Being  watched  by  his  jealous  enemies,  he  at  first  kept  his 
purpose  secret,  and  made  his  survey  in  the  night,  accom- 
panied by  a few  followers.  He  went  out  at  the  Gate 
of  the  Valley,  which  was  “before  the  Dragon  Well,” 
and  as  he  passed  along  the  valley  to  the  Dung  Port, 
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bo  saw  that  the  walls  were  broken  down,  and  tbe  gates 
consumed  by  fire.  IIo  tlien  went  on  to  the  Gate  or 
the  Fountain  and  the  King’s  Pool.  [p.  59,  note  v.] 
Here  bis  borse  could  advance  no  further,  perhaps  on 
account  of  tbe  ruined  masses,  so  be  turned  back  through 
tbe  ravine,  and  re-entered  tbe  city  by  the  Gate  or  the 
Valley,  as  he  bad  come  out.  (Neb.  ii.  12-15.) 

iii.  The  position  of  tbe  Dragon  Fountain,  or,  as  Jo- 
sephus calls  it,  “tbe  Serpents’  Pool,”  is  pretty  clearly 
determined  {Bel.  Jud.  v.  3,  § 2) ; it  may  be  safely 
identified  with  tbe  pool  of  tbe  Upper  Gilion  [p.  58,  note 
iv.],  tbe  modern  Birlcet  el-Mamilla  (Robinson,  B.  B.  i. 
p.  238;  Ritter  iv.  71).  Tbe  Gate  of  the  Valley,  “which 
was  before  tbe  Dragon  Well,”  must  therefore  have  been  the 
Gate  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  its  position  must 
have  coincided  nearly  with  that  of  the  present  Jaffa  Gate 
(2  Cbron.  xxvi.  9).  Whether  tbe  Dung  Port  (Neb.  ii.  13  ; 
iii.  13)  was  tbe  same  as  tbe  Gate  of  tbe  Essenes  beyond 
Betliso,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Bel.  Jud.  v.  4,  § 2),  as  Mr. 
Lewin  supposes,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  But  it  could 
hardly  have  been  far  from  tbe  south-west  corner  of  tbe 
city,  and  it  was,  probably,  something  to  tbe  North  of  it. 
[Note  vii.]  Tbe  position  of  tbe  King’s  Pool  is  undoubted, 
and  tbe  Fountain  Gate  must  have  been  the  gate  near  tbe 
Pool  of  Siloam.  [p.  59,  note  v.]  If  we  accept  these  posi- 
tions as  fixed  for  the  Valley  Gate  and  tbe  Fountain  Gate, 
most  of  tbe  particulars  relating  to  tbe  walls  to  which 
reference  is  made  by  Nehemiali,  easily  fall  into  their  places. 

iv.  On  Nehemiah’s  making  bis  report  to  tbe  rulers  of 
tbe  Jews,  they  cordially  responded  to  bis  call,  and  tbe 
superintendence  of  tbe  work  of  restoration  was  distributed 
amongst  them  (Neb.  ii.  17,  18).  Tbe  portions  of  the 
work  are  mentioned  in  due  order,  starting  from  the  north- 
east corner,  and  passing  from  thence  westward,  following 
out  the  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  (Neh.  iii.  1-32).  On 
the  completion  of  the  walls,  they  were  solemnly  dedicated. 
Two  great  companies  chanted  psalms  of  thanksgiving 
with  instruments  of  music,  while  each  traversed  half  tbe 
circuit.  Tbe  two  parties  went,  it  would  appear,  to  tbe 
Valley  Gate,  and  when  they  took  their  stand  facing  the 
city,  one  party  turned  to  the  right,  toward  the  Dung 
Gate  (Neh.  xii.  31),  and  the  other  turned  to  the  left, 
toward  the  Broad  Wall  (v.  38) ; they  then  marched  round 
upon  the  two  portions  of  the  wall,  meeting  at  the  “ Prison 
Gate,”  i.e.  the  entrance  of  the  prison,  which  was  connected 
with  the  Sheep  Gate. 

The  basis  of  the  following  notes  is  the  account  of  the 
distribution  of  the  repairs  in  the  third  chapter,  taken  in 
order ; but  some  names  are  introduced  into  them,  in  their 
proper  places,  which  are  not  found  in  that  chapter,  but 
either  in  the  account  of  the  processions  in  the  twelfth 
chapter,  or  elsewhere. 

V.  The  first  portion  of  the  work,  including  the  Sheep 
Gate,  and  the  towers  of  Meah  and  IIananeel,  was  com- 


mitted to  Eliashib,  the  high  priest,  and  the  other  priests, 
probably  because  it  was  in  close  proximity  to  tbe  Temple. 

The  Sheep  Gate  is  identified,  on  reasonable  ground, 
with  “ tbe  high  gate  of  Benjamin,”  which  was  by  tbe 
bouse  of  tbe  Lord,  near  to  which  were  tbe  stocks  (Jer. 
xx.  2),  and  tbe  prison,  where  tbe  king  used  to  sit  in 
judgment  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7).  It  was  probably  in  tbe  space 
before  tbe  gate  of  tbe  prison  that  tbe  royal  seat  was 
placed,  and  it  is  likely  that  tbe  place  was  peculiarly 
suitable  for  tbe  meeting  of  tbe  two  parties  after  tbe  pro- 
cessions were  completed.  It  seems  that  it  was  tbe  same 
as  “ tbe  higher  gate”  of  Ezek.  ix.  2,  and  tbe  “Benjamin’s 
gate”  of  Zecb.  xiv.  10. — According  to  John  v.  2,  the 
Siieep  Gate  (improperly  called  “tbe  sheep  market”  in 
our  version)  was  near  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  the  identi- 
fication of  which  with  tbe  Birlcet  Israel  [Map  27]  is  thus 
confirmed.  (Smith’s  Diet.  i.  p.  200.) 

vi.  The  towers  of  Meah  and  Hananeel  (Neb.  xii.  39  ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  38;  Zecb.  xiv.  10)  may  possibly  have  been  tbe 
two  northern  towers  of  tbe  Castle  rebuilt  by  Nebemiah 
(ii.  8),  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  [pp.  55,  56, 
note  ii.]  Tbe  prison  was  probably  a part  of  this  building  as 
it  afterwards  was  of  tbe  Antonia,  [p.  53,  note  v.] 

The  Fish  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  3 ; xii.  39 ; 2 Chron.  xxxiii. 
14  ; Zeph.  i.  10).  Supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  First 
Gate  (Zech.  xiv.  10).  [p.  59,  note  iv.] 

The  Corner  Gate  is  mentioned  2 Kings  xiv.  13 ; 
2 Cbron.  xxv.  23  ; xxvi.  9 ; Jer.  xxxi.  38 ; Zecb.  xiv.  10. 

The  Old  Gate  (Neb.  iii.  6 ; xii.  39)  probably  the  Middle 
Gate,  between  tbe  First  (or  Fish)  Gate  and  the  Corner 
Gate  (Jer.  xxxix.  3). 

The  Gate  of  Ephraim  (Neb.  xii.  39  ; viii.  16 ; 2 Kings 
xiv.  13  ; 2 Cbron.  xxv.  23)  from  which  tbe  Broad  Wall 
commenced. 

The  Broad  Wall  (Neb.  iii.  8).  [p.  59,  note  i.] 

vii.  The  Gate  Gennath,  or  tbe  Garden  Gate  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  connection  with  the  Second  Wall.  [p.  52, 
note  iii.]  As  it  is  not  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  may 
have  been  built  in  later  times,  and  perhaps  was  intended  to 
take  the  traffic  of  the  old  Valley  Gate,  which  must  have 
been  stopped  when  Herod  occupied  this  quarter  with  his 
palace  and  gardens.  (Lewin,  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  p.  220  ; 
Iloly  Sepulchre,  p.  9).  [Map  25.] 

The  Tower  of  the  Furnaces  (rather,  of  the  Ovens), 
(Neb.  iii.  11 ; xii.  38),  appears  to  have  been  a tower  close  to 
the  Valley  Gate,  occupying  nearly  tbe  site  of  tbe  strong- 
hold of  the  Upper  City  built  by  Herod  and  of  the  modern 
Castle  ( el-Khalah ) the  traditional  Castle  of  David.  [Maps 
25,  27  ; p 53,  note  iv.] 

The  Valley  Gate.  [Note  iii.] 

The  Dung  Gate  (or  Dung  Port,  as  it  is  called  in  tbe 
English  Bible)  is  mentioned  in  Note  iii.  If  we  take  tbe 
thousand  cubits,  in  Neh.  iii.  13,  as  the  distance  between 
the  Valley  Gate  and  the  Dung  Gate,  the  latter  must 
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have  been  situated  at  some  distance  above . tlie  south-west 
corner  of  the  city. 

The  Gate  of  the  Fountain  (Ncli.  iii.  15).  [p.  GO, 
note  iii.  | The  Potter’s  Gate,  mentioned  Jer.  xix.  2 (which 
our  version  improperly  calls  “ The  East  Gate  ”)  lay  between 
tiie  Dung  Gate  and  the  Fountain  Gate,  or  according 
to  some  rabbinical  authorities,  it  may  have  been  the  same 
as  the  former  (Fuerst,  sub.  J1)D~ in).  The  spot  named  in  the 
map  as  the  Potter’s  field,  at  present  contains  pottery 
works. 

viii.  “The  Wall  of  the  Pool  of  Siloah,  by  the  King’s 
Garden  ” (Neh.  iii.  15),  could  have  been  no  other  than 
the  part  of  the  city  wall  which  bent  round  the  Pool  of 
Siloam  described  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  4,  § 2).  The  Pool  of 
Siloain  may  have  been  a new  name  for  the  Well  of  Gihon. 
[p.  58,  note  iv.]  Probably  at  the  head  of  the  bay  in  the 
wall  was  “ the  Gate  betwixt  the  two  walls  ” mentioned  in 
2 Kings  xxv.  4 ; Jer.  xxxix.  4. 

“ The  stairs  that  go  down  by  the  City  of  David  ” 
(Neh.  iii.  15)  are  also  mentioned  in  ch.  xii.  37 ; — 
“ and  at  the  fountain  gate,  which  was  over  against 
them,  they  went  up  by  the  stairs  of  the  city  of  David,  at 
the  going  up  of  the  wall,  above  the  house  of  David,  even 
unto  the  water  gate  eastward.”  The  stairs  here  mentioned 
would  seem  to  have  led  up  by  the  wall  at  the  extremity  of 
Opliel,  forming  one  side  of  the  bay  which  enclosed  the  Pool 
of  Siloam,  opposite  to  the  Fountain  Gate.  The  steps  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  Tower  of  Siloam  (Luke 
xiii.  4).  The  house  of  David  [p.  57,  note  i.]  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  inner  slope  of  Opliel,  below  the  steps. 
The  surface  here  has  undergone  so  many  changes,  that  it 
may  be  difficult  to  realise  their  relative  positions,  or  to 
make  out  clearly  the  line  of  the  wall  of  Ophel.  But  the 
text  in  this  place  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  eastern  height,  not  the  western  one,  was  called  byNehe- 
miali  the  City  of  David,  [p.  56,  notes  iv,  v.] 

The  Sepulchres  of  David  (Neh.  iii.  16)  are  conjec- 
tured by  Mr.  Lewin  to  be  the  rock  tombs  in  the  village 
of  Siloam.  What  is  called  the  tomb  of  David  in  the 
upper  city,  cannot  possibly  be  genuine  [Siege  of  Jerusalem, 
pp.  310,  311). 

The  Pool  that  was  made  (Neh. iii.  16)  was  very  pro- 
bably an  excavation  of  which  the  remains  may  still  be 
traced  on  Ophel. 

The  Armoury  (Neh.  iii.  19),  and  “the  tower  which 
lieth  out  from  the  king’s  high  house  ” (Neh.  iii.  25),  appear 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  royal  palace  originally 
built  by  Solomon,  [p.  57,  note  ii.] 

The  Water  Gate  appears  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  Ophel  (Neh.  iii.  26;  xii.  37),  contiguous 
to  the  Temple  (Neh.  viii.  1,  3,  16). 

The  Horse  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  28  ; 2 Chron.  xxiii.  15  ; Jer. 
xxxi.  40) ; “ the  gate  of  the  king's  mules,”  Jos.  Ant.  ix.7,  § 3. 

The  Gate  Miphkad  was  near  “the  corner,”  beyond 


which,  to  the  West,  was  TnE  SnEEP  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  31,  32), 
not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  prison  (xii.  39),  where 
the  two  processions  met  in  the  ceremony  of  dedicating  the 
walls  [p.  60,  note  v.]  Some  would  identify  the  position  of 
the  gate  Miphkad  with  that  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  place 
the  East  Gate  and  the  Horse  Gate  to  the  south  of  it,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Haram,  as  represented  in  the  map. 
But  this  view  must  of  course  be  modified,  if,  as  is  almost 
certain,  the  old  east  wall  of  the  city  lay  within  the  present 
wall  of  the  Haram.  [p.  59,  note  i.] 

§ III.  Local  Traditions.  No.  27. 

i.  The  traditional  sites  of  the  spots  connected  with  the 
sacred  history,  as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  map  of  modern 
Jerusalem  [No.  27],  can  all  be  clearly  traced  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century ; some  of  them  very  considerably  further. 
Widely  different  opinions  exist  as  to  their  genuineness. 
Mr.  Williams  is  inclined  to  vindicate  the  whole  of  the 
more  important  of  the  existing  local  traditions  : Dr. 
Robinson  and  Mr.  Fergusson  take  the  contrary  view,  and 
reject  them  as  almost  worthless.  Most  recent  writers 
follow  an  intermediate  course.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
no  other  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  so  likely  as 
Jerusalem  to  have  given  birth  to  local  fictions ; in  no 
other  city  have  the  operations  of  war  occasioned  greater 
changes  in  the  surface  of  the  ground ; in  no  other  have 
there  been  such  determined  attempts  to  obliterate  historical 
associations  as  those  which  were  made  by  the  heathen 
masters  of  the  city  before  the  age  of  Constantine.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
Apocrypha,  and  the  wrorks  of  Josephus,  furnish  the  only 
historical  helps  we  have  to  the  identification  of  a single 
spot,  earlier  than  the  time  of  Eusebius,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  century. 

The  consistency  and  antiquity  of  the  local  traditions  may 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  be  tested  by  the  testimony  of  travellers 
in  the  middle  ages.  Some  of  these  seem  to  have  honestly 
related  what  they  saw  and  heard ; but,  for  the  most  part, 
they  wrote  vaguely,  they  w7ere  certainly  deficient  in  the 
right  qualifications  for  the  investigation  of  such  subjects, 
and  they  were  fanatically  predisposed  to  find  what  they 
desired  to  see,  so  as  to  put  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
crafty  and  ignorant  informants  who  dwelt  on  the  spot. 

ii.  We  appear  then  to  be  justified  in  rejecting  existing 
traditions,  whenever  a case  can  be  fairly  made  out  against 
them  from  the  statements  of  Josephus  or  the  historical 
parts  of  the  Apocrypha,  which  is  in  agreement  with  local 
circumstances,  and  is  uncontradicted,  if  not  confirmed,  by 
any  statement  or  allusion  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 
It  is  on  such  grounds  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  follow 
Mr.  Fergusson  in  placing  the  Temple  on  the  site  of  the 
Mosk  of  Aksa,  rather  than  on  that  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock ; Zion  on  the  eastern  height,  rather  than  on  the 
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western  height;  and  the  fortress  of  David  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  old  city,  rather  than  at  the  north- 
western corner,  where  the  modern  Castle  stands. 

iii.  But  differing  from  these  questions  in  several  par- 
ticulars, are  those  that  relate  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
the  other  spots,  associated  with  the  Gospel  history.  There 
is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  places  were  commemo- 
rated by  any  external  signs  before  the  time  of  Constantine. 
However  likely  it  may  he  that  the  disciples  regarded  with 
deep  interest  the  spots  where  their  Lord  had  suffered  on 
the  cross,  had  lain  in  the  tomb,  had  appeared  to  them 
after  the  resurrection,  and  had  ascended  up  on  high  to 
sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  there  is  no  one  word 
in  the  history  to  give  countenance  to  such  conjecture. 
According  to  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Socrates,  the  impres- 
sion was  prevalent  in  their  time,  that  Hadrian  had  taken 
pains  to  obliterate  the  memorials  of  the  crucifixion  and 
the  entombment,  and  had  built  a temple  of  Venus  on 
Calvary.  To  Constantine  and  his  mother  Helena  is  as- 
cribed the  honour  of  distinguishing  these  spots  under  direct 
divine  guidance.  Constantine  erected  a splendid  church 
to  mark  the  place  of  the  Resurrection,  which  was  dedicated 
a.d.  335. 

iv.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
true  place  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  a distinct  one  from 
that  relating  to  the  church  built  by  Constantine.  The 
Emperor  may  possibly  have  been  deceived.  It  is,  however, 


most  probable  that,  if  even  he  had  no  more  actual  know- 
ledge than  we  possess,  he  would  have  disallowed  the 
genuineness  of  any  spot  that  would  not  answer  to  the 
notices  in  the  sacred  history  of  the  event  in  question.  We 
arc  told  that  the  crucifixion  took  place  “nigh  to  the 
city”  (John  xix.  20),  “without  the  gate”  (Heb.  xiii.  12), 
and  that  the  sepulchre  was  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  a 
garden  (Matt,  xxvii.  GO;  John  xix.  41,42).  For  about 
800  years  common  tradition  has  identified  the  place  with 
“ the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  ” [ Map  27],  no  part  of 
which  is  older  than  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  but  which  is 
supposed  to  stand  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Church 
of  Constantine.  There  is  within  it  a cavity,  shown  as  the 
sepulchre,  and  the  spots  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  are  crowded  into  most 
improbable  proximity  within  the  church  itself.  (Williams, 
B. oly  City,  ii.  p.  133.)  During  the  present  century,  several 
travellers  have  been  inclined  wholly  to  reject  these  tra- 
ditions. Dr.  Robinson  gave  up  the  identification  of  the  place 
of  the  sepulchre  in  despair  ( B . B.  i.  p.  468 ; iii.  p.  254). 
— Mr.  Porter  thinks  that  it  may  possibly  be  to  the  North- 
east of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  modern  gate  of  St. 
Stephen,  where  some  rock  tombs  now  exist.  The  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Fergusson  in  favour  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  falsely  called  the  Mosk  of  Omar,  having  been  the 
church  built  by  Constantine,  will  be  noticed  in  another 
place,  [p.  70.] 


XII. 

THE  TABERNACLE  AND  THE  TEMPLE. 

§ I.  The  Tabernacle.  Plate  XII.,  Nos.  29,  30,  31. 


i.  It  has  been  usual  to  represent  the  Tabernacle  as  a 
quadrangular  structure  of  boards,  with  great  masses  of 
drapery  simply  thrown  over  it,  in  the  same  manner  “as  a 
pall  is  thrown  over  a coffin,”  so  as  to  form  its  roof  and  to 
fall  down  to  the  ground  on  each  side.  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
pointed  out  that  this  arrangement  is  neither  in  accordance 
with  the  text  of  Exodus,  nor  architecturally  feasible.  As 
the  width  of  the  structure  was  fifteen  feet,  no  cloth  could 
be  so  strained  over  it  as  not  to  sag  in  an  unsightly  and 
inconvenient  manner,  and  the  greater  the  mass  of  curtains 
piled  one  upon  another,  the  worse  it  would  be.  This,  it  is 
true,  might  have  been  in  some  degree  remedied  by  bars  ex- 
tending from  one  wall  to  the  other  to  support  the  weight ; 
but  no  covering  so  constructed  could  be  rendered  secure 
against  the  weather.  The  figure  in  the  plate  is  mainly  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Fergusson’s  restoration.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  external  form  is  that  of  an  ordinary  large 
tent. 

ii.  The  directions  for  the  construction  are  given  in 


Exod.  xxvi.  1-37;  the  narrative  of  its  completion,  in 
Exod.  xxxvi.  8-38. 

The  entire  fabric  of  the  Sanctuary  consisted  of  three 
main  parts — “ the  tabernacle,  his  tent,  and  his  covering.” 
(Exod.xxxv.il;  xxxix.  33,  34;  xl.  19;  Num.  iii.  25,  &c.) 
These  parts  are  always  clearly  distinguished  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  but  in  the  English  Bible  they  are  confounded  in  many 
places.  The  purpose  of  the  Tent  and  the  Covering  was 
evidently  to  enclose  and  protect  the  Tabernacle. 

iii.  The  Tabernacle  proper  (P’2,ari)  hammishkdn, 
literally,  the  dwelling-place),  was  formed  of  ten  curtains,  or 
breadths,  of  fine  linen  embroidered  in  colours,  and  of  forty- 
eight  boards  of  skittim  wood  (Exod.  xxvi.  1-6,  15-30  ; 
xxxvi.  8-13,  20-34).  We  do  not  here  enter  into  all 
the  details  of  the  description,  but  notice  only  those  parti- 
culars that  bear  upon  the  general  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  structure. 

The  boards  were  each  ten  cubits  long,  and  forty-six  of 
them  were  a cubit  and  a half  wide.  They  were  placed 
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upright,  side  by  side,  united  by  tenons,  and  rendered  firm 
by  horizontal  bars.  There  were  twenty  boards  on  each 
side  and  six  at  the  west  end,  with  two  narrower  ones  “ for 
the  corners,”  which  seem  to  have  been  half  a cubit  in  width 
(Exod.  xxvi.  23 ; xxxvi.  28).  The  east  end  was  left  open. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  length  of  the  structure  of  boards 
was  thirty  cubits  (forty-five  feet),  its  width  ten  cubits,  and 
its  height  ten  cubits.  There  was  within  it,  separating  the 
Most  Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  Place,  a veil  of  em- 
broidered work  which  was  hung  upon  four  pillars  of 
shittim-wood  overlaid  with  gold. 

Each  of  the  ten  breadths  of  embroidered  linen  was  four 
cubits  in  width  and  twenty-eight  cubits  in  length.  These 
were  joined  together  in  fives,  so  as  to  form  two  large  cur- 
tains, which,  when  the  Sanctuary  was  set  up,  were  united 
by  loops  and  golden  hooks  so  as  to  form  one  great  whole 
(“  one  tabernacle,”  Exod.  xxvi.  G ; xxxvi.  13),  measuring 
forty  cubits  by  twenty-eight  (sixty  feet  by  forty-two). 

The  word  mishkan,  in  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
(except  when  it  is  qualified  and  defined  by  another  noun, 
as  in  Exod.  xl.  2,  6,  &c.),  is  uniformly  accompanied  by 
the  definite  article,  being  used  only  to  express  the  essential 
part  of  the  Sanctuary,  that  which  was  the  appointed 
dwelling  place  of  Jehovah.  It  is  always  rightly  rendered 
“ the  Tabernacle  ” in  the  English  Bible. 

iv.  The  Tent  (*?()&,  ohel,  the  ordinary  word  for  a tent 
of  skins  or  canvas)  consisted  of  eleven  curtains,  or  breadths, 
of  goats’  hair-cloth,  each  thirty  cubits  long  and  four  wide. 
These  were  joined  into  two  large  curtains,  one  of  five 
breadths  and  the  other  of  six,  which  when  the  sanctuary 
was  set  up,  were  coupled  together  by  loops  and  hooks  of 
brass  so  as  to  form  a whole,  “ one  tent”  (xxvi.  11 ; xxxvi.  18), 
just  as  the  linen  curtains  were  coupled  together  to  make 
“ one  tabernacle.”  The  entire  curtain  of  goats’  hair,  with 
its  eleven  breadths,  exceeded  the  curtain  of  linen  by  four 
cubits  in  length  and  two  cubits  in  width.  There  was  a 
hanging  of  embroidered  work  for  the  entrance  of  the  tent 
(not  “ the  tabernacle  door,”  as  it  is  rendered  in  Exod. 
xxxvi.  37),  and  this  was  hung  upon  five  pillars  of  shittim 
wood  overlaid  with  gold  (Exod.  xxvi.  36,  37  ; xxxvi.  38). 

The  word  ohel  is  badly  rendered  in  our  version  by 
covering  in  a few  cases,  and  by  tabernacle  in  a vast 
number  of  others.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  mistake  is  most  important : — Exod.  xxvi.  7, 
“ to  be  a covering  upon  the  tabernacle,”  should  be,  to  be  a 
tent  over  the  tabernacle.  There  is  the  same  confusion  in 
the  margin  of  v.  11,  though  the  text  itself  is  there  correct, 
as  it  is  also  in  xxxvi.  14,  where  the  Hebrew  is  the  same. 
— Exod.  xxvi.  9 : “ the  forefront  of  the  tabernacle,”  should 
be,  the  forefront  of  the  tent , — Exod.  xxxiii.  7 : this  verse 
might  be  thus  corrected : And  Moses  took  his  tent,  and 
pitched  it  without  the  camp,  afar  off  from  the  camp,  and 
called  it  the  Tent  of  the  Congregation  [or,  the  Tent  of 
Meeting ].  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  everg  one  who  sought 


the  Lord  went  out  unto  the  Tent  of  the  Congregation,  which 
was  without  the  camp:  in  verses  8,  9,  10,  11,  of  the 
same  chapter,  “ tabernacle  ” should  be  changed  into  tent. 
— 1 Chron.  vi.  32 : “ the  dwelling  place  of  the  taber- 
nacle ” should  be,  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent ; the  Hebrew 
phrase  is  the  same  as  in  Exod.  xl.  2,  G,  29,  &c.,  where  it 
is  rightly  translated. 

V.  The  only  materials  that  are  named  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Tent  are  the  great  curtain  of  goats’  hair,  and 
the  five  pillars  for  its  front,  with  the  veil  attached  to  them. 
No  particular  material,  it  would  seem,  is  mentioned,  which 
did  not  form  a visible  feature  in  the  structure.  That 
the  fabric  was  tent-shaped,  and  not  a mere  covering  thrown 
over  the  Tabernacle,  we  may  gather  from  the  name  alone, 
which  is  quite  unambiguous,  and  is  obviously  distinguished 
from  “the  covering  of  the  tent,”  which  is  about  to  be 
noticed.  The  Tabehnacle  stood  within  the  Tent,  and  its 
dimensions  are  in  just  proportion  to  the  place  it  appears 
to  have  occupied.  Inside  the  Tabernacle  there  were  four 
pillars  (two  of  which  probably  stood  close  to  the  wooden 
sides),  from  which  the  inner  veil  was  suspended.  But  at 
the  front  of  the  Tent,  instead  of  four  pillars,  as  we  might 
have  expected  on  the  ground  of  uniformity,  there  were  five 
pillars.  The  suggestion  is  most  natural  that  the  centre 
pillar  was  the  highest  of  the  five,  in  order  that  it  might 
form  a support  for  the  ridge  pole  of  the  tent,  and  that  the 
other  pillars  were  graduated  to  take  a subordinate  part  in 
the  construction.  This  woodcut  will  show  how  the  portions 
of  the  woodwork  of  the  Tent  and  the  Tabernacle,  which 
are  named  in  the  text,  might  have  been  disposed. 


a a Boards  of  the  Tabernacle. 
b b Heads  of  the  four  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle, 
c c The  five  pillars  in  the  front  of  the  Tent. 
d d Assumed  place  of  the  ridge  pole,  with  a support  at  the  back 
of  the  Tent. 

It  would  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a ridge  pole, 
and  pillars  at  the  back  corresponding  with  those  in  front, 
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with  some  contrivance  to  sustain  the  ridge  pole  in  the 
middle,  either  hy  one  or  more  internal  pillars,  or  by 
diagonal  supports  resting  on  the  walls  of  the  Tabernacle. 
These  things  might  have  been  managed  in  an  ordinary 
way,  according  to  the  mechanical  art  of  the  time,  and  were 
most  probably  either  kept  out  of  sight,  or  rendered  as  un- 
obtrusive to  the  view  as  possible. 

vi.  Regarding  the  wooden  structure  of  the  Tabernacle 
itself,  with  its  four  pillars  and  the  veil,  there  seems  to  he 
no  difficulty.  But  besides  this  there  was  the  great  curtain 
of  embroidered  linen,  the  disposition  of  which  is  not  so 
easily  determined.  Mr.  Fergusson  supposes  it  to  have 
been  used  in  the  way  of  a lining  for  the  Tent.  This 
would  accord  well  with  the  relation  of  its  size  to  that  of 
the  great  curtain  of  goats’  hair,  and  with  the  mode  in 
which  that  relation  is  stated  in  Exod.  xxvi.  13 : — “And  a 
cubit  on  the  one  side,  and  a cubit  on  the  other  side  of  that 
which  remaineth  in  the  length  of  the  curtains  of  the  tent 
(i.e.  the  length  of  the  breadths  in  the  entire  Tent  curtain, 
see  v.  11),  it  shall  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle 
(i.e.  the  Tabernacle  curtain,  see  v.  6)  on  this  side  and  on 
that  side,  to  cover  it.”  But  an  objection  has  been  urged 
to  this  view  from  the  linen  curtain  being  described  as  a 
part,  not  of  the  Tent  but  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  it  is 
on  this  ground  clearly  distinguished  from  the  goats’  hair 
curtain  (cf.  Exod.  xxvi.  1-6 ; xxxvi.  8-13,  with  Exod. 
xxvi.  7-11 ; xxxvi.  14-18).  It  must  be  evident  that,  if 
the  linen  curtain  rested  on  the  ridge  pole  as  a lining  for 
the  Tent,  it  could  be  spoken  of  as  forming  part  of  the 
Tabernacle  only  in  virtue  of  its  appearing  inside  the  holy 
places  as  an  ornamental  open  roof.  This  seems  to  be  in 
agreement  with  the  general  method  of  the  description  of 
the  Sanctuary,  each  particular  being  spoken  of  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  appearance  of  the  completed  fabric.  But  in 
order  to  make  out  a stricter  connection  between  the  linen 
curtain  and  the  boards,  as  together  forming  the  Tabernacle, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  former  might  have  been 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  flat  ceiling  to  the 
Tabernacle  itself,  and  to  hang  down  on  the  walls  inside,  as 
hangings  or  tapestry.  In  this  way  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  Most  Holy  Place  formed  a cube,  and  the  Holy  Place 
a double  cube,  having  the  same  proportion  as  they  are 
supposed  to  have  afterwards  had  in  the  Temple.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  arrangement  devised 
by  Mr.  Fergusson  is  in  best  agreement  with  the  words  of 
Exodus. 

vii.  The  diagram  of  the  dimensions  of  the  structure  in 
section  shows  that  the  rectangular  measurements,  which 
are  the  only  ones  given  in  the  text  of  Exodus,  are  in  mul- 
tiples of  five.  [No.  29.]  Making  allowance  for  the  slope 
of  the  roof,  this  would  account  satisfactorily  for  the  size  of 
the  curtain  of  goats’  hair.  In  the  view  of  the  Tent  in  the 
plate  [No.  31],  the  doubling  “ of  the  sixth  curtain  in  the 
forefront  of  the  tabernacle”  (properly,  the  forefront  of  the 


Tent,  Exod.  xxvi.  9)  is  made  to  rest  on  the  slope  of  the 
tent  ropes  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  porch ; while  the  over- 
hanging at  the  sides,  resting  in  like  manner  upon  the 
ropes,  forms  a verandah  of  five  cubits  in  width,  [p.  65.] 

According  to  this  mode  of  reconstructing  the  Sanctuary, 
instead  of  the  clumsy  box-like  structure  that  is  generally 
exhibited  as  the  realisation  of  the  description  of  Moses,  we 
have  a symmetrical  and  stately  tent,  which  must  have  dis- 
played in  a most  favourable  manner  the  materials  of  which 
it  was  constructed. 

viii.  But  the  third  part  of  the  fabric  still  remains  to  be 

mentioned,  the  Covering  milcseh),  called  in  some 

places  “ the  covering  for  the  tent  ” (Exod.  xxvi.  14 ; 
xxxvi.  19.)  It  -was  double,  consisting  of  an  under  layer 
of  rams’  skins  dyed  red,  and  an  outer  layer  of  what,  in 
our  version,  are  called  badgers’  skins.  What  the  latter 
actually  were  is  very  uncertain ; but  we  know  that  they 
could  not  have  been  the  skins  of  badgers.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  they  were  the  skins  of  the  halicore,  or 
dugong,  a small  kind  of  whale  which  is  found  in  the  Red 
Sea.  These  skins  are  used  to  this  day  for  making  shoes 
and  sandals  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (xvi.  10 ; 
Smith’s  Did.  Appendix,  p.  xxi.)  Pliny  (II.  N.  ii.  56), 
speaks  of  tents  covered  with  seal-skins  as  proof  against  the 
stroke  of  lightning. — No  measurement  or  further  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  Covering  for  the  Tent.  Its  use  may 
have  been  to  make  an  additional  security  against  the 
weather,  laid  over  the  curtain  of  goats’  hair,  as  well  as  to 
wrap  up  the  parts  of  the  Sanctuary  and  its  furniture  when 
the  host  was  on  the  march  (Num.  iv.  6,  8,  10,  &c.) 

ix.  The  Court  of  the  Tabernacle  is  described  in  Exod. 
xxvii.  9-18 ; xxxviii.  9-19.  It  was  an  enclosure  of 
one  hundred  cubits  (150  feet)  by  fifty  cubits,  surrounded 
by  brass  pillars  five  cubits  apart,  on  which  were  hung 
linen  curtains.  The  entrance,  at  the  east  end,  was  twenty 
cubits  wide,  and  was  closed  by  an  embroidered  curtain  sus- 
pended from  four  pillars,  which  were  probably  furnished 
with  some  contrivance  for  drawing  it  up. 

§ II.  The  Temple  of  Solomon. 

Plate  XII.,  Nos.  35,  37. 

i.  The  description  of  this  structure  is  given  1 Kings 
vi ; 2 Cliron.  iii.  The  measurement  of  the  holy  places, 
in  the  clear,  was  sixty  cubits  (ninety  feet)  in  length,  and 
twenty  cubits  (thirty  feet)  in  width.  The  Most  Holy 
Place,  which  occupied  the  west  end  of  this  space,  being 
twenty  cubits  high,  was  a cube  of  twenty  cubits  (1  Kings 
vi.  20).  The  Holy  Place,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the 
interior,  was  twenty  cubits  broad,  forty  cubits  long,  and,  it 
is  supposed,  twenty  cubits  high  (the  same  as  the  Host 
Holy  Place),  thus  forming  a double  cube.  The  entire 
height  of  the  inside  of  the  Temple  is  stated  to  have  been 
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thirty  cubits  (1  Kings  vi.  2).  But  the  upper  ten  cubits 
■were  probably  occupied  by  an  upper  chamber  to  which 
allusions  are  supposed  to  be  made  in  2 Kings  xxiii.  12 ; 
2 Chron.  iii.  9.  In  front  of  the  Holy  Place  was  a porch 
of  the  same  width  as  the  holy  places  (twenty  cubits),  and 
ten  cubits  in  depth  : its  height  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cubits  (2  Chron.  iii.  4),  and  it  may  have  assumed 
an  architectural  proportion  not  wholly  unlike  the  towers 
at  the  west  end  of  some  of  our  cathedrals.  The  Temple 
was  covered  at  its  sides  and  back,  for  a portion  of  its 
height,  by  threo  stories  of  chambers.  The  mode  in  which 
these  were  constructed  is  shown  in  the  section  of  the 
building  from  north  to  south.  [No.  37.]  Each  story  was 
five  cubits  high.  The  lower  chambers  were  five  cubits  in 
width,  the  middle  ones  six  cubits,  and  the  uppermost  seven 
cubits.  The  floor  joists  rested  on  the  projecting  parts  of 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  were  not  inserted  in  holes 
(1  Kings  vi.  6;  cf.  Ezek.  xli.  6,  7).  The  chambers  of  each 
floor  opened  one  into  the  other  in  succession.  The  middle 
floor  and  the  upper  floor  were  reached  by  winding  stair- 
ways (1  Kings  vi.  8).  Above  the  chambers,  in  a sort  of 
clear-story,  were  the  windows  that  lighted  the  Holy  Place 
(1  Kings  vi.  4).  There  may  have  been  another  row  of 
windows  above  them  to  light  the  upper  chamber.  The 
two  pillars,  called  Jachin  and  Boaz  (1  Kings  vii.  21 ; 
2 Chron.  iii.  15-17),  stood  within  the  porch  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance. 

The  account  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  3)  seems  to 
add  but  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure.  What 
particulars  there  are  in  it  beyond  the  statements  of  the 
Old  Testament  appear  to  be  the  mere  guesses  of  the 
historian. 

ii.  The  coincidence  of  plan  between  the  Temple  and 
the  Tabernacle  is  obvious.  The  chief  dimensions  of  the 
former  are  just  twice  those  of  the  latter.  The  length  and 
width  of  the  holy  places  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  height 
of  their  side  walls  were  exactly  doubled  in  the  Temple. 
The  verandah  of  five  cubits  in  width,  formed  on  each  side 
by  the  curtain  of  the  Tent,  represented  the  series  of  cham- 
bers on  each  side  of  the  Temple,  which,  including  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  made  a width  of  ten  cubits.  The 
central  pillar  of  the  Tent,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  [No. 
29],  must  have  been,  according  to  due  proportion,  fifteen 
cubits  high,  while  the  height  of  the  Temple  was  thirty 
cubits. 

iii.  We  have  no  direct  information  in  the  Bible  respect- 
ing the  extent  of  the  enclosure  in  which  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  was  placed.  We  know  that  there  were  two 
courts,  styled  the  “ Court  of  the  Priests,”  and  the  “ Great 
Court  ” (2  Chron.  iv.  9),  and  that  the  former,  or  “ inner 
court  ” was  surrounded  by  a wall  of  three  courses  of  hewn 
stone,  surmounted  by  a balustrade  of  cedar  (1  Kings  vi.  36). 
In  the  dimensions  of  the  inner  court,  the  analogy  with  the 
measurements  of  the  Tabernacle  was  probably  carried  out. 


In  this  case  its  length  was  two  hundred  cubits  (300  feet), 
and  its  width  one  hundred  cubits  (150  feet),  [p.  64, 
note  ix.]  The  outer  court,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xv.  11,  § 3),  must  have  been  the  great  square  of  four 
hundred  cubits  which  formed  tho  platform  of  Zerubbabel’s 
and  Herod’s  temples,  [p.  57.  | 

§ III.  The  Temple  of  Zebubbabel. 

Plate  XII.,  Nos.  36,  37. 

i.  The  particulars  we  have  respecting  the  construction 
of  the  Temple  built  by  Zerubbabel  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon,  are  very  scanty.  Our  only  direct 
source  of  information  is  the  notice  in  Ezra  vi.  3,  4,  of 
which  the  substance  is  repeated  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  4, 
§ 6).  We  are  told  that,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of 
Cyrus,  it  was  sixty  cubits  in  breadth  and  sixty  cubits  in 
height.  These  must  have  been  external  measurements. 
Comparing  the  width  with  the  dimensions  given  of  the 
Temple  of  Ezekiel’s  vision  (Ezek.  xli.  5,  sq.)  [p.  66,  note 
iii.],  the  sixty  cubits  in  width,  which  exceeded  by  twenty 
cubits  the  external  width  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  seem  to 
have  included  a passage  on  each  side  for  entering  the 
chambers,  as  described  by  the  prophet  (Ezek.  xli.  7)  : 
the  side  chambers  in  Solomon’s  building  were  en  suite. 
The  sixty  cubits  of  width  might  thus  have  been  made 
out  on  the  ground-floor,  according  to  Ezek.  xli.  4,  5,  9, 
11  : — 

The  Holy  Place  . . . .20  cubits 

The  two  side  chambers  . . . 8 „ 

The  thickness  of  the'  two  inner  walls, 

“ the  walls  of  the  house  ” . .12  „ 

The  thickness  of  the  two  outer  walls  10  „ 

The  two  passages  . . . . 10  „ 

60  cubits. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  sections  [No.  37],  that  the 
thickness  of  Zerubbabel’s  walls  was  twice  that  of  Solo- 
mon’s. It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  six  cubits,  in 
Ezek.  xli.  5,  represent  the  thickness  of  a fair  of  walls, 
each  wall  being  only  three  cubits  thick ; and  that  there 
were  two  rows  of  chambers,  with  a narrow  passage  in  the 
middle,  on  each  side  of  the  Temple.  But  there  are  several 
difficulties  in  this  view,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improbability 
of  the  six  cubits  in  v.  5 belonging  to  a fair  of  walls,  and 
the  four  cubits  to  only  a single  chamber.  The  Jews  may 
have  become  familiar,  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  with 
a more  massive  style  of  building  than  their  fathers  had 
used,  and  may  possibly  have  introduced  this  foreign  ele- 
ment into  the  new  structure. 

ii.  The  sixty  cubits  of  height  appear  to  have  referred 
to  the  porch  only.  We  find  from  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  11, 

§ 1)  that  Herod,  when  he  was  proposing  to  the  Jews  to 
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rebuild  tbe  Temple,  spoke  of  the  existing  one  as  deficient 
in  height  by  sixty  cubits.  This  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  ho  compared  the  elevation  of  Solomon’s 
porch,  120  cubits  (2  Chron.  iii.  4),  with  the  corresponding 
part  of  Zerubbabcl’s.  It  was,  perhaps,  mainly  on  the 
score  of  this  comparative  deficiency  in  the  front  of  the 
building,  that  the  old  men,  who  had  seen  the  former  Temple, 
mourned  over  the  inferiority  of  the  new  one.  (Hagg.  ii.  3 ; 
Jos.  Ant.  xi.  4,  § 2.)  In  the  Holy  Place,  and  the  Most 
Holy  Place,  the  second  Temple  must  have  corresponded 
with  the  first,  and  in  the  entire  mass  of  the  building,  it 
had  the  advantage. 

iii.  As  regards  the  area  of  the  courts,  Mr.  Fergusson 
is  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  the  quotation  that 
Josephus  gives  from  Hecatmus,  who  is  said  to  have  visited 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which 
the  space  enclosed  is  described  as  a hundred  cubits  in  width, 
and  five  plethra  in  length  ( Cont . Ap.  i.  22).  The  five 
plethra  (about  500  feet)  would  make  about  300  cubits 
in  the  clear,  making  due  allowance  for  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  and  the  projection  of  the  gates.  The  courts 
would  thus  comprise  a hundred  cubits  in  length  more 
than  Solomon’s,  assuming  the  latter  to  have  been  double 
the  courts  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  confirmation  that  this 
view  is  supposed  to  obtain  from  the  dimensions  given  in 
the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  is  shown  in  The  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  the  Temple , p.  83  sq.  Mr.  Fergusson’s  explanation  of 
the  prophetic  description  seems  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject,  though  it  leaves  many  points  still  in  obscurity. 
The  Temple  of  the  vision  appears  to  coincide  in  its  essential 
features  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  but  it  has  certain 
additions,  partly  for  convenience,  and  partly  for  increased 
splendour.  Zerubbabel,  or  his  architect,  seems  to  have 
followed  out  the  plan  of  Ezekiel,  as  nearly  as  his  means  and 
the  conditions  under  which  he  had  to  work,  would  allow. 

§ IY.  The  Temple  op  Herod. 

Plate  XII.,  Nos.  38,  39. 

i.  The  information  we  possess  regarding  the  Temple  of 
Herod  is  copious,  but  much  of  it  is  deficient  in  accuracy 
and  clearness.  The  best  account  is,  without  doubt,  that 
given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  11,  § 3 — § 7 ; Bel.  Jud.  v.  5, 
§ 1 — § 6). — There  is  a treatise  in  the  Mishna  expressly  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  Temple,  which  has  the  common  faults 
of  rabbinical  statements. 

ii.  We  are  told  that  Herod,  when  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  determined  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  to  enlarge  its 
compass,  and  to  raise  it  to  a suitable  elevation.  He  declared 
his  purpose  in  a public  assembly,  and  spoke  of  the  existing 
structure  as  having  been  built  under  the  restraining  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  Persians,  and  falling  short  of  its  proper 
height  by  sixty  cubits.  (Cf.  2 Chron.  iii.  4 , with  Ezra  vi. 
3).  [§  III.  note  ii.]  The  people  shrank  from  the  under- 


taking, fearing,  as  Josephus  says,  lest  Herod  might  destroy 
the  present  building,  and  then  bo  unable  to  carry  out  his 
purpose.  It  is,  however,  likely  that  they  might  have  been 
as  much  swayed  by  a reverent  attachment  to  the  Temple 
in  which  their  forefathers  had  worshipped,  and  which  was 
connected  with  the  prophetic  promises  (Hagg.  ii.  G-9). 
But  Herod  overcame  their  scruples  by  engaging  that  no 
part  of  the  old  work  should  be  pulled  down  till  the  ma- 
terials for  the  new  were  exactly  prepared  to  take  its  place. 
The  Nad?,  or  inner  Temple,  including  the  two  holy  places, 
was  commenced  about  a.c.  21,  and  was  completed  in  a 
year  and  a half.  The  cloisters  and  other  buildings  of  the 
courts  were  not  entirely  finished  till  long  after  Herod’s 
death.  (John  ii.  20.) 

iii.  The  Holy  Place  and  the  Most  Holy  Place  were  of 
their  original  length  and  width.  On  each  side  of  the 
porch  were  added  wings  of  twenty  cubits  square,  which 
increased  the  breadth  of  the  fafade  by  forty  cubits,  making 
it  one  hundred  in  all  (150  feet).  Both  Josephus  and  the 
Mishna  say  that  the  height  of  the  facade  was  a hundred 
cubits,  the  same  as  its  width.  It  must  thus  have  fallen 
short  of  Herod’s  intention  to  raise  it  to  the  same  elevation 
as  Solomon’s,  by  twenty  cubits ; and  this  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Josephus,  that  twenty  cubits  of  the  work  in 
height  had  fallen  down  owing  to  imperfect  foundations. 
Except  in  respect  to  the  wings,  the  ground  plan  appears 
to  have  been  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Zerubbabel’s 
Temple. 

iv.  But  very  great  alterations  were  made  in  the  outer 
buildings  of  the  Temple.  The  statement  of  Josephus 
(Bel.  Jud.  i.  21,  § 1),  that  the  enclosed  area  was  doubled, 
requires  explanation.  It  would  seem  that  the  limits  of 
the  great  court  of  Solomon  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
buildings  of  Herod  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  § 3)  [p.  65,  note  iii.], 
said  by  Josephus  to  be  the  square  of  a stadium  or  400 
cubits  (600  feet),  being  of  rather  less  extent  than  Piussell 
Square  (Ant.  xv.  11,  § 3,  § 5 ; xx.  9,  § 7 ; B.  J.  vi.  5,  § 4). 
If  we  suppose  Josephus  to  have  compared  this  area  with 
that  of  the  two  inner  courts  of  Zerubbabel  [Plan  36],  the 
space  must  have  been  not  merely  doubled  but  multiplied 
by  five.  Another  statement  of  the  historian  (Bel.  Jud. 

v.  5,  § 2),  that  the  entire  circuit  of  the  cloisters,  including 
the  Antonia,  was  six  stadia  (2400  cubits),  similarly 
needs  explanation.  According  to  the  plan  No.  33  (which 
bears  Mr.  Lewin’s  name,  but,  we  are  permitted  to  say, 
does  not  represent  his  present  views),  compared  with 
Josephus’s  account  of  the  Antonia  (Bel.  Jud.  v.  5,  § 8), 
the  measurement  cannot  be  made  out  in  reference  to  the 
cloisters,  which  could  not  have  surrounded  the  fortress 
itself.  But  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Antonia 
stood  anywhere  but  at  the  north-west  corner,  near  the 
site  of  the  old  Akra,  and  of  the  modern  Serai,  or  Barracks. 
[Map  27 ; p.  53,  notes  iii,  iv.]  Admitting  this,  the  con- 
necting cloisters  might  have  formed  a quadrangle  with  the 
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front  of  the  Antonia,  and  the  opposite  part  of  the  north 
side  of  the  Temple.  The  entire  extent  of  tho  cloisters  of 
the  Temple  and  of  the  Antonia,  would  thus  very  slightly 
exceed  six  stadia ; whilo  the  Antonia  itself  with  the  clois- 
tered quadrangle  would  make  up  an  area  about  the  same 


as  that  of  the  Temple,  so  as  to  justify  the  statement  in 
Bel.  Jucl.  i.  21,  § 1. 

v.  The  Mishna  describes  the  area  of  the  Temple  as  a 
square  of  500  cubits.  This,  it  has  been  supposed,  may 
have  been  suggested  by  a mistaken  view  of  Ezek.  xlii.  20. 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  to  he  taken  as  the  more 
trustworthy ; hut  the  two  statements  are  sufficiently  close 
to  help  us  to  a pretty  certain  approximation  to  the  truth, 
in  opposition  to  those  modern  views  which  expand  the 
temple  area  on  mere  theoretical  ground.  [Plan  32  ; p.  68, 
note  iv.]  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
either  Josephus  or  the  Mishna  should  have  understated 
the  area ; we  should  not  wonder  at  their  overstating  it. 

vi.  The  Colonnade  on  the  east  side  called  Solomon’s 
Porch  (John  x.  23;  Acts  iii.  11 ; v.  12),  took  the  place  of 
the  double  cloister  probably  built  by  Solomon.  (Jos.  Ant. 
xv.  11,  § 3.)  The  colonnade  that  Herod  built  on  the  south 
side,  with  three  aisles,  comprising  162  Corinthian  pillars, 
was  called  the  Royal  Cloister.  It  was  of  surpassing  height 
and  richness.  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks  that  some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  dimensions  and  grandeur  of  the  Royal 
Cloister  by  fancying  the  transepts  taken  off  the  sides  of 
York  Cathedral  and  added  to  the  ends.  It  must  have  con- 
sisted of  four  rows  of  forty  pillars  each,  the  remaining  two 
pillars  probably  forming  a gateway  at  the  west  end  of  the 
central  aisle. 

vii.  The  gates  of  the  square  were,  one  about  the  middle 


on  the  South,  one  on  tho  East  (called  the  Gate  of  Susa, 
from  its  being  adorned  with  a sculptured  view  of  the 
Persian  city  of  that  name),  one  on  the  Forth,  and  four  on 
the  West.  Tho  southernmost  of  tho  west  gates  was  at  the 
end  of  the  middle  aislo  of  the  Royal  Cloister,  and  was 
probably  the  most  important  of  the  entrances  into  the 
temple  enclosure,  [p.  69,  note  v.  ] 

viii.  Immediately  within  tho  circuit  of  cloisters  was  the 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  running  round  the  enclosure  with 
a width  of  twenty-five  cubits  (thirty-seven  feet  six  inches). 
Josephus  places  the  Temple  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosed 
space,  while  the  Mishna  speaks  of  it  as  situated  towards  the 
north-western  corner.  It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  tiffs 
apparent  discrepancy  from  a mere  inspection  of  the  ground 
plan.  The  Mishna  evidently  takes  the  Temple  itself,  the 
Naos,  in  its  relation  t<5  the  entire  square  of  buildings,  while 
Josephus  speaks  of  the  Temple,  with  all  the  courts  enclosed 
by  the  barrier  of  the  Cheel,  as  forming  a whole,  in  relation 
to  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles. 

ix.  The  limit  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  on  the  inside 
was  a low  balustrade  of  three  cubits  high,  bearing  in- 
scriptions at  intervals  to  warn  the  Gentiles  not  to  pass 
within  it  (Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  2,  § 4 ; cf.  Acts  xxi.  28).  This 
balustrade  enclosed  the  court  called  Cheel  ( that  is,  the 
rampart),  in  which  a range  of  fourteen  steps  led  up  to  a 
platform  of  ten  cubits  wide  on  the  north,  west,  and  south 
sides,  and  from  this  another  flight  of  five  steps  led  to  the 
Inner  Court. 

x.  This  Inner  Court  contained  The  Court  of  Israel, 
and  The  Priests’  Court  with  the  Temple  and  Altar.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a lofty  wall,  with  a cloister  on  the  inside, 
and  was  entered  by  seven  gates,  three  on  the  North,  three 
on  the  South,  and  one  on  the  East.  The  eastern  gate  was 
very  richly  adorned  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  5,  § 3),  and  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  “ the  Beautiful  Gate  ” of  Acts  iii.  2, 
10.  Others,  however,  suppose  the  Beautiful  Gate  to  have 
been  the  opposite  one,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Court  of  the 
Women,  and  some,  the  Gate  of  Susa  in  Solomon’s  Porch. 
(See  Alford  in  loe.) 

xi.  On  the  East  of  the  Court  of  Israel,  on  a rather 
lower  level,  was  the  Court  of  the  Women,  into  which 
“ men  who  were  undefiled,  accompanied  by  their  wives,” 
could  enter  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  § 5).  No  woman,  nor 
Gentile  of  either  sex,  could  enter  the  Court  of  Israel. 
[Note  ix.]  The  Mishna  states  that  the  Court  of  the  Women 
was  a square  of  135  cubits,  and  it  is  so  drawn  in  some 
modern  plans.  But  Mr.  Fergusson  rejects  this  statement, 
and  gives  sufficient  reason  for  limiting  the  measure  of  the 
court  from  East  to  West  to  thirty-five  or  forty  cubits.  It 
had  four  gates,  one  on  each  side.  It  appears  to  have  con- 
tained the  treasury  (Mark  xii.  41 ; Luke  xxi.  1),  and  several 
other  apartments  for  the  public  service. 

xii.  Such  nearly  must  have  been  the  plan  of  the 
Temple  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  as 
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it  called  forth,  on  a memorable  occasion,  the  admiration 
ol  Ilis  followers.  (Matt.  xxiv.  1 ; Mark  xiii.  1 ; Luke 

xxi.  5.)  The  beauty  of  the  materials  of  which  its  ex- 
terior was  constructed, — white  marble,  with  metallic  orna- 
mentation,— is  said  to  have  struck  every  one  who  saw 
it.  “Its  design”  (says  Mr.  Fergusson)  “may  have 
wanted  something  of  that  classical  simplicity  we  so  much 
admire  in  other  buildings  of  an  earlier  period,  and  its 
details  may  have  been  more  gorgeous  than  pure.  But 
take  it  all  in  all,  so  complex  a building,  rising  terrace  above 
terrace,  and  court  within  court,  must  have  afforded  a 
variety  of  perspective  and  a splendour  of  effect  which, 
coupled  with  its  dimensions,  must  have  equalled,  if  it  did 
not  surpass,  anything  we  know  of  elsewhere.”  But  this 
goodly  structure  has  wholly  disappeared.  Our  Saviour’s 
words,  that  not  one  stone  of  it  should  be  left  that  should 
not  be  thrown  down,  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter ; every 
distinctive  trace  of  its  site  has  been  obliterated,  and  its 
position  can  only  be  determined  on  grounds  of  probability. 

xiii.  It  may  be  useful  to  observe  that,  in  our  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  word  temple  has  been  employed 
to  render  two  different  words  in  the  original.  In  Matt.  iv.  5 ; 
xii.  5 ; xxi.  12 ; xxiv.  1 ; xxvi.  55  ; Luke  ii.  37,  46 ; xx.  1 ; 

xxii.  52 ; John  x.  23 ; Acts  xxi.  28 ; xxiv.  6,  &c.,  the 
word  is  lepov,  which  means  a sacred  enclosure  of  any  land, 
in  this  case,  including  the  whole  of  the  cloisters  and  courts. 
In  Matt,  xxiii.  16,  35  ; xxvi.  61 ; xxvii.  40,  51 ; Lukei.  21 ; 
John  ii.  19 ; Acts  vii.  48  ; 1 Cor.  iii.  16  ; vi.  19,  &c.,  &c., 
the  word  is  rad?,  the  sacred  building  itself,  comprising  only 
the  Holy  Place  and  the  Most  Holy  Place. 

§ Y.  The  Temple  Platfoum. 

Plate  XII.,  Nos.  32,  33,  34. 

i.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the  size  and  form  of  the 
Temple  as  they  can  be  made  out  from  statements  and 
allusions  in  ancient  records.  We  proceed  to  notice  the 
different  opinions  that  have  been  held  regarding  its 
position  on  the  Temple  Mount.  As  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  portion  of  the  walls  above  ground,  we  have  nothing 
local  to  assist  our  inquiries  but  such  substructions  as 
still  exist,  with  certain  obscure  and  meagre  traditions. 
To  make  intelligible  the  different  questions  that  have 
been  raised  on  the  subject,  it  is  desirable  to  give  a 
short  description  of  the  Temple  Platform  as  it  exists  at 
present.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the  Arabs  is  el-Haram 
esh-Sherif  (the  noble  sanctuary).  [Plan  34.]  Its  form  is 
oblong,  its  length  from  north  to  south  being  about  1550 
feet,  and  its  width  about  950.  Its  area  is  above  thirty- 
three  acres,  about  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  The  surface  has  been  rendered  almost  level  by 
art.  Over  a considerable  space  towards  the  north,  the 
bare  natural  rock  has  been  cut  down  to  a level  surface. 
The  sides  of  the  mount  are  sustained  by  strong  masonry, 


in  some  parts  of  very  elaborate  construction,  consisting  of 
huge,  carefully-fitted  stones,  which  form  the  most  wonderful 
of  all  the  traces  of  ancient  art  connected  with  the  spot. 

ii.  But  no  part  of  the  mount  is  so  remarkable  in  respect 
to  its  masonry  as  the  south-west  corner,  which  forms  an 
exact  right  angle.  On  the  south  side  a solid  rock-like  mass 
can  be  traced  just  600  feet  from  the  corner.  Beyond  this 
point,  to  the  eastward,  the  surface  is  kept  up  by  vaults, 
“ unequally  spaced,  badly  constructed,  and  evidently  of 
much  more  modern  age.”  On  the  west  side,  very  near  the 
south  corner,  is  part  of  the  arch  of  a bridge,  known  as 
“ Robinson’s  Arch,”  so  called  from  the  well-known  traveller 
who  has  described  it  (Bib.  Res.  i.  288,  606).  [Plan  34.] 
A little  to  the  north  of  this  arch  is  the  Jews’  “ Place  of 
Wailing.”  Here  the  Jews,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  permitted  to  approach  the  site  of  the  Temple,  to  kiss 
the  stones  and  to  bathe  them  with  their  tears : on  every 
Friday  they  assemble  here,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  to 
raise  the  cry  of  lamentation  over  their  desolated  sanctuary. 
(Cf.  Psalm  lxxix.  1,  4,  7.)  Still  further  north,  nearly  COO 
feet  from  the  corner,  is  the  trace  of  the  arch  of  a second 
bridge  that  has  been  recently  discovered,  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  “ Wilson’s  Arch  it  is  near  the  causeway  leading 
from  the  Bab  es-SilsilaJi  (the  Gate  of  the  Chain).  [Maps 
27,  34.] 

iii.  About  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  Haram,  to- 
wards its  western  side,  is  a paved  platform,  nearly  540  feet 
long  and  450  wide,  raised  about  fifteen  feet,  and  ascended 
by  some  broad  flights  of  steps.  The  south  side  of  this 
platform  is  in  a line  with  the  causeway  [Plan  34],  and  is 
GOO  feet  from  the  south  side  of  the  Haram.  In  the  middle 
of  the  platform  stands  the  great  octagonal  edifice,  popularly 
known  as  the  Mosk  of  Omar,  but  properly  named  “ the 
Dome  of  the  Rock”  ( Kubbet  es-SaJchrah),  so  called  from 
its  containing  the  SaJchrah,  an  irregular  mass  of  rock 
protruding  from  five  to  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  with  a 
diameter  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet.  At  the  south 
extremity  of  the  Haram  is  a good-sized  mosk,  called  the 
Mosk  of  Aksa,  on  the  east  of  which  is  a small  one,  the 
true  Mosk  of  Omar,  and  between  it  and  the  west  corner  are 
the  Mosk  of  Abu  Bekr  and  that  of  the  Mugharibeh  or 
Mograbbins.  On  the  east  side,  about  one-third  from  the 
north  corner,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Golden  Gateway,  which 
is  supposed  by  the  best  judges  of  architecture  not  to  be 
older  than  the  time  of  Constantine. 

iv.  The  opinion  has  been  very  general  that  the  great 
Altar  of  burnt  offering  stood  upon  the  Sakhrah.  According 
to  local  tradition,  the  stone  represents  the  very  spot  in 
the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah  on  which  the  angel  stood 
when  he  arrested  the  pestilence  that  had  raged  over  the 
land  of  Israel  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  18;  1 Chron.  xxi.  15). 
There  is  in  it  an  irregular  cavity  called  “the  Noble  Cave,” 
said  to  have  served  as  a place  of  prayer  to  David,  Solomon, 
and  our  Lord,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a small  slab  covering 
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what  is  called  “ the  Well  of  Spirits”  (Bir  el-Arruali).  It 
has  been  presumed  that  this  cave  was  the  cesspool  of  the 
Altar,  and  that  the  Bir  el-Arruah  is  the  mouth  of  the 
channel  by  which  the  blood  of  the  slain  victims  was  carried 
into  the  Ivedron.  Admitting  the  situation  of  the  Altar  to 
he  thus  determined,  the  Temple  could  only  have  stood  on 
the  west  side  of  it.  Those  who  adopt  this  view  reject,  in 
the  most  important  particulars,  the  authority  of  Josephus 
and  the  Mishna  in  regard  to  measurements,  and  assume 
a much  larger  area  for  the  courts,  greatly  differing  among 
themselves  regarding  the  arrangement  of  the  space.  In 
No.  32,  there  is  a sketch  of  Mr.  Porter’s  plan,  which  nearly 
represents  Dr.  Robinson’s  view  (Bib.  Res.  i.  291) ; the  whole 
area  of  the  Haram  is  divided  between  the  Temple  and 
the  Antonia,  and  the  line  of  separation  is  just  south  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  passing  through  the  platform  of  the  Dome  of 
the  Eock  [cf.  Plan  32  with  Plan  34]  : others,  who  place 
the  Temple  and  Altar  in  the  same  position,  extend  the 
courts  of  the  Temple  northwards,  and  limit  them  on  the 
South  by  a line  abutting  on  the  Jews’  Wailing  Place  (Mr. 
Williams,  &c.) : and  others  carry  the  Temple  cloisters 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  Haram  (Kiepert, 
De  Vogud). 

V.  An  insuperable  objection  to  the  continuation  of  the 
cloisters  of  Herod  along  the  whole  south  side  of  the  Haram 
appears  to  exist  in  the  fact  that  the  vaults  at  the  south- 
east corner,  which  are  called  “ Solomon’s  stables”  [Notes  ii, 
vi.],  are  by  far  too  weak  to  have  supported  the  weight. 

Mr.  Fergusson  seems  to  have  clearly  demonstrated  that, 
if  we  take  the  measurements  given  by  Josephus  as  correct, 
the  south-west  corner  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  the  site 
in  a remarkable  manner.  The  Eev.  J.  F.  Thrupp,  Mr. 
Lewin,  the  Eev.  S.  Smith,  and  others,  have  advocated  the 
same  view.  Josephus’s  description  of  Solomon’s  platform 
seems  to  be  here  exactly  realized  (Ant.  xv.  11,  § 3 ; B.  J.  v. 
5,  § 1).  [p.  57.]  Supposing  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Temple, 
with  its  cloisters,  to  have  stood  on  this  spot,  we  find  upon 
the  west  side  the  ruins  of  the  two  bridges — one,  Eohinson’s 
Arch,  exactly  fitting  on  to  the  central  aisle  of  the  Eoyal 
Cloister,  the  other,  Wilson’s  Arch,  to  the  north  of  it,  falling 
just  within  the  400  cubits,  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
northernmost  of  the  four  gates  of  the  west  cloister. — The 
Jews’  Wailing  Place  furnishes  another  important  point  of 
evidence.  A line  drawn  from  it  to  the  East  would,  according 
to  this  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  just  pass  through  the 
Holy  Places  and  the  Altar.  No  spot,  we  may  he  sure, 
would  he  so  earnestly  selected  by  the  Jews  for  their  sor- 
rowful meditations  on  the  departed  glory  of  their  nation 
and  worship,  as  that  which  they  knew  to  be  the  nearest  to 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  On  the  supposition  of  any  other  site 
for  the  Temple,  the  selection  of  this  particular  spot,  which 
must  have  been  made  in  times  when  the  facts  were  fresh, 
would  seem  to  be  utterly  without  reason. 

As  regards  the  hollow  in  the  Sakhrah,  which  has 


been  considered  by  some  as  the  one  particular  sufficient  of 
itself  to  fix  the  site  of  the  Altar  (see  Williams,  Historical 
Memoir,  p.  95,  &c.),  the  testimony  of  the  best  witnesses 
tends  to  show  that  there  are  excavations  near  the  Mosk  of 
Aksa  better  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  Altar  than  the 
Bir  el-Arruah.  Mr.  Lewin  visited  a subterranean  cistern 
of  vast  capacity,  which,  according  to  the  view  here  taken  of 
the  site  of  the  Temple,  must  have  been  just  in  the  proper 
place  ( Siege  of  Jerusalem,  p.  155).  [Plan  34.] 

Mr.  Fergusson  draws  an  important  conclusion  from 
the  number  of  Corinthian  pillars  said  by  Josephus  to  have 
formed  the  Eoyal  Cloister.  He  shows  that  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  ancient  architecture 
for  the  forty  pillars  of  each  row  to  have  extended  over 
more,  or  much  less,  than  the  400  cubits,  as  distinctly 
stated  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  11,  § 5).  [p.  67,  note  vi.] 

vi.  There  is  an  apparent  difficulty  in  the  language  of 
Josephus  in  one  place  which  is  well  met  by  Mr.  Lewin.  The 
historian  says  that  the  Eoyal  Cloister  ran  from  the  eastern 
ravine  to  the  west  one,  because  it  was  not  possible  for  it 
to  extend  any  farther  (Ant.  xv.  11.  § 5).  [p.  57.]  This 
has  been  understood  to  mean  that  the  Cloister  reached 
from  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  to  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
But  it  appears  that  whenever  Josephus  speaks  of  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  he  calls  it  simply  the  Iiedron,  or  the  Ravine 
of  the  Kedron  (Ant.  viii.  1,  § 5 ; ix.  7,  § 3 ; Bel.  Jud.  v.  2, 
§ 3-12,  § 2),  and  that  he  distinguishes  from  it  the  so- 
called  Kedron  Ravine  that  must  have  occupied  the  east  side 
of  the  Haram,  in  which  are  contained  the  vaults  called 
Solomon’s  stables  (Bel.  Jud.  v.  4,  § 2 ; 6,  § 1 ; vi.  3,  § 2). 
The  two  designations  are  obviously  distinguished  from  each 
other  in  Bel.  Jud.  v.  6,  § 1.  It  is  there  said  that,  during 
the  siege  of  Titus,  Simon  held  the  Upper  City  and  the 
Great  Wall  as  far  as  the  Kedron,  and  that  John  held  the 
Temple  and  Ophla,  and  the  so-called  Kedron  Eavine. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  been  originally  a hollow  existing 
between  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram  and  the  temple  plat- 
form. This  view  would  seem  to  explain  the  statement  of 
Josephus,  that  in  consequence  of  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  cloisters  being  built  above  the  so-called  Kedron 
Eavine,  the  depth  was  fearful  (fofepov)  (B.  J.  vi.  3,  § 2). 
[Plan,  p.  67.]  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Fergusson  ascribe  the 
architecture  of  the  vaults,  which  now  occupy  the  space  and 
make  the  surface  level,  to  a period  not  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Justinian ; Mr.  Fergusson  considers  that  the  vaults  are 
expressly  mentioned  by  Procopius  as  the  work  of  that 
emperor,  [p.  76,  note  ii.]  But  others,  on  the  contrary, 
think  them  very  ancient,  and  conjecture  that  they  may  have 
been  used  by  Solomon,  in  accordance  with  their  common 
designation,  as  shelters  for  the  cattle  brought  for  sacrifice 
in  the  Temple. 

vii.  It  will  he  observed  in  the  plan  [No.  33],  that  Mr. 
Lewin,  when  he  published  the  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  placed 
the  Antonia  between  the  Temple  and  the  Akra,  with  the 
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Sakhrah  (which  ho  identified  with  “ the  hill  of  the  temple,” 
mentioned  1 Macc.  xiii.  52)  under  its  main  tower.  Mr. 
Fergusson  puts  the  Antonia  in  nearly  the  same  place 
(Smith’s  Diet.  i.  p.  1023).  There  are  objections  to  this 
view,  based  on  the  statements  of  Josephus,  [p.  53,  note 
iii.]  Mr.  Lcwin  has  recently  come  to  tho  conclusion  that 
the  Antonia  was  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Harare, 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  p.  67. 


The  Holy  Sepulchre. 

§ I.  The  discussion  regarding  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre 
of  Christ  has  of  late  mainly  hinged  on  the  rival  claims  of 
the  traditional  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  and  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock. 

i.  As  regards  the  facts  connected  with  our  Lord’s 
entombment,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  in  the 
narratives  of  the  Gospels  which  clearly  disproves  the 
genuineness  of  either  of  the  sites  in  question,  [p.  62,  note 
iv.]  The  researches  of  Mr.  Lewin  have  tended  so  to  con- 
firm the  conclusions  of  some  previous  travellers  regarding 
the  position  of  the  Second  Wall  and  of  “ the  wall  without  ” 
[Maps  25,  26;  p.  59,  note  i.J,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  the  spot  where  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre 
now  stands  was  “ without  the  gate  ” (Heb.  xiii.  12)  at  the 
time  of  the  Crucifixion,  before  the  Third  Wall  was  built  by 
Agrippa.  [p.  52,  note  iii.]  The  evidence  appears  to  be 
not  less  clear  that  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram  is  a portion 
of  Agrippa’s  wall,  the  building  of  which  commenced  eleven 
years  after  the  Crucifixion ; so  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  the  rock,  now  called  the  Sakhrah,  was, 
at  the  same  period,  outside  that  part  of  the  old  city  wall 
which  ran  from  the  Temple  to  the  Antonia,  [p.  53,  note 
vii ; p.  59,  note  i ; Map  25.]  It  may  be  added  that 
one  spot  appears  as  likely  as  the  other  to  have  been  near  a 
place  suitable  for  the  Crucifixion.  So  far  the  claims  of  the 
two  spots  may  be  evenly  balanced,  unless  it  may  be  in  one 
particular,  which  is  somewhat  doubtful. — See  p.  75,  note  i. 

ii.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Sepulchre  itself, 
it  seems  to  be  allowed  that  neither  the  cavity  in  the 
Sakhrah,  nor  that  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  is  quite 
what  we  should  expect  from  the  general  analogy  of  rock- 
hewn  tombs.  There  is  an  opening  within  the  cave  of  the 
Sakhrah  like  a well  or  a drain,  and  there  is  no  cell  of  the 
usual  form  to  contain  the  body  [p.  68,  note  iv.] : while 
the  traditional  Sepulchre  has  an  artificial  look,  and  seems 
to  be  rather  built  up  of  foreign  materials  than  hewn  out  of 
native  rock.  In  regard  to  this  point,  in  reference  to  both 
the  cavities,  allowance  should  of  course  be  granted  for 
changes  made  with  different  motives,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
by  the  successive  masters  of  Jerusalem.  (Williams,  Holy 
City,  ii.  p.  171  sq.) 

iii.  If  what  has  been  said  is  admitted,  the  immediate 


question  is  simply,  where  was  the  Church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion built  by  Constantine  ? But  the  subject  does  not  lose 
its  connection  with  the  topography  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  as  far  as  the  emperor’s  choice  of  the  spot  may  be  re- 
garded as  furnishing  an  argument  of  more  or  less  weight 
in  favour  of  its  genuineness,  [p.  62,  notes  iii,  iv.] 

§ II.  The  most  important  early  testimonies  which  seem 
to  have  any  topographical  significance,  either  direct  or  in- 
direct, are  here  noticed  in  chronological  order.  For  an 
exhaustive  collection  of  such  testimonies,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  works  of  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Fergusson,  and 
Mr.  Lewin. 

i.  Eusebius  gives  an  account  of  the  buildings  of  Con- 
stantine in  his  life  of  the  emperor  (lib.  iii.  25-39)  which 
is  confused  and  obscure  in  some  of  its  details,  but  contains 
information  which  is  of  great  importance  when  regarded  in 
connection  with  the  narratives  of  the  mediaeval  travellers, 
who  saw  the  buildings  as  they  existed  in  their  day. 
Constantine  had  determined  to  build  a grand  church  in 
the  place  of  the  Resurrection.  The  spot  -was  buried  under 
an  artificial  mound  on  which  stood  a temple  of  Venus. 
On  removing  the  polluted  mass  of  building  materials  and 
rubbish  there  appeared  beneath  a projecting  mass  of  living 
rock  containing  a cavity.  Eusebius  in  another  work 
expresses  his  astonishment  and  admiration  at  this  rock, 
standing  up  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  a level  space,  erect 
and  alone,  with  a single  cavity,  as  it  were  freshly  hewn 
out,  so  that  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  its  being  the 
very  place  where  our  Saviour  had  risen  from  the  dead. 

( Theophania,  lib.  iii.  61,  in  Lee’s  translation  from  the  Syriac  : 
the  passage  in  Greek  is  amongst  the  fragments  in  Migne’s 
edit.  tom.  vi.  p.  620.)  Constantine  immediately  issued 
orders  that  a house  of  prayer  (ot/co?  ev/crypios)  should 
be  built,  with  regal  munificence  worthy  of  its  object,  round 
the  Sepulchre  of  the  Saviour.  He  addressed  a letter  to 
Macarius,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  directing  that  the 
church  (/ 3aat\i/cq ) should  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  that  it  should  have  a vaulted  roof  ( tcayapa ),  richly 
ornamented,  and  elaborate  columns.  He  gives  instructions 
in  this  letter  only  for  a single  building,  but  he  invites 
suggestions  from  Macarius  for  the  improvement  of  the 
design.  Eusebius  praises  the  prompt  earnestness  with 
which  the  emperor’s  commands  -were  carried  out,  and  pro- 
nounces the  work  built  in  commemoration  of  the  Saviour 
(/card  to  aanppLov  paprupiov)  to  be  a “ New  Jerusalem, 
standing  face  to  face  with  the  old  famous  one  ” ( avnirpocr - 
&)7ro?  rfj  TrdXcu  /3ocop.evrj).  He  then  proceeds  to  describe 
the  work,  which  obviously  goes  beyond  the  express  in- 
structions of  Constantine’s  letter;  it  includes  a structure 
over  the  Cave,  and  a distinct  quadrangular  Basilica  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  an  open  space.  The  building  over  the 
Cave  “ as  the  head  of  the  whole  work  ” was  adorned  with 
the  most  elegant  columns  and  the  richest  ornament.  Euse- 
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Lius  does  not  give  it  any  architectural  designation,  and 
notices  it  but  very  briefly,  possibly  because  lie  thought 
it  sufficiently  described  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor. 
Outside  of  it  was  a very  large  paved  court,  with  a colon- 
nade on  three  sides,  and  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  Cave, 
towards  the  East,  was  erected  the  Basilica  (o  [3acrl\cios 
veco ?)  of  vast  height,  length  and  width,  having  an  apse 
(ijfjuatpaipiov)  surrounded  by  twelve  pillars  at  its  west 
end.  At  its  east  end  there  were  three  gates  opening  into 
a second  open  court,  with  cloisters  on  each  side : “ beyond 
which,  in  the  very  midst  of  a broad  agora  (/it#’  a?  eV 
avrrjs  geays  7 rXaTe/a?  dyopaf),  were  the  exquisitely 
adorned  propyleea.”  Dr.  Robinson  takes  the  words  differ- 
ently from  Professor  Willis  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  renders 
them  “ beyond  which  in  the  very  midst  of  the  street  of  the 
market,”  &c.  [p.  75,  note  i.]  The  two  churches  are  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  in  another  place  (de  Laud.  Const,  c.  ix.) 

The  account  of  Eusebius  is  explained  at  greater  length, 
from  opposite  points  of  view,  by  Professor  Willis  (Williams, 
Holy  City,  ii.  241),  and  Mr.  Fergusson  ( Notes  on  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  p.  43). 

The  statement  of  Eusebius  regarding  the  position  of 
Golgotha  will  be  noticed  in  p.  74,  § IY.  note  iii. 

Socrates  follows  Eusebius  in  his  application  of  the  term 
“New  Jerusalem”;  but  he  ascribes  the  work  to  Helena 
instead  of  Constantine.  He  says : “ On  the  place  of  the 
Sepulchre  she  built  a sumptuous  house  of  prayer,  and 
called  it  New  Jerusalem,  constructing  it  face  to  face  with 
that  old  and  deserted  one.”  (Hist.  Ecc.  i.  17.)  There  may 
possibly  here  be  an  allusion  to  the  Temple  as  representing 
Jerusalem,  with  a reference  to  Matt,  xxiii.  38.  [p.  74, 
§ IY.  note  ii.] 

ii.  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  was  a contemporary  of  Euse- 
bius. His  work  is  entitled  Itinerarium  a Burdigala 
Hierusalem  usque,  &c.  It  is  usually  appended  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  He  himself  tells  us  that  he  visited 
Jerusalem  a.d.  333,  which  must  have  been  two  years 
before  the  consecration  of  Constantine’s  Church  of  the 
Resurrection.  As  clearly  as  one  can  see  through  his  very 
bad  Latin,  he  began  his  survey  of  Jerusalem  at  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  where  he  saw  two  statues  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  and,  not  far  from  them,  the  Jews’  Wailing  Place 
[p.  68,  note  ii.],  and  the  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Judah, 
[p.  57,  note  ii;  Map  26.]  He  then  went  “ towards  Jeru- 
salem,” and,  in  going  up  Zion,  he  left  the  Pool  of  Siloam 
in  the  valley  on  the  left.  He  passed  the  site  of  the  house  of 
Caiaphas,  and  entered  within  the  wTall  (most  probably  at  the 
Zion  Gate).  Here  he  saw  the  site  of  David’s  palace.  It  is 
evident  that  he  identified  Zion  with  the  western  hill,  and 
the  palace  of  David  with  el-Khalah.  [p.  60,  note  vii.] 
But  now  follows  the  most  difficult  and  important  passage : 
“ Inde  ut  eas  foris  mururn  de  Sion  euntibus  ad  Portam 
Neapolitanam  ad  partem  dextram  deorsum  in  valle  sunt 
parietes  ubi  domus  fuit  sive  preetorium  Pontii  Pilati : ibi 


dominus  auditus  est  antequam  patcretur  . a sinistra  autem 
parte  est  monticulus  Golgotha,  ubi  Dominus  crucifixus  est . 
inde  quasi  ad  lapidis  missum  est  cripta  ubi  corpus  ejus 
positum  fuit  et  tertia  die  resurrexit . ibidem  modo  jusso 
Constantini  imperatoris  basilica  facta  est,  id  est  dominicum, 
miice  pulchritudinis  ” (p.  279,  edit.  Berolini,  1848). 

(a)  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  Neapolitan 
Gate  which  is  hero  mentioned  was  the  one  that  led  to 
Neapolis  (Nablous),  the  present  Damascus  Gate.  The 
way  from  el-Khalah  to  the  Damascus  Gate  is  along  what 
are  now  called  David  Street  and  Damascus  Street  [see 
Map  27]  : and  one  who  takes  this  course  would  have 
the  site  of  the  traditional  Sepulchre  on  the  left  hand, 
and  that  of  the  Prsetorium  ( i.e . the  Antonia)  [p.  53, 
note  v.]  on  the  right  hand.  In  accordance  with  this 
view,  Robinson  renders  the  passage : — “ Those  going  from 
Zion  to  the  Gate  of  Neapolis  ....  have  on  the  left  hand 
the  hillock  Golgotha,  where  the  Lord  was  crucified ; and 
a stone’s  throw  off  the  crypt  where  his  body  was  laid 
and  rose  again  on  the  third  day ; and  there  also  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  a church  has  been  erected  of 
admirable  beauty.”  In  this  explanation,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  words  ut  eas  foris  murum  are  entirely 
ignored.  At  this  cost,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a coherent 
sense  is  obtained  in  favour  of  the  traditional  site  of  the 
Sepulchre,  except  as  regards  the  alleged  distance  between 
Golgotha  and  the  Sepulchre,  [p.  75,  note  i.] 

(b)  But,  preserving  the  text  in  its  integrity,  and  still 
holding  the  identity  of  the  Neapolitan  Gate  with  the 
Damascus  Gate,  it  has  been  proposed  to  translate  the  first 
words  of  the  passage : — “To  go  thence  out  of  the  wall,  as 
you  go  from  Zion  to  the  Nablous  Gate,  on  the  right  hand,” 
&c.  The  most  obvious  objections  to  this  rendering  seem 
to  be,  first,  the  sense  which  is  given  to  foris  murum,  and, 
secondly,  the  relation  into  which  it  brings  the  two  parts  of 
the  sentence  as  regards  the  sense. 

(c)  The  meaning  of  foris,  used  as  a preposition,  must 
be,  on  the  outside  of.  The  words  ut  eas,  in  the  connection 
in  which  they  are  here  placed,  cannot  (as  some  suppose) 
express  purpose ; they  would  rather  seem  to  stand  for  fac 
ut  eas.  The  whole  sentence,  ut  eas  foris  murum,  taken 
in  this  way,  becomes  a qualification  of  what  follows,  in 
which  the  general  direction  of  the  route  is  expressed  in  the 
Pilgrim’s  usual  manner  by  a participial  clause — de  Sion 
euntibus  ad  Portam  Neapolitanam,  &c.  The  two  con- 
structions are  similarly  brought  together  elsewhere  in  the 
Itinerary  (e.g.  item  exeuntibus  in  Hierusalem  id  ascendas 
Sion,  &c.,  p.  279  : there  is  another  instance  in  the  next 
page).  If  the  writer’s  intention  was  to  refer  to  objects 
■within  the  wall,  lying  between  the  Castle  and  the  Da- 
mascus Gate,  a glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  words 
ut  eas  foris  murum,  interpret  them  as  you  may,  add 
nothing  to  the  meaning  except  confusion.  Dr.  Robinson 
evidently  perceived  this  when  he  omitted  them.  If  the 
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text  is  to  stand  as  it  is,  may  not  the  sense  be  thus  given  ? 
— If  you  (jo  on  the  outside  of  the  watt,  by  the  way  that  leads 
from  thence  down  from  Zion  to  the  Neapolitan  Gate,  on  the 
right  hand  below  in  the  valley  are  the  walls  where  there 
was  the  house  or  Praetor  ium  of  Pontius  Pilate  ; there  the 
Lord  was  tried  before  lie  suffered : but  on  the  left  hand 
is  the  hilloclc  Golgotha  tvhere  the  Lord  teas  crucified : 
from  thence  about  a stone's  throw  is  the  cave  where  his 
body  was  laid,  &c. 

The  approach  to  the  Neapolitan  Gate  is  thus  described 
as  from  the  outside  of  the  wall.  A document  recently 
discovered,  ascribed  to  the  twelfth  century  [p.  73,  note  ii.  ], 
is  supposed  to  afford  a clue  towards  an  explanation  of  this 
rendering.  The  Neapolitan  Gate  is  there  said  to  be  very 
near  the  Proctorium  of  Pilate,  and  not  far  from  Golgotha. 
To  be  near  the  Praetorium,  it  could  not  be  far  from  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Haram.  Supposing  it  to  have 
been  in  that  part  of  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram  between 
the  corner  and  the  place  where  the  Golden  Gate  was  after- 
wards built,  a person  on  entering  it  would  have  had 
on  his  right  hand  the  hollow  containing  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  with  the  site  of  the  modern  Serai  on  which 
might  have  stood  the  walls  seen  by  the  Pilgrim ; while  on 
his  left  would  have  been  Golgotha  and  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection,  assuming  the  latter  to  be  identified  with 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  [p.  76.]  To  account  for  the  name, 
“ Neapolitan  Gate,”  in  this  situation,  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
formed  a conjecture  from  the  use  of  the  term  “ New 
Jerusalem  ” made  by  Eusebius  and  Socrates,  that  Con- 
stantine’s restoration  of  the  architectural  splendour  of  the 
eastern  hill  may  have  been  commonly  called  Neapolis, 
or  the  New  City.  Some  countenance  may  be  given  to 
this  conjecture  by  the  clear  distinction  made  by  the 
Pilgrim  between  the  hill  of  the  Temple  and  the  City  of 
Jerusalem.  He  speaks  of  going  away  from  the  site  of  the 
Temple  and  the  palace  of  the  Kings,  toivards  Jerusalem. 
— It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Neapolitan  Gate  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere. — Accepting  this  explanation,  we  must 
suppose  the  Pilgrim,  after  he  had  seen  the  remains  of  the 
Castle  of  David  and  other  objects  within  the  walls,  to  have 
returned  through  the  Zion  Gate,  and  to  have  gone  round 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  Haram.  Objections  may 
easily  be  made  to  this  view  of  the  passage.  It  sets  before 
us  the  course  of  the  Pilgrim  as  unaccountably  unme- 
thodical ; the  work  which  furnishes  the  inference  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Neapolitan  Gate  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
not  of  high  authority ; but  the  explanation  which  is  thus 
afforded  appears  to  be  the  only  one  which  allows  us  to 
take  the  words  of  the  Itinerary  in  their  proper  sense. 

If  the  statement  of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  were  clear, 
it  would  undoubtedly  form  the  most  important  part  of  the 
evidence  we  possess  regarding  the  situation  of  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection  built  by  Constantine.  From  the 
stress  that  has  been  laid  upon  it,  on  both  sides  of  the 


controversy,  it  has  been  considered  worth  while  to  treat 
here  at  some  length  the  different  modes  in  which  it  has 
been  understood. 

iii.  The  Pilgrim  of  Placentia,  who  is  called  Antoninus 
Martyr,  appears  to  have  visited  Jerusalem  soon  after 
a.d.  600.  His  narrative  in  general  is  vague  and  confused, 
but  speaking  of  the  Church  of  Golgotha,  he  says  that  it 
was  400  feet  (passus  LXXX)  from  the  Sepulchre ; and 
that  through  a crack  iiear  the  altar  you  might  hear  the 
sound  of  running  water,  and  if  you  threw  an  apple  or 
other  light  substance  into  the  crack,  and  then  went  to 
Siloam,  you  would  find  it  there.  It  is  said  there  is 
connection  between  the  Pool  of  Siloam  and  the  water- 
courses under  the  Haram;  no  such  connection  is  known  to 
exist  with  the  subterranean  drainage  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  or  of  any  part  of  the 
western  hill. — The  narrative  of  Antoninus  has  been  edited 
by  Tobler — (St.  Galle,  1863). 

iv.  The  most  complete  early  account  of  the  buildings 
connected  with  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  that  of  Arculf. 
He  was  a French  bishop,  who  must  have  made  his  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  a little  before  a.d.  700.  On  his 
return,  he  was  carried  by  contrary  winds  to  Iona,  where 
he  dictated  an  account  of  his  travels  to  Adamnan,  the 
abbot  of  Iona.  Adamnan’s  report  is  translated  rather 
loosely  in  Wright’s  Early  Travels  in  Palestine.  It  was 
abridged  by  Bede,  and  a part  of  it  was  incorporated  in  his 
Ecclesiasticcd  History  (v.  16,  17).  The  original  text  of 
what  relates  to  the  Sepulchre  is  given  from  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  in  Williams’  Holy  City,  ii.  p.  261.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abridged  translation  : 

“The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  very  large, 
wholly  of  stone,  of  admirable  roundness,  encompassed  with 
three  walls,  with  a broad  passage  between  each  wall  and 
the  next. — It  is  supported  by  twelve  stone  columns  of 
extraordinary  magnitude.  — In  the  middle  space,  is  a 
round  grotto  ( tigurium ) cut  in  the  rock  itself,  about  a 
foot  and  a half  higher  than  a man  of  full  stature,  in  which 
nine  men  could  stand  and  pray.  The  entrance  of  the 
grotto  is  from  the  east  side.  On  the  north  side  within  is 
the  tomb  of  our  Lord,  hewn  out  of  the  same  rock,  seven 
feet  in  length,  and  raised  three  palms  above  the  floor. 
This  tomb  is  broad  enough  to  hold  one  man  lying  on  his 
back.  Internally,  the  stone  of  the  rock  remains  in  its 
original  state,  and  still  exhibits  the  marks  of  the  work- 
man’s tools ; its  colour  is  not  uniform,  but  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  white  and  red. — To  this  round  church,  which 
is  called  the  Anastasis,  that  is,  the  Resurrection,  adjoins 
on  the  right  side  the  square  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  to  the  East  of  this  another  church  of  great  magnitude 
( prsegrandis ) is  built  on  the  spot  called  in  Hebrew  Gol- 
gotha, from  the  roof  of  which  there  is  hung  by  ropes  a 
great  brazen  wheel  with  lamps,  beneath  which  a large 
silver  cross  is  fixed  in  the  very  place  where  stood  the 
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■wooden  cross  on  winch  tho  Saviour  of  the  human  race 
suffered.  Adjoining  to  the  church  of  Golgotha  towards 
the  East  is  the  Basilica,  erected  with  so  much  magnificence 
by  the  Emperor  Constantine  and  called  the  Martyrium, 
built,  it  is  said,  in  the  place  where  tho  cross  of  our  Lord, 
with  the  two  crosses  of  tho  thieves,  were  found  by  divine 
guidance,  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  after  they 
had  been  buried.  Between  the  church  of  Golgotha  and 
the  Basilica  is  the  place  of  the  altar  on  which  Abraham 
offered  up  Isaac.  Between  the  Anastasis  and  the  Basilica 
an  open  space  (jplateola ) extends  to  the  church  of  Gol- 
gotha.” 

v.  Bernard,  surnamed  the  "Wise,  visited  the  Holy  Places 
in  the  year  a.d.  867.  He  says : “ Within  the  city,  be- 
sides others,  there  are  four  great  churches  connected  one 
with  another  by  walls ; one  towards  the  East,  in  which 
is  Mount  Calvary,  and  one  on  the  place  where  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  was  found,  which  is  called  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine ; another  to  the  South ; and  a fourth  to  the 
West,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord, 
having  nine  columns  in  its  circuit,  between  which  are 
walls  made  of  the  most  excellent  stones.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  more  of  the  Sepulchre,  since  Bede  has  given  a 
full  description  of  it  in  his  history.”  [p.  72,  note  iv.] 
“ Between  the  aforesaid  four  churches  is  a parvis  without 
roof,  the  walls  of  which  shine  with  gold,  and  the  pavement 
is  laid  with  very  precious  stone ; and  in  the  middle  four 
chains,  coming  from  each  of  the  four  churches,  join  in  a 
point,  which  is  said  to  be  the  middle  of  the  world.”  In 
the  first  quotation,  Professor  Willis’  emendation  of  the  text, 
as  it  appears  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  is  adopted : it  is  ob- 
viously necessary.  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  264.) 

§ III.  The  general  current  of  testimony  ever  since  the 
age  that  preceded  the  Crusades,  has  undoubtedly  been  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  traditional  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, and  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  representing  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  But  the  following  quotations  afford 
some  remarkable  exceptions. 

i.  The  account  of  Theodericus,  entitled  Libellus  de 
Locis  Sanctis,  appears  to  have  been  written  in  1172  ; it 
was  edited  by  Dr.  Tobler,  1865.  While  the  author 
identifies  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  with  Solomon’s  Temple, 
what  is  remarkable  is,  that  he  ascribes  the  structure  not 
to  the  Saracens,  but  to  Helena  and  Constantine.  He 
speaks  of  the  Temple  as  having  been  built  four  times 
(that  is,  by  Solomon,  Zerubbabel,  Judas  Maccabasus,  and 
Herod),  and  having  been  destroyed  by  Titus;  and  then 
adds : “ Post  hoc,  ut  paulo  ante  dictum  est,  hoc  templum 
quod  nunc  videtur,  ad  honorem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
ejusque  pise  genitricis,  ab  Helena  regina  et  ejus  filio,  im- 
peratore  Constantino,  constructum  est.  Et  hoc  etiam 
quinta  templi  fuit  restitutio.”  .(p.  46.)  His  description  of 
the  building  is  very  exact,  and  he  gives  the  inscriptions  which 


were  on  its  walls  in  his  day.  He  describes  also  a small 
round  chapel  very  near  to  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  on  the 
east  side,  built  over  the  tomb  of  St.  James  on  the  spot  on 
which  he  fell  when  he  was  thrown  down  from  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Temple.  A building,  called  the  Dome  of  the  Chain, 
now  stands  on  this  spot.  [Woodcut,  p.  76.] 

ii.  An  anonymous  description  of  the  Holy  Places  is  ap- 
pended to  Theodericus  by  Dr.  Tobler,  from  a manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  may  possibly  have  been  a guide- 
book for  pilgrims,  compiled  by  some  one  who  did  not  write 
from  his  own  personal  observations.  The  first  part  bears 
a strong  resemblance  to  the  narrative  of  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim ; the  latter  part  appears  to  belong  to  the  twelfth 
century.  The  passage  of  most  importance  in  it  is  one  in 
w'hich  the  Neapolitan  Gate  is  mentioned  [p.  72,  note  ii.]  : 
“ Ad  Portam  Neapolitanam  est  prsetorium  Pilati. — Inde 
non  procul  est  Golgotha  vel  Calvarias  locus. — Inde  quasi 
magni  [magno]  lapidis  jactu  versus  occidentem  est  locus, 
ubi  Joseph  de  Arimathia  Domini  Jesu  corpus  sanctum 
sepelivit.  Ibi  est  ecclesia  a Constantino  rege  speciose 
fabricata.  A monte  Calvarias  sunt  xiii.  pedes  ad  medium 
mundi  contra  occidentem : a sinistra  parte  est  career,  ubi 
Christus  carceratus  fuisse  narratur.”  (p.  113.)  Whether 
we  identify  the  Praetorium  with  the  Antonia  or  not  [p.  53, 
Dote  v.],  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks  that  the  present  tradition 
does  not  admit  of  its  being  placed  anywhere  except  on 
the  East  of  the  Arch  of  Ecce  Homo,  which  is  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Serai  or  Barracks.  [Map  27.]  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  relation  to  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Neapolitan  Gate.  The  anonymous 
description  cannot  indeed  be  regarded  as  of  high  autho- 
rity ; it  has  been  characterized  as  a blundering  compila- 
tion : but  though  we  may  grant  it  little  or  no  original 
weight,  it  is  not  without  importance  as  bearing  witness,  so 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  to  what  appears  to  be  the  only 
allowable  rendering  of  the  words  of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim. 

iii.  The  testimony  of  a Hungarian  pilgrim  named 
Gabriel,  a.d.  1514  (quoted  by  Tobler  in  a note  to  his 
edition  of  Theodericus,  p.  194),  states  it  as  a Jewish  tra- 
dition that  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  built  by 
St.  Helena  upon  Mount  Moriah  : “ Templum  Sancti 
Sepulchri  per  S.  Helenam  est  aedificatum  in  Monte  Moria 
ut  tradunt  Judsei.” 

iy.  Dositheus  was  a patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  died 
in  1707,  and  wrote  a History  of  the  Patriarchs,  which 
was  published  by  his  nephew  and  successor  Notaras. 

( Biograjfhie  Gen.)  He  says  : “ And  another  building  of 
the  Temple  was  not  granted ; since,  according  as  Christ 
determined,  it  remained  void  both  of  grace  and  use,  and 
there  springs  up  upon  Mount  Moriah  itself,  over  against 
the  part  of  it  which  is  called  Golgotha,  the  New  Jerusalem, 
the  New  Zion,  the  Great  Mystery,  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
the  Temple  of  the  Truth,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Universal  Church,  the  exceedingly  glorious  Temple  of  the 
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Holy  Resurrection.  Constantine  tlie  Great  founded  it, 
and  by  tlie  instrumentality  of  a divine  revelation  were  dis- 
covered the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Holy  Golgotha,”  Ac.  The 
original  Greek  is  given,  with  the  translation,  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  ( Notes  on  the  Ilohj  Sepulchre,  pp.  59,  CO). 

§ IY.  Those  passages  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  to  which 
appeal  has  been  made  as  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue 
by  direct  statement,  have  the  first  claim  on  our  attention. 

i.  If  we  accept  either  of  the  first  two  interpretations 
of  the  words  of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  [p.  71,  notes  (a), 
(b)],  they  furnish  a strong  argument  that  Constantine  built 
his  church  upon  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  called 
Damascus  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  or  very  near  it.  [Map  27.]  But  the  third 
view  of  the  passage  [p.  71,  note  (c)],  appears  to  rest  on 
sufficient  ground,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  establish  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Pilgrim’s  testimony. 

ii.  A passage  which  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  buildings  in  relation  to  the  city,  is  that 
in  Eusebius  where  he  says  that  the  churches  of  Constantine, 
the  New  Jerusalem,  stood  face  to  face  (dvTLTrpoawTTo^)  with 
the  old  Jerusalem,  [p.  70,  § II.  note  i.]  Now,  it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  the  situation  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
exactly  answers  to  this  expression  of  the  historian.  The 
eastern  hill  must  have  been  at  the  time  nearly  desolate, 
and  it  stood  opposite  to  the  more  inhabited  region,  the 
Upper  City,  on  the  western  hill.  It  must  have  been  more 
obviously  separated  from  the  rest  than  any  other  spot, 
and  more  like  the  distinct  site  for  a “New  City.” 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre  was,  probably  in  those  days,  by 
far  more  distinct  from  the  Upper  City  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. The  Tyropoeon  Valley,  in  that  portion  which  runs 
eastward  from  the  Jaffa  Gate,  as  well  as  the  other  part, 
may  have  been  much  deeper,  and  may  have  made  a marked 
line  of  separation.  Mr.  Lewin  speaks  of  an  excavation, 
near  the  Palace  of  the  Hospitallers,  sixty  feet  in  depth, 
through  debris,  in  which  the  native  rock  was  not  reached 
( Genuineness  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  pp.  3,  5).  The  oppo- 
site sides  of  such  a depression  would  justify  the  expression 
face  to  face. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  word  used  by 
Eusebius  has  been  applied  by  a recent  traveller,  who  agrees 
with  Mr.  Fergusson  regarding  the  sites  of  the  Temple  and 
the  Sepulchre.  He  was  struck  with  the  fitness  of  the 
epithet  face  to  face  to  the  relation  in  which  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock  stands  to  the  Mosk  of  Aksa,  as  representing  the 
site  of  the  Temple.  This  accords  with  the  language  of 
Socrates,  [p.  71,  note  i.]  (Rev.  S.  Smith,  Temple  and 
Sepulchre .) 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  seem  that  much  can  be  made 
of  the  word  avTiirpoaioiros,  in  a topographical  bearing, 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 


iii.  There  is  a passage  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Euse- 
bius which  should  here  be  noticed,  though  it  contains 
no  mention  of  the  churches.  It  states  that  Golgotha  was 
upon  the  north  part  of  Mount  Zion  (wpo?  toZ?  ftopeioi<; 
rod  Sicov  opovs).  Now  if  Eusebius  uses  the  word  Zion  in 
the  same  sense  as  we  know  his  contemporary  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim  does,  applying  it  to  the  western  hill,  this  passage 
would  obviously  favour  the  traditional  place  of  the  Sepul- 
chre ; but  he  expressly  says,  in  his  comment  In  Esaiam 
xxii.,  that  Zion  was  the  high  hill  on  which  the  Temple 
was  built  ( Show  p.ev  yap  opos  icrTiv  v'^nfk.ov  ov  6 vews 
tov  Seou  oiKohupjjTo).  Unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
Eusebius  was  not  stedfast  in  his  use  of  the  name  [p.  56, 
note  vi.],  the  passage  in  the  Onomasticon  plainly  indicates 
that  Golgotha  was,  in  his  view,  upon  Mount  Moriah. 

iv.  The  statement  of  the  Pilgrim  of  Placentia,  regarding 
the  subterranean  stream  carrying  an  apple  from  Golgotha 
to  Siloam,  is  important,  if  we  may  rely  on  what  is  said 
regarding  the  drainage  of  the  Haram.  [p.  72,  note  iii. j 

V.  Importance  has  been  attached  to  the  statement  of 
Arculf,  that  the  spot  of  Abraham’s  offering  was  between 
the  Basilica  and  the  Church  of  Golgotha.  According  to 
the  Jewish  tradition  [p.  54,  note  ii.]  this  would,  of  course, 
determine  the  place  in  question  to  be  the  Temple  Mount. 
The  edge  of  the  argument  may  seem  to  be  somewhat 
blunted  by  the  fact  that  Saewulf  (a.d.  1102)  and  Sir  John 
Maundeville  (a.d.  1322),  who  saw  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  in  its  present  position,  speak  of  the  place  of 
Abraham’s  altar  as  close  to  Golgotha ; but  the  probability 
must  be  allowed  that  if  the  commemorative  site  was  trans- 
ferred, as  Mr.  Fergusson  conjectures  [p.  76,  note  iii.],  all 
its  associations  would  have  been  transferred  with  it. 

§ Y.  The  other  part  of  the  evidence,  contained  in  the 
passages  that  have  been  quoted,  may  furnish  materials  for 
three  lines  of  inquiry  bearing  on  the  main  question: — 
(1)  As  to  the  probable  conclusions  that  are  to  be  drawn 
regarding  the  character,  size,  and  relative  positions  of  the 
buildings  connected  with  the  Sepulchre. — (2)  As  to  the 
adaptation  of  these  conclusions  to  either  one  of  the  spots 
in  question,  in  connection  with  existing  facts. — (3)  As  to 
the  history  of  the  traditions  on  the  subject. 

(1)  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  there  were  four 
churches  each  of  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Arculf  and  Bernard, 
appeared  to  be  a large  and  important  building ; and  there 
was  an  atrium  or  open  space  between  them,  which  was 
“ very  large”  according  to  Eusebius,  and  the  measurement 
of  which  from  East  to  West  was  “ about  a stone’s  throw  ” 
according  to  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  “a  long  stone’s  throw  ” 
according  to  the  anonymous  describer,  and  nearly  400  feet 
according  to  the  Pilgrim  of  Placentia.  The  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  churches  are  clearly  indicated  by  Bernard : 
the  Church  of  Golgotha  was  on  the  East,  that  of  the 
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Holy  Sepulchre  was  on  the  West,  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantine was  on  the  North,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin  was  on  the  South.  We  can  be  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  origin  of  two  of  these,  the  Round  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre  and  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  The 
dimensions  of  the  first  are  not  a subject  of  question ; 
those  of  the  latter  are  so  described  by  Eusebius  as  to 
assure  us  that  he  regarded  it  as  a church  of  unusual 
magnitude  and  grandeur.  We  are  less  certain  as  to  the 
Church  of  Golgotha,  but  it  is  termed  by  Arculf  very  great 
( prsegrandis ).  Of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  as  far  as  the 
testimony  of  the  pilgrims  is  concerned,  we  only  know  that 
it  must  have  been  included  by  Bernard  amongst  the  four 
great  churches. 

(2)  In  considering  how  far  either  of  the  rival  sites  may 
have  been  adapted  to  contain  this  group  of  churches,  it  is 
but  fair  to  make  great  allowance  for  alterations  in  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  which  the  very  latest  discoveries 
prove  to  have  been  by  far  more  considerable  than  had  been 
previously  conceived. 


The  Traditional  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

i.  According  to  the  existing  tradition,  the  whole  of  the 
four  churches,  with  the  court  between  them,  and  the  court 
on  the  East  of  the  Basilica,  occupied  the  space  now  roofed 
over  in  what  is  called  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
[p.  62,  note  iv.]  The  extent  of  the  entire  area  appears 
to  be  about  340  feet  in  length  and  240  feet  in  width, 
including  also  the  space  taken  up  by  several  chapels  not 
falling  within  the  limits  assigned  to  the  original  group  of 
four  churches.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  said  by  Arculf 
and  Bernard  to  be  on  the  South  of  the  atrium,  is  now  re- 
presented by  a chapel,  on  the  North  of  the  Round  Church, 
the  size  of  which  is  35  feet  by  20  feet.  The  Golgotha 
Church,  transferred  from  the  East  to  the  South,  is  50  feet 
by  40  feet.  Plans  and  sections  of  the  existing  buildings 
are  given  in  Williams’  Holy  City  (ii.  pp.  129,  289,  290), 
with  Professor  Willis’s  explanations.  A plan,  taken  before 
the  fire  which  nearly  destroyed  the  buildings  in  1834,  may 
be  seen  in  Sandy’s  Travels  (p.  162),  the  accuracy  of  which 
is  endorsed  by  Maundrell  ( Journey , p.  68).  This  woodcut 
conveys  a rude  notion  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
churches  according  to  the  local  tradition. 

a Ckurcli  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
b Basilica  of  Constantine, 
c Church  of  Golgotha. 
d Church  of  Saint  Mary. 


Within  a short  distance  of  the  Sepulchre  itself,  is  a tomb 
called  the  Sepulchre  of  Nicodemus  and  Joseph.  Professor 
Willis  believes  this  to  have  been  originally  in  the  same  slope 
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of  rock  with  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  thus  explains  the 
apparent  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
such  a tomb  in  this  place  with  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
Theophania  of  Eusebius,  [p.  70,  § II.  note  i.]  “ Eusebius 
evidently  describes  the  cave  as  he  saw  it,  after  the  opera- 
tions of  Constantine  had  taken  place.” — “ The  present 
state  of  the  ground  shows  that  this  Sepulchre  was  exca- 
vated out  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  like  the  common  tombs 
of  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  and  that  its  conversion  into 
an  isolated  monolith  was  the  work  of  Constantine.” — “ The 
architects  must  have  cut  away  the  rock  on  the  south,  west 
and  north  sides  of  the  sepulchral  cavern.”  ( Architectural 
History,  pp.  238,  239.)  If  the  cavity  is  admitted  to  be 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  some  such  explanation  as  this  may 
probably  be  required ; but  it  does  not  seem  easy  to 
suppose  that  Eusebius  would  have  called  the  solitariness 
of  the  tomb  astonishing,  had  it  been  only  the  result  of 
an  artificial  contrivance  of  Constantine’s : nor  is  the  theory 
perhaps  quite  clearly  to  be  reconciled  with  the  description 
of  the  Sepulchre,  as  the  new  tomb  of  Joseph  excavated 
in  his  own  garden.  (Matt,  xxvii.  60  ; John  xix.  41.) 

Dr.  Robinson  found  some  pillars  on  the  east  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  which  seem  to  be  just  in  the 
right  place  to  have  belonged  to  the  Propylaea  of  the 
Basilica,  according  to  the  common  view,  supposing  them 
to  have  opened  upon  what  is  called  the  Street  of  Bazaars, 
which  he  identified  with  the  expression  of  Eusebius,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  rendering  of  the  words  (Bib.  Bes.  iii. 
pp.  168,  263;  Lewin,  Siege,  &c.,  p.  383).  [§  II.  note  i, 
p.  71.]  A conjectural  restoration  of  the  Propylaea,  based  on 
these  remains,  has  been  given  by  De  Vogue. 

ii.  In  comparing  this  explanation  of  the  facts  as 
they  exist  with  the  statements  of  Eusebius,  Arculf,  and 
Bernard,  great  allowance  is  claimed  by  its  advocates  for 
alterations  in  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  buildings, 
made  after  the  injuries  which  they  sustained  from  the 
Persians  in  the  seventh  century,  and  from  the  Saracens 
in  the  eleventh  century.  When  Chosroes  II.  sacked 
Jerusalem,  a.d.  614,  it  is  said,  in  the  cautious  language 
of  Gibbon,  that  “ the  stately  churches  of  Constantine 
and  Helena  were  consumed,  or,  at  least,  damaged  in 
the  flames.”  The  Patriarch  Zacharias  was  carried  away 
captive,  but  the  restoration  of  the  churches  was  effected 
“ in  an  incredibly  short  time  ” by  Modestus,  the  Superior 
of  the  Monastery  of  Theodosius  (Williams,  Holy  City,  i. 
303).  But  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  buildings  were 
wholly  destroyed,  and  that  new  ones  were  erected  on  a 
different  plan ; that  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  was  shorn 
of  its  dimensions,  and  that  the  group  was  no  longer  sym- 
metrically disposed  ( Holy  City,  ii.  257).  Now  it  must  be 
kept  in  view  that  it  was,  not  as  they  were  in  their  original 
condition,  but  as  they  existed  after  the  restoration  of 
Modestus,  that  the  churches  were  seen  by  Arculf  and 
Bernard ; and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  their  descriptions 
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are  far  from  agreeing  with  the  present  traditional  arrange- 
ment of  the  churches. 

The  sacred  buildings  were  again  ruined  when  the  mad 
Khalif  Ilakem  took  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  1010.  It  is  said 
that  on  this  occasion  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  was 
demolished  to  its  foundations.  But  the  accounts  of  the 
contemporary  historians  are  obviously  exaggerated,  and 
partly  fabulous.  The  agents  of  the  Khalif  were  ordered 
to  destroy,  not  merely  the  building,  but  the  rock  itself  in 
which  the  Cave  was  hewn ; it  is  said  that  they  found  this 
utterly  impossible,  though  they  made  the  attempt,  first  with 
iron  tools,  and  then  with  fire  (Williams,  Holy  City,  i.  349  ; 
ii.  1 80).  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  take  this  statement 
to  the  letter ; and  within  a very  short  time,  probably  less 
than  a year,  of  this  event,  the  change  in  Hakem’s  reli- 
gious views  appears  to  have  taken  place,  which  prompted 
him  to  tolerate  both  Jews  and  Christians  and  to  issue  an 
edict  for  the  restoration  of  the  churches  of  the  Sepulchre 
(Holy  City,  ii.  181 ; Milman’s  Note  to  Gibbon,  vii.  174, 
Smith’s  edit.)  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  the 
work  of  destruction  was  only  partially  carried  out.  Ac- 
cording to  William  of  Tyre,  the  buildings  were  not  actually 
restored  till  a.d.  1048,  and  there  is  no  subsequent  descrip- 
tion of  the  churches  until  after  the  city  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Crusaders. 

It  seems  difficult  to  assign  any  adequate  reason  why 
the  arrangement  of  the  churches  should  have  been  altered, 
if  we  suppose  them  to  stand  on  the  spot  originally  occu- 
pied by  the  buildings  of  Constantine,  though  it  may  have 
been  necessary  to  restore  them  on  a more  economical  scale. 
The  presumption  would  certainly  be  in  favour  of  the  old 
arrangement  being  preserved  in  the  rebuilding,  even  if  it 
were  proved  that  the  first  churches  had  been  utterly 
destroyed. 

The  Home  of  the  Boclc. 

i,  Mr.  Fergusson,  regarding  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
as  the  church  originally  built  by  Constantine  over  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  supposes  it  to  have  so  far  survived  the 
ravages  both  of  the  Persians  and  the  Saracens,  that  the 
substantial  part  of  Constantine’s  work  is  still  standing, 
while  the  three  other  churches  have  wholly  disappeared. 
He  conceives  that  the  Golden  Gate  was  the  propylsea  of  the 
Basilica,  and  that  the  broad  agora  | § II.  note  i,  p.  71]  lay 
to  the  East,  outside  the  wall  of  Agrippa,  where  there  is  now  a 
burying-place.  The  exact  accordance  of  the  style  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  both  with  the  age  of  Constantine  and  with  the  pur- 
pose he  had  in  view,  would  seem  to  be  beyond  reasonable 
doubt.  The  woodcut  shows  the  relative  positions  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  supposes  the  four  churches  to  have  occu- 
pied in  the  Idaram. 

ii.  Taking  this  view,  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  is  iden- 


I tified  with  the  large  church  built  by  Justinian  (a.d.  527- 
| 565)  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  which  is 
described  at  length  by  Procopius,  in  his  work  On  the 


A The  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  (The  Dome  of  the  Dock). 
b The  Basilica, 
c The  Church  of  Golgotha. 
d The  Church  of  St.  Mary. 

e The  Chapel  of  St.  James  ( The  Dome  of  the  Chain'). 
f The  Mosk  of  Aksa. 
g The  Golden  Gate. 

Buildings  of  Justinian  (Robinson  i.  296;  Williams,  Holy 
City,  ii.  369).  It  was  called  by  the  natives,  “ The  New 
Church.”  From  such  indications  of  its  situation  as  Pro- 
copius has  given,  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  stood  in  the 
south  part  of  the  Haram.  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  other  travellers  suppose  it  to  have  occupied  a portion 
of  the  site  of  the  Temple,  the  present  position  of  the  Mosk 
of  Aksa,  near  the  south-west  corner,  [p.  77,  note  v.] 
But  Kir.  Fergusson  would  place  it  on  the  East  of  the 
Mosk. — Antoninus  Martyr  says  that  it  stood  by  the  side 
of  Solomon’s  Porch  ( secus  porticum  Salomonis),  which 
must  mean  on  the  east  side  of  the  Temple.  Procopius 
says  that  the  spot  selected  by  the  emperor  required  to  be 
artificially  enlarged,  so  that  a part  of  the  church  stood 
on  the  solid  rock,  and  its  south-eastern  portion  upon  arches 
of  masonry.  These  arches  are  identified  by  Fergusson 
with  the  vaults  called  Solomon’s  Stables,  [p.  69,  note  v,  vi.] 
The  two  statements,  in  connection  with  the  existence  of 
the  arches,  would  seem  hardly  to  leave  a doubt  as  to  the 
true  position  of  the  church. 

iii.  Mr.  Fergusson  conjectures  that  the  present  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre  may  have  originated  in  this  manner: 
“ Two  or  three  centuries  after  the  capture  of  the  city  the 
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Saracens  bad  increased  in  power  relatively  to  tlie  Christians, 
while  the  capitulation  of  Omar  had  fallen  into  desuetude, 
and  the  Moslems  then  cast  longing  eyes  on  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock,  either  because  they  were  offended  that  the 
Christians  should  possess  a more  splendid  building  than 
themselves  in  the  immediate  proximity  of,  and  in  front  of 
their  Aksa,  or  it  may  have  been  that  they  coveted  the 
custody  of  the  Tomb  of  Christ,  whom  they  look  upon  as 
the  greatest  of  prophets  next  after  Mahomet. 

“ Whether  it  was  from  envy  or  desire  that  they  coveted 
the  possession  of  this  building,  this,  at  least,  is  certain, 
that  difficulties  about  the  Holy  Sepulchre  arose  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and,  at  all  events,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Khalif  El  Hakem 
drove  the  Christians  not  only  from  their  Sepulchre  but 
from  their  city,  destroyed  their  churches,  and  persecuted 
them  with  a savageness  that  led  to  the  reaction  of  the 
Crusades. 

“When  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
Christians  timidly  crept  back  to  Jerusalem,  what  did  they 
do  ? What,  indeed,  ought  they  to  have  done  ? but  build 
themselves  a church  in  their  own  quarter  of  the  town,  and 
build  it  in  such  a form  as  was  suitable  for  the  performance 
of  the  Easter  rites. 

“ There  was  no  fraud  in  this,  nor  attempt  even  to  de- 
ceive. Every  important  town  in  Europe  in  that  age  had 
its  San  Sepolchro,  mostly  circular,  in  imitation  of  that  at 
Jerusalem,  and  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  Every 
parish  church  had  its  Sepulchre,  in  which,  at  Easter,  they 
simulated  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  laid ; not  to  deceive, 
but  to  excite  devotional  feelings  by  representing  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Divinity.  All  this  was  more  necessary  at 
Jerusalem  than  elsewhere,  and  was  accordingly  carried  out 
more  effectively.”  (The  Holy  Sepulchre,  p.  55.) 

iv.  Different  estimates  may  be  formed  of  the  sufficiency 
of  this  theory  to  account  for  the  transference  of  the  sacred 
spot.  There  are  some  existing  facts  which  may  not,  with- 
out difficulty,  be  reconcilable  with  it.  The  Cave  of  the 
Sakhrah  does  not,  in  its  present  state,  exhibit  the  usual 
arrangements  of  a rock  sepulchre,  and  the  opening  at  its 
bottom  may  appear  more  fit  for  a well  or  a drain  than  a 
tomb  ; the  relative  positions  of  the  Round  Church  and  the 
Basilica  in  the  Haram,  as  shown  in  the  plan  [p.  7 6],  in  order 
to  correspond  with  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  Golden 
Gate,  do  not  accord  to  the  letter  with  the  words  of  Euse- 
bius and  Arculf ; the  cemetery  outside  the  Golden  Gate 
may  not  now  seem  to  be  a fit  place  for  an  agora. — But 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory  appears  to  be  the  only  one  that 
answers  to  the  statements  of  Eusebius  that  the  Temple 
and  Golgotha  were  both  upon  Mount  Zion ; which  satis- 
factorily makes  out  the  substantial  points  in  the  descriptions 
and  allusions  of  Eusebius,  Arculf,  and  Bernard,  bearing  on 
the  size  and  character  of  the  buildings ; which  answers  to 
the  indication  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  churches 


by  Bernard;  which  makes  any  approach  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  epithet  applied  by  Eusebius  to  the  court 
(Tra/xfAeyedys),  or  with  the  statements  of  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim  and  Antoninus  Martyr  regarding  the  distance 
between  Golgotha  and  the  Sepulchre ; which  will  relieve 
us  from  the  incredible  supposition  that  Arculf  (who  dis- 
tinctly describes  the  Mosk  of  Aksa  [Note  v.]),  Bernard, 
and  others,  should  have  made  no  mention  whatever  of 
the  most  striking  and  beautiful  building  in  the  Holy 
City,  or  of  the  Church  of  Justinian;  above  all,  which 
adequately  explains  the  existence  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  in  reference  to  its  grandeur,  its  style  of  architecture, 
and  its  singular  position  over  a projecting  piece  of  rock 
having  a cave  in  it. 

v.  We  have  not  space  to  state  at  length  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  subject  that  has  been  collected  from  Eastern 
sources.  It  is  the  less  necessary  that  we  should  do  so,  as 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
could  not  have  been  built  by  Omar  or  his  successors,  as 
was  imagined  in  the  middle  ages.  Their  actual  work 
was  on  the  old  site  of  the  Temple  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  Haram,  comprising  a group  of  mosks,  of 
which  that  of  Aksa  is  the  principal  one,  built,  it  appears, 
by  Abd-el-Malek,  between  a.d.  685  and  691.  This  mosk 
was  seen  by  Arculf  some  time  before  the  year  700.  He 
says : — “On  the  spot  where  the  Temple  once  stood, 
near  the  eastern  wall,  the  Saracens  have  now  erected  a 
square  house  of  prayer  in  a rough  manner,  by  raising 
beams  and  planks  upon  some  remains  of  old  ruins;  this 
is  their  place  of  worship,  and  it  is  said  that  it  will  hold 
about  3000  men.”  The  Saracens  under  Omar  captured 
Jerusalem  in  a.d.  637,  about  sixty  years  before  Arculf’s 
pilgrimage.  A translation  of  the  most  important  Oriental 
document  on  the  subject,  extracted  from  the  account  of 
Jerusalem  by  Mejir-ed-din,  who  died  1521,  is  given  by 
Mr.  Williams  ( Holy  City,  i,  Appendix,  p.  143).  Some 
remarks  on  the  evidence  from  Oriental  writers  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  will  be  found  in  The  Ancient  Topography  of 
Jerusalem,  p.  130,  and  in  The  Holy  Sepulchre,  p.  51. 
Mejir-ed-din  does  not  profess  to  know  anything  of  the 
builder  or  the  date  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock ; his  words 
are,  “ God  best  knows  how  this  is  !” 

§ YI.  Let  us  now  see  what  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  testimonies  adduced  in  pp.  70-73  regarding  the 
history  of  the  traditions  connected  with  the  subject. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  is,  at  the  least,  ambiguous,  there  appears 
to  be  no  clear  proof  that  any  one  accepted  the  traditional 
site  of  the  Sepulchre  before  the  twelfth  century.  The 
sacred  buildings  could  not  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
Moslems  till  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  if 
the  statement  is  true  that  they  were  not  restored  till 
a.d.  1048.  [p.  76.] 
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It  is  not  denied  that  since  the  Crusades,  common  opinion 
has  been  in  favour  of  the  existing  tradition.  The  notion 
has  been  equally  prevalent,  in  Western  Christendom  at 
least,  that  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  and  that  it  is  the  mosk  built  by  Omar.  But 
the  worth  of  these  traditions,  in  reference  to  the  point 
of  inquiry,  is  certainly  much  impaired  by  the  distinct  testi- 
monies of  Tlieodericus  in  the  twelfth  century;  of  the 
Pilgrim  Gabriel,  adopting  Jewish  tradition,  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  and  of  the  Patriarch  Dositheus  in  the 
seventeenth,  [p.  73,  notes  i,  iii,  iv.]  It  seems  utterly  un- 
accountable that  such  statements  as  theirs  should  have 
been  made,  unless  they  inherited  some  traces  of  authentic 
tradition : and  since  they  could  not  possibly  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  existence,  or  the  pretensions,  of  the  present 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  could  not  have  been 
regarded  by  Gabriel  and  Dositheus  in  any  other  light 
than  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Fergusson.  [p.  7 6,  note  iii.] 

Mr.  Lewiris  Theory  regarding  the  Dome  of  the  Rode. 

i.  Two  very  interesting  papers,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Lewin  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  under  the  title  of  The 
Genuineness  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Origin  of  the 
Mosk  of  Omar,  have  lately  been  published  in  the  Archas- 
ologia.  Mr.  Lewin’s  contributions  to  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem  have  been  so  valuable,  that  whatever  he  says  on 
the  subject  is  entitled  to  deference  and  attentive  considera- 
tion. He  entirely  adopts  Mr.  Fergusson’s  opinion,  that 
the  architecture  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  is  Boman, 
belonging  to  the  period  between  Diocletian  and  Justinian 
(a.d.  284-565),  and  he  places  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  Haram. 

ii.  Mr.  Lewin’s  theory  is,  that  the  Dome  of  the  Bock 
was  originally  a temple  of  Jupiter.  Dion  Cassius  says  that 
when  Hadrian  “ planted  at  Jerusalem  a city,  called  yElia 
Capitolina,  instead  of  the  one  which  had  been  razed, 
and  erected  in  the  place  of  the  Temple  of  God  (e?  t ov  rod 
vaov  rod  &eov  tottov)  a temple  to  Jupiter,  a war  broke 
out,”  &c.  (Xiphilin.  Epitome,  p.  262,  edit.  1592.)  The 
rebellion  of  Barchocab  commenced  a.d.  132 ; the  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  135,  and  Hadrian 
died  in  a.d.  138.  Mr.  Lewin,  thinks  that  Dion  Cassius, 
who  wrote  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the  event,  might 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  Hadrian’s  temple  occupying 
exactly  the  site  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  He  does  not 
ascribe  the  actual  building  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  to 
Hadrian,  but  supposes  that  the  temple  was  at  first  not 
what  we  commonly  call  a temple,  but  only  an  enclosed 
space  with  a statue  of  Jupiter  set  up  on  what  is  now 
called  the  Sakhrah.  The  dome,  he  thinks,  might  have 
been  built  by  the  later  Maximin,  after  the  abdication  of 
Diocletian,  between  a.d.  303  and  313.  It  is  said  that 
Maximin,  “ the  last  and  most  implacable  enemy  of  the 


Church  ” (Gibbon),  ordered  heathen  temples  to  be  set  up 
in  every  city  of  the  empire.  In  order  to  show  the  exact 
correspondence  of  the  style  and  form  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Bock  with  the  architecture  of  this  period,  Mr.  Lewin  com- 
pares it  in  detail  with  Diocletian’s  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Spalatro.  He  does  not  conceive  that  it  was  made  into 
a church  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

iii.  This  theory  satisfactorily  meets  several  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  It  seems,  however,  to  involve 
some  serious  difficulties.  It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  the 
alleged  mistake  of  Dion  Cassius  regarding  the  position  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  attributing  the  structure  to  Maximin,  are 
entirely  conjectural : they  are  as  much  without  foundation 
in  any  positive  historical  authority,  as  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
theory  of  the  transference  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 
one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other.  It  is  indeed  a con- 
temporary witness  who  affirms  in  general  terms  that 
Maximin  caused  heathen  temples  to  be  built  or  repaired 
in  every  city;  but  there  is  no  record  whatever  of  any 
emperor  being  concerned  in  the  construction  of  this  temple 
of  Jupiter  except  Hadrian.  There  seem,  however,  to  be 
objections  of  a more  direct  kind  to  the  theory,  in  the 
notices  of  the  Temple  by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  and  St. 
Jerome. 

iv.  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  visiting  the  spot  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Maximin,  says  that  “ in  the  building 
itself,  where  the  Temple  was  that  Solomon  built  ” (in  aede 
ipsa  ubi  Templum  fuit  quod  Solomon  aedificavit),  he  saw 
the  blood  of  Zacharias  and  other  traces  of  his  martyrdom, 
and  adds  that  “ there  also  are  two  statues  of  Hadrian ; 
and  there  is,  not  far  off  from  the  statues,  the  perforated 
stone  (lapis  pertusus)  to  which  the  Jews  come  every  year, 
and  they  anoint  it  and  bewail  themselves  with  groaning, 
and  rend  their  garments,  and  so  depart ; and  there  also  is 
the  abode  of  IJezekiah  king  of  Judah.”  ( Itiner . Hieros. 
p.  279.) 

V.  St.  Jerome,  writing  sixty  or  seventy  years  after 
the  Pilgrim,  speaks  of  a statue  of  Hadrian  and  an  idol 
of  Jupiter  on  the  spot  where  the  Temple  had  stood,  which 
many  took  for  the  abomination  of  desolation  referred  to 
in  Mark  xiii.  14.  (“  Ubi  quondam  erat  Templum  et 

religio  Dei,  ibi  Adriani  statua  et  Jovis  idolum  collocatum 
est,”  &c.  In  Esaiam  ii.  9.)  Elsewhere,  referring  to  the 
same  prophecy  of  Daniel,  and  connecting  it  with  2 Thess. 
ii.  4,  he  speaks  of  an  image  of  Caesar,  which  Pilate  had 
placed  in  the  Temple,  and  of  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Hadrian,  which  was  standing  in  the  Most  Holy  Place 
itself  in  his  own  day.  (“  Potest  autem  simpliciter  aut 
de  Antichristo  accipi,  aut  de  imagine  Caesaris,  quam 
Pilatus  posuit  in  Templo ; aut  de  Hadriani  equestri  statua, 
quae  in  ipso  Sancto  Sanctorum  loco  usque  in  praesentem 
diem  stetit.”  In  Matt.  xxiv.  15.) 

vi.  Bow  it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured,  that  the  two 
statues  of  Hadrian  mentioned  by  the  Pilgrim,  were,  in  fact, 
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the  statues  of  Jupiter  ancl  Hadrian  more  accurately  named 
hy  Jerome.  Dion  Cassius  states  that  the  emperor  in  like 
manner  associated  his  own  statue  with  that  of  Jupiter  at 
Athens.  (Xiphilin.  Epitome,  p.  264.)  But  it  seems  plain, 
that  each  writer  saw  the  statues  standing  in  a temple  on  the 
very  site  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  and,  according  to  the  Pilgrim, 
very  near  the  Jews’  Wailing  Place  [p.  68,  note  ii.]  and  the 
old  royal  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  [p  57,  note  ii.] 
This  would  certainly  not  suit  any  spot  so  well  as  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Haram,  where,  on  other  ground, 
there  is  such  good  reason  to  suppose  the  Temple  to  have 
stood.  The  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  had  taken  its  place, 
was  very  probably  as  simple  in  its  construction,  as  Mr. 
Lewin  supposes  it  to  have  been  left  hy  Hadrian.  But  had 
the  statues  been  in  such  a building  as  the  Dome  of  the 
Bock,  it  does  not  seem  very  likely  that  there  should  not, 
on  the  part  of  Jerome  at  least,  have  been  some  allusion 
to  such  an  ostentatious  monument  of  heathenism  having 
intruded  itself  into  such  a place,  and  being  allowed  to 
stand  complete,  with  its  idolatrous  associations. 

yii.  Some  confirmation  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
could  have  stood  nowhere  hut  on  the  true  site  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  seems  to  he  afforded  hy  the  statement  of  Arculf. 
[p.  77,  note  v.]  Writing  in  the  seventh  century,  he 
describes  a mosk,  which  it  appears  could  have  been  no 
other  than  the  Mosk  of  Aksa,  as  standing  where  the 
Temple  had  stood.  If  the  true  site  of  the  Temple  was 
known  to  him,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  it  was 
unknown  to  Jerome  and  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  who  lived 
three  centuries  before  him. 


We  may  hope  that  the  interest  which  has  of  late 
been  awakened  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  may 
bring  fresh  facts  to  light  bearing  upon  the  controversy 
of  which  we  have  given  this  short  sketch.  It  may  indeed 
never  be  granted  us  to  be  assured  that  we  behold  the 
very  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  which  the  body  of 


the  Saviour  lay  dead  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day. 
But  it  is  not  improbable  that  researches  beneath  the  pre- 
sent surface  of  the  ground  may  give  us  more  conclusive 
evidence  than  wo  now  possess  regarding  the  situation  of 
the  buildings  of  Constantine.  In  whichever  way  the 
question  may  he  settled,  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  must  always  remain  a historical  monument  of 
the  deepest  interest,  as  the  central  object  of  contention 
in  those  wars  which,  above  all  others,  have  influenced  the 
condition  of  the  nations  of  Europe : and  the  Dome  of  the 
Bock,  if  it  is  not  to  be  honoured  as  the  Church  of  the 
Besurrection  built  by  Constantine,  must  be  invested  with  a 
solemn  mystery  such  as  belongs  to  no  other  building  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 
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Several  references  have  been  made  in  the  foregoing  notes 
to  the  letters  of  Captain  Wilson  and  Lieutenant  Warren 
that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  newspapers. 
But  a complete  collection  of  the  letters,  with  plans  and 
sections,  has  been  very  recently  put  forth  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  A few  pas- 
sages in  that  collection,  which  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  points  discussed  in  the  notes,  will  be  noticed  here. 


The  Site  of  Capernaum,  [p.  43.] 

Captain  Wilson  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fountain 
called  Capernaum  by  Josephus,  was  neither  the  Bound 
Fountain  nor  Ain  et-Tin,  but  Ain  et-Tabigah,  at  which 
Bethsaida  of  Galilee  is  placed  in  the  map.  He  says : “ I 
have  discovered  that  the  broad  cutting  in  the  rock  above 
Ain  et-Tin  is  a portion  of  a large  aqueduct  which  for- 
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mcrly  conveyed  the  wholo  of  the  Tabigah  fountain,  into 
the  plain  of  Gennesaret  for  irrigation ; the  aqueduct  still 
stands  in  small  portions  at  several  points,  and  can  be 
easily  traced  the  whole  way  by  the  number  of  stones 
with  cement  adhering  to  them  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  ploughed  fields.  It  immediately  struck  me  that  this 
must  bo  the  fountain  mentioned  by  Josephus;  the  great- 
ness of  tho  scheme — raising  the  water  in  a tank,  and  thus 
carrying  it  round  tho  contour  of  the  Tabigah  valley  to 
the  plain  — would  explain  the  allusion  to  it.”  ( Letter , 
Jan.  20,  1866,  p.  31.)  “The  fertilizing  powers  of  the 
fountain  are  still  attested  by  the  rank  vegetation  around 
the  mills,  more  noticeable  there  than  at  any  other  point 
on  the  lake.”  (Statement  of  Progress,  p.  21). 

9 

Mount  Moriah,  [p.  55.] 

There  seems  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Hill  of  the 
Akra,  the  Hill  of  the  Temple,  and  Ophel,  were  originally 
three  separate  heights.  Lieutenant  Warren  has  discovered 
what  he  conceives  may  have  been  either  a deep  ditch  or  a 
natural  valley,  now  filled  up  with  earth,  running  from  east 
to  west,  just  north  of  the  platform  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Hock  ( Letter , Nov.  12,  1867,  p.  43)  ; and  the  Tyropceon 
gulley  probably  turned  sharply  round  to  the  east,  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Temple  substruction,  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  Temple  Mount  from  Ophel.  (Dec.  12,  1867, 
p.  52.) 

The  Second  Wall.  [p.  59,  note  i;  p.  70,  § I.  note  i.] 

Nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  to  affect,  either  in  one 
wTay  or  the  other,  the  conclusions  adopted  in  the  Maps 
and  Notes  regarding  the  direction  of  the  Second  Wall. 
Lieutenant  Warren,  referring  to  the  excavations  in  the 
Muristan,  or  Palace  of  the  Hospitallers,  says  that  they 
“ found  nothing  but  confusion  in  the  shape  of  old  walls 
running  at  each  other  in  all  directions.”  (Nov.  22,  1867, 
p.  45.) 

Stairs  of  the  City  of  David,  [p.  61.] 

Dr.  Barclay  pointed  out  to  Lieutenant  Warren  what 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  these  steps  at  Siloam.  (Aug. 
22,  1867,  p.  6.) 

The  Site  and  Area  of  the  Temple,  [p.  69.] 

There  appears  to  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  two  sides  of 
the  cloisters  of  Herod’s  Temple  stood  on  the  South  and 
West  Walls  of  the  Haram.  A remarkable  discovery  of 
Mr.  Warren’s  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  South 


Wall  must  originally  have  stood  180  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  remains  of  the  grand  bridge,  of  which  Ilobinson’s 
Arch  was  the  starting  point  on  the  side  of  the  Temple, 
have  been  most  successfully  made  out,  so  as  to  render  it 
almost  certain  that  the  bridge  must  have  led  from  the 
Boyal  Cloister  to  the  Upper  City.  [p.  69.]  The  bridge 
connected  with  Wilson’s  Arch  has  still  more  recently  been 
traced.  (Times,  March  4.)  But  Mr.  Warren  sees  reason 
to  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  Temple  area  was  limited  to 
the  square  of  a stadium,  as  is  stated  more  than  once  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  11,  § 3,  § 5;  xx.  9,  § 7).  [pp.  66,  67.] 
There  are  three  gates  in  the  South  Wall  of  the  Haram. 
The  first  is  the  Double  Gate— sometimes  known  as  the 
Huldah  Gate — which  is  nearly  400  feet  from  the  south- 
west corner ; the  second  is  the  Triple  Gate,  600  feet  from 
the  corner ; and  the  third  is  the  Single  Gate,  about  800 
feet.  Now  Lieutenant  Warren  is  inclined  to  think,  in 
accordance  with  the  view  given  in  the  Notes,  that  the 
vaulted  space  does  not  extend  to  the  West  of  the  Triple 
Gate  (Letter,  Oct.  28,  1867,  p.  35) : but  he  conceives  that 
the  apparent  homogeneity  of  the  whole  South  Wall  sug- 
gests that  it  was  built  at  one  time,  to  form  part  of  a single 
substructure,  and  that  it  is  very  probable  that  the  cloisters 
extended  to  the  East  Wall  (Nov.  22,  1867,  p.  45 ; Dec.  1, 
1867,  p.  47).  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  measure- 
ment of  a stadium  is  clearly  given  by  Josephus,  and  that 
the  obvious  inference  from  the  existence  of  the  vaults 
is  strikingly  confirmed  by  Procopius’  account  of  the  build- 
ing of  Justinian’s  Church  of  St.  Mary  [p.  76],  as  well 
as  by  the  number  of  the  pillars  of  the  Pioyal  Cloister, 
[p.  69,  notes  v,  vi.]  But  the  opinion  of  Lieutenant  Warren 
is  of  great  weight,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
be  enabled  so  to  prosecute  his  researches  as  to  settle  the 
question. 

The  Subterranean  Drainage  of  the  Haram. 

[p.  72,  note  iii ; p.  74,  § I.  note  iv.] 

“ With  regard  to  a supposed  passage  leading  from  Sion 
or  the  Sakhrah  to  the  Virgin’s  Fountain,  the  statements 
of  Dr.  Barclay,  in  the  ‘ City  of  the  Great  King,’  and  of 
Signor  Pierotti,  are  copied  into  the  work  of  Lewin  on  the 
4 Siege  of  Jerusalem,’  and  into  the  articles  on  Jerusalem 
and  Siloam  in  Smith’s  ‘ Dictionary  of  the  Bible.’  These 
statements  are  not  correct,  and  have  very  much  misled 
later  writers.”  (Oct.  28,  1867,  p.  39).  It  would  appear 
from  this,  that  the  argument  for  the  site  of  Golgotha, 
derived  from  the  statement  of  Antoninus  Martyr,  must  be 
abandoned. 
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INDEX. 

Note. — This  Index  is  intended  to  include  every  occurrence  of  each  geographical  name  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Apocrypha,  and  New  Testament.  In  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  other  cases,  such  as  Aram,  the  name  of  the  alleged  progenitor  of  the 
tribe  is  included  in  the  references.  The  number  of  the  map  in  which  the  name  appears  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  references,  thus, 
[9,  23.].  The  words  “ probably  ” and  “ possibly  ” are  used  to  denote  greater  or  less  degrees  of  evidence  for  the  identification  of  a 
modern  with  an  ancient  site  or  name.  Modem  names  are  printed  in  italics. 


A. 

Abana  (n]3X\  one  of  the  two  rivers  of  Da- 
mascus, probably  the  Barada  (2  K.  v.  12). 

[3,  9.] 

Abarim  (QHSyn),  mountains  of  : probably 
the  general  range  of  highland  E.  of  Jor- 
dan (Num.  xxvii.  12,  xxxiii.  47,  8 ; Deut. 
xxxii.  49).  Elsewhere  Ije-abarim.  (Jer. 
xxii.  20,  “passages.’’) 

Abdon  (fnDJ?),  in  Asher  (Josh.  xxi.  30  ; 1 Chr. 

vi.  74).  Elsewhere  Hebron. 

Abel  (^3N),  the  great  (1  Sam.  vi.  18),  pos- 
sibly a corruption  of  Eben,  “ stone.” 

Abel  ('N),  2 Sam.  xx.  14,  18.  A place  else- 
where fully  named  Abel-maim  and 

Abel-beth-maacha  (rOJIO  JV2  'X),  2 Sam. 
xx.  15,  19 ; 1 K.  xv.  20 ; 2 K.  xv.  29), 
near  Dan  : possibly  Abil  north  of  Lake 
Uuleh.  [9.] 

Abel-madi  (0sD  X , 2 Chr.  xvi.  4.  Identical 
with  the  two  foregoing.  [9.] 

Abel-meholah  (71  Vi  no  'X),  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  the  native  place  of  Elisha  (Judg. 

vii.  22  ; 1 K.  iv.  12,  xix.  16).  Not  known. 

Abel-mizraim  (D)nVD  'X),  Gen.  1.  11.  Not 
known. 

Abel-shittim  (D'Otl’n  'X),  Num.  xxxiii.  49. 
Usually  called  Sliittim. 

Abez  (}‘3X),  in  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  20).  Not 
known. 

Abilene  (’AjSiAtji'i^,  a district  of  which  the 
capital  was  Abila,  now  Abil  on  the  E. 
Barada  (Luke  iii.  1).  [19.] 

Accaron  {v  ’AKKapiiu),  1 Macc.  x.  89.  The 
Greek  form  of  Ekron. 

Accho  (i3Jl),  Judg.  i.  31,  allotted  to,  but  never 
occupied  by,  Asher : afterwards  Ptolemais, 
now  Alika  and  S.  Jean  d’Acre.  [9,  19.] 

Aceldama  (’A/ceASa/rd),  Acts  i.  19.  Greek 
form  of  XOI  Vpn  = field  of  blood,  “ the 
bloody  field.”  [23,  27.] 

Achor,  valley  of  (“1131?  pOP),  Josh.  vii.  24, 20, 
xv.  7 ; Is.  lxv.  10  ; Hos.  ii.  15.  Unknown. 

Achshaph  (!)L"3X),  in  Asher  (Josh,  xi.  1,  xii. 

20,  xix.  25).  Possibly  Khaifa  at  foot  of 
Carmel. 


Achzib  (3'T3X).  1.  In  the  low  country  of 

Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44;  Mic.  i.  14).  Pro- 
bably elsewhere  Chezib  and  Chozeba.  Not 
known.  2.  In  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29  ; Judg. 
i.  31).  Probably  es-Zib,  on  sea-coast  N.  of 
Alcka.  [9.] 

Adadah  (rnjHy  .,  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  22).  Not  known. 

Adam  (DTX)  on  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iii.  16). 
Not  known. 

Adamah  (niOIX),  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36). 
Not  known. 

Adami  (P37X  :,  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33). 
Not  known. 

Adar  (11X,  i.  e.  Addar),  in  the  “ South”  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3).  Elsewhere  Hazar- 
addar.  Not  known. 

Adasa  (’ASao-a),  in  Judaea  (1  Macc.  vii.  40, 
45).  Probably  elsewhere  Hadashah.  Not 
known. 

Adida  (’ASiSd),  in  the  low  country  of  Judaea 
(1  Macc.  xii.  38,  xiii.  13).  Elsewhere  pro- 
bably Adithaim,  and  possibly  Hadid. 

Adituaim  (D'n'iy ),  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  36).'  Elsewhere  probably  Adida 
and  Hadid. 

Admah  (ilDIX),  in  the  plain  of  Jordan  (Gen. 
x.  19,  xiv.  2, 8 ; Deut.  xxix.  23  ; Hos.  xi.  8). 

Adora  ('ASeopa),  1 Macc.  xiii.  20.  Elsewhere 
probably  Adoraim. 

Adoraim  (D'-l'nX),  2 Chr.  xi.  9.  Probably  in 
low  country  of  Judah  ; now  perhaps  Dura, 
W.  of  Hebron.  [9.] 

Adullam  (D>ny),  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xii.  15,  xv.  35 ; 2 Chr.  xi.  7 ; Neh.  xi. 
30 ; Mic.  i.  15 ; 2 Macc.  xii.  38 : comp. 
Gen.  xxxviii.  1, 12, 20).  The  site  of  a cave 
memorable  in  David  s history  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
1;  2 Sam.  xxiii.  13;  1 Chr.  xi.  15).  Else- 
where Odollam.  Not  known. 

Adummim,  the  going  up  to  (D'tppx  H^yO), 
Josh.  xv.  7,  xviii.  17  : one  of  the  ravines 
leading  from  the  Jordan  valley  near  Je- 
richo to  the  high  ground.  Not  known. 

Aenon  {Klviliv  , “ near  Salim,”  apparently  west 
of  the  Jordan  (John  iii.  23).  Not  known. 

Agarenes  < viol* Ay ap).  Bar.  iii.  23.  Descendants 
of  Hagar.  Elsewhere  Hagarenes. 


Ahava  (NinX),  Ezr.  viii.  15,  21,  31.  Else- 
where, perhaps,  Ava  and  Ivali ; and  now 
possibly  Hit  on  the  Euphrates.  [12.] 

Ahlab  (3lVns?),  in  Asher  (Judg.  i.  31),  pos- 
sibly Gush-haleb,  Giscala,  now  el-Jisk  near 
Safed. 

Ai  Cyn),  a very  ancient  city  of  Canaan, 
situated  East  of  Bethel  ( Josh.  vii.  2-5, 

viii.  1-29,  ix.  3,  x.  1,  2,  xii.  9 ; Ezr.  ii.  28 ; 
Neh.  vii.  32)  ; not  impossibly  Tell  er- 
Rijmeh,  a mound  of  ruins  E.  of  Beitln.  It 
is  once  spelt  more  accurately  Hai,  and 
is  called  also  Aiath  and  Aija.  [9,  23.] 
2.  ('y) ; a place  near  Heshbon  (Jer. 
xlix.  3). 

Aiath  (JVy),  the  ancient  Ai  (Is.  x.  28). 

Aija  (toy),  another  variation  of  the  name  of 
Ai  (Neh.  xi.  31). 

Aijalon  (pVx),  allotted  to  Dan,  and  assigned 
to  the  Kohathites,  but  ultimately  taken  by 
the  Philistines  (Josh.  xix.  42,  xxi.  24 ; 
Judg.  i.  35).  Valley  of  A.  f Josh.  x.  12;. 
Elsewhere,  incorrectly,  Ajalon.  Now  Y<do, 
14  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Jerusalem.  [9.] 
2.  In  Zebulun,  burial-place  of  a judge  of 
very  similar  name  (Judg.  xii.  12). 

Ajalon  (jiV'tt,  i.  e.  Aijalon),  Josh.  x.  12,  xix. 

42  ; 2 Chr.  xxviii.  18.  Elsewhere  more 
accurately  Aijalon. 

Ain  (J)yn-  the  spring),  on  the  East  boundary 
of  the  Promised  Land,  near  Riblah  (Num. 
xxxiv.  11).  Possibly  the  'Ain  el  'Asy, 
source  of  the  Orontes.  2.  In  S.  of  Judah, 
allotted  to  Simeon  and  assigned  to  the 
priests  (Josh.  xv.  32,  xix.  7,  xxi.  16  ; 1 Chr. 
iv.  32).  Also  called  Ashan. 

Aerabbim,  the  ascent  of  (D'31py  nSyD),  a 
pass  on  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Promised 
Land  and  of  Judah  (Num.  xxxiv.  4 ; Josh, 
xv.  3;  Judg.  i.  36).  Elsewhere  Maaleh- 
Acrabbim.  Now  possibly  the  Nukb  es- 
Stifd. 

Alammelech  (IjS'^X),  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26,. 

Alema  (’AAe'/uai),  in  Gilead  (1  Macc.  v.  26). 

Alemeth  (nC>>y,  i.  e.  Allemeth),  an  altered 
form  of  the  name  Almon  (1  Chr.  vi.  60). 
Possibly  ’Almit,  N.E.  of  Anata.  [23.] 
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Allon  (]i^N),  in  Naplitali  (Josh.  xix.  33). 
Should  probably  bo  taken  with  the  name 
following — “ Allon  by  Zaanannim.”  In 
Judg.  iv.  11,  A.  V.  has  it  “ tho  plain  of  Z.” 
But  Allon  more  probably  means  a tree. 

Allon-bachcth  (n-132  plVx),  “ oak  of  weep- 
ing” (Gen.  xxxv.  8),  where  Rebekah’s 
nurse  Deborah  was  buried. 

Almon  (pft?y),  a priests’  city  in  Benjamin 
(Josh.  xxi.  18).  Elsewhere  Alemeth.  [23.] 

Almon  Diblatiiaim  (i’lft^rta'1!  [ft^y,  i.  e.  A. 
Diblatlmemah),  one  of  the  halting-places 
of  Israel  between  Dibon-gad  and  the  range 
of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii.  40, 47).  Probably 
identical  or  connected  with  Beth-D. 

Aloth  (fii^y),  a place  which,  with  Asher, 
formed  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  K.  iv.  16).  Probably  should  be 
Bealoth. 

Alush  (tl’-l'pN),  one  of  the  halting-places  of 
Israel  between  Egypt  and  Rephidim 
(Num.  xxxiii.  13,  14).  Not  known. 

Amad  (lypy),  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26). 

Amalek  (pjpfty),  a roving  tribe  connected  with 
Esau,  occupying  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  16;  Exod.  xvii.  8-16; 
Num.  xxiv.  20;  Deut.  xxv.  17,  19;  Judg. 
iii.  13,  v.  14;  1 Sam.  xv.  2,  3,  5,  20,  xxviii. 
18  ; 2 Sam.  viii.  12 ; 1 Clir.  i.  36,  xviii. 
11  ; Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7).  Also 

Amalekites,  the  (D'pScyn).  Gen.  xiv.  7 ; 
Num.  xiii.  29,  xiv.  25,  43,  45 ; Judg.  vi. 
3,  33,  vii.  12,  x.  12,  xii.  15  ; 1 Sam.  xiv. 
48,  xv.  6-8,  15,  18,  20,  32,  xxvii.  8,  xxx. 

1,  13,  18;  2 Sam.  i.  1,  8,  13;  1 Clir.  iv. 
43. 

Amam  (DftN),  in  the  South  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  26). ' 

Amana  (PftftN),  a mountain,  apparently  in 
Lebanon  (Cant.  iv.  8). 

Ammah,  the  HiLLOP(nOX  nV2i),  on  the  road 
T - - : • 

to  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  ii.  24).  Not  known. 

Ammon  (fifty),  the  nation  which  descended 
from  Lot  (Neh.  xiii.  23;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7; 
Judith  v.  2,  vi.  5).  Children  op  A.  or 
Sons  of  A.  ('ll  ft3).  Gen.  xix.  38;  Num. 
xxi.  24  ; Deut.  ii.  19,  37,  iii.  11,  16;  Josh, 
xii.  2,  xiii.  10;  Judg.  iii.  13,  x.  6,  7,  9,  11, 
17,  18,  xi.  4-6,  8,  9,  12-15,  27-33,  36,  xii. 
1-3;  1 Sam.  xii.  12,  xiv.  47;  2 Sam.  viii. 
12,  x.  1-3,  6,  8,  10,  11,  14,  19.  xi.  1,  xii.  9, 
26,  31,  xvii.  27;  1 K.  xi.  7,  33;  2 K. 
xxiii.  13,  xxiv.  2;  1 Clir.  xviii.  11,  xix.  1, 

2,  3,  6,  7,  9,  11-13,  15,  19,  xx.  1,  3 ; 2 Chr. 
xx.  1,  10,  22,  23,  xxvii.  5;  Is.  xi.  14  ; Jer. 
ix.  26,  xxv.  21,  xlix.  6 ; Dan.  xi.  41  ; 
Amos  i.  13;  Zeph.  ii.  8,  9;  Judith  i.  12, 
v.  5,  vii.  17,  18 ; 1 Macc.  v.  6. 

Ammonites  (Dftifty,  also  fifty,  and  ']]  ft3). 
Deut.  ii.  20 ; 1 Sam.  xi.  11 ; 1 K.  xi.  1,  5 ; 
2 Chr.  xx.  1,  xxvi.  8,  xxvii.  5 ; Ezra  ix. 

1 : Neh.  iv.  7 ; Jer.  xxvii.  3,  xl.  II,  14, 
xii.  10,  15,  xlix.  1,  2 ; Ezek.  xxi.  20,  28, 
xxv.  2, 3,  5, 10  ; 2 Macc.  iv.  26,  v.  7.  Am- 
monite (Deut.  xxiii.  3 ; 1 Sam.  xi.  1,  2 ; 

2 Sam.  xxiii.  36 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  39 ; Neh.  ii. 
10,  19,  iv.  3,  xiii.  1 ; Judith  xiv.  5 ,.  Am- 
monitess  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  31 ; 2 Chr.  xii.  13, 
xxiv.  26) . 


Amouite,  Amokites  ( ’IftN',  i.  e.  Emorite),  a 
Phoenician  people,  tho  great  highland 
tribe  of  Palestine  before  the  conquest 
(Gen.  x.  16,  xiv.  7,  13,  xv.  16,  21,  xlviii. 
22;  Num.  xiii.  29,  xxi.  13,  21,  25,  26, 
29,  31,  32,  34,  xxii.  2,  xxxii.  33,  39 ; 
Deut.  i.  4,  7,  19,  20,  27,  I I,  d.  21,  iii.  2, 
8,  9,  iv.  46,  47,  xxxi.  4 ; Josh.  ii.  10,  v.  1, 
vii.  7,  ix.  10,  x.  5,  6,  12,  xi.  3,  xii.  2,  xiii. 

4,  10,  21,  xxiv.  8,  12,  15,  18;  Judg.  i.  34- 
36,  vi.  10,  x.  8,  11,  xi.  19,  21-23;  1 Sam. 
vii.  14 ; 2 Sam.  xxi.  2 ; 1 K.  iv.  19,  xxi. 
26 ; 2 K.  xxi.  1 1 ; 1 Chr.  i.  14 ; Ezra  ix. 
1;  Ps.  exxxv.  11,  cxxxvi.  19;  Ezek.  xvi. 
3,  45;  Amos  ii.  9,  10;  Judith  v.  15;  2 
Esdr.  i.  22).  Besides  the  foregoing,  the 
name  occurs  as  follows  in  tho  list  of  na- 
tions to  be  expelled; — (Exod.  iii.  8,  17, 
xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11; 
Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17 ; Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1, 
xii.  8,  xxiv.  11 ; Judg.  iii.  5 ; IK.  ix.  20  ; 
Neh.  ix.  8). 

A.mitiipolis  (’AjutpliroAts),  in  Macedonia  (Acts 
xvii.  1),  3 miles  from  the  sea,  on  left  bank 
of  the  river  Strymon,  which  nearly  sur- 
rounded it.  Now  Jeni-Keni. 

Anab  (33y),  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  ori- 
ginally an  abode  of  Anakim  (Josh.  xi.  21, 
xv.  50).  Now  ’Anab,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Hebron.  [9.] 

Anaiiarath  (mn3N),  in  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
19).  Not  known. 

Ananiah  (Hftiy),  a Benjamite  town,  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  32). 
Anathoth  (ninny),  priests’  city  in  Benjamin 
fjosh.  xxi.  18;  1 K.  ii.  26;  1 Chr.  vi.  60; 
Is.  x.  30) : native  place  of  two  of  David’s 
heroes  Anethothite,  Antothite,  Anetothite, 
2 Sam.  xxiii.  27 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  28,  xii.  3, 
xxvii.  12)  ; and  of  Jeremiah  the  Prophet 
(Jer.  i.  1,  xi.  21,  23,  xxix.  27,  xxxii.  7,  8, 
9) : reinhabited  after  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  ii.  23;  Neh.  vii.  27,  xi.  32;  1 Esdr. 
v.  18).  Now  ’ Andta , 4 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Jerusalem.  [9,  23.] 

Anem  (DW),  in  Issachar,  allotted  to  the  Ger- 
shonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  73  only).  Possibly  a 
contraction  of  En-gannim,  now  Jenin. 

Aner  (nny),  in  the  Western  Manasseli,  allotted 

to  Kohathites  (1  Chr.  vi.  70  only).  Pos- 
sibly a variation  of  Taunac. 

Anim  (Dfty),  in  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
50).  Not  known. 

Antioch  ( Avri&x*ia).  1-  Capital  of  northern 
Syria,  site  of  first  Christian  church  (1  Macc. 
xi.  13;  2 Macc.  viii.  35,  xiii.  23;  Acts  vi. 

5,  xi.  19,  20,  22.  26,  27,  xiii.  1,  xiv.  26). 
Elsewhere  Antiochia.  Now  Antaliia. 
2.  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv. 
19,  21  ; 2 Tim.  iii.  11).  Now  Yalobatch. 

Antiochia  (’Am 6xeia),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
name  Antioc  h (1  Macc.  iv.  35,  vi.  63 ; 
2 Macc.  iv.  33,  v.  21). 

Antiochians  (>Aj'tiox<7s),  people  of  Antioch 
in  Syria  (2  Macc.  iv.  9,  19). 

Antipatris  (’Aj/Ti7rarpts\  on  the  road  between 
Jerusalem  and  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiii.  31). 
Originally  Caphar-Saba,  and  now  Kefr 
Saba,  between  Jaffa  and  Nablus.  [19.] 

Apharsachites  (N'-DISN).  Ezr.  v.  6,  vi.  6,  and 

Apharsatbchites  (N'ftnD-QX),  Ezr.  iv.  9 ; a 
tribe  of  Assyrian  colonists  of  Samaria. 


Apuarsites  , Ezr.  iv.  9.  Another 

tribe  of  Assyrian  colonists.  Like  the  last, 
unknown. 

Apiiek  (“EX).  1.  A royal  city  of  the  Ca- 

naanites  fjosh.  xii.  18).  Elsewhere  pro- 
bably Aphekah.  2.  In  north  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  30 ; perhaps  also  Josh.  xiii.  4 . 
Also  Aphik.  Possibly  A/ha  on  ihe  N.W. 
side  of  Lebanon.  3.  (pEXH,  “thcA.”j, 
the  site  of  a Philistine  encampment  (1  Sam. 
iv.  1).  Possibly  Alibeh.  Perhaps  iden- 
tical with,  4.  Site  of  another  Philistine 
encampment  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  5.  On 

the  road  between  Damascus  and  Samaria 
(1  K.  xx.  26, 30  ; 2 K.  xiii.  17).  Now  File, 
E.  of  Lake  of  Galilee.  [9.] 

Aphekah  (HpQN),  in  tho  mountains  of  Judah 

(Josh.  xv.  53).  Elsewhere  perhaps 
Aphek  1. 

Apherema  (’A^alpefxa),  a government  or  to- 
parchy  formed  out  of  Samaria  and  Galileo 
(1  Macc.  xi.  34).  Pussibly  derived  its  name 
from  Ephraim  or  Ophrah. 

Aphik  (p'EX  , in  Asher  (Judg.  i.  31).  Else- 
where Aphek  2. 

Apiirah,  hoese  of  (may?  rvaj,  probably  in 
the  low  country  of  Judah  (Mic.  i.  10). 

Apollonia  (’ AvoWcayla),  in  Macedonia  (Acts 
xvii.  1),  in  the  district  of  Mygdonia,  30 
miles  W.  of  Thessalonica.  [21.] 

Appii  foroi  (i.  e.  the  market-place  of  Appius', 
between  Puteoli  and  Rome  (Acts  xxviii. 
15).  Its  ruins  remain  near  Treponti  on 
the  Appian  Way.  [21.] 

Arab  (37X),  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  52).  (Arbite,  2 Sam.  xxiii.  35.) 

Arabah  frOWn),  in  the  A.  V.  in  Josh,  xviii. 

18  only,  but  in  the  Hebrew  of  constant 
occurrence.  It  has  usually  the  definite 
article — “ the  Arabah  ” — and  in  that  case 
signifies  the  great  Jordan  valley,  the  Gltur 
of  the  Arabs.  This  our  translators  did  not 
recognize,  and  they  render  it  indiscrimi- 
nately “ the  plain,”  “ the  desert,1’  “ the 
champaign,”  &c.  The  portion  of  the 
valley  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  still  retains  the 
name  of  Arabali.  [7.] 

Arabattine  ( fi  ’ AKpafSarrlvT],  i.  e.  Akrabattine), 
a district  of  Idumaea  (1  Macc.  v.  3).  Pro- 
bably connected  with  Akrabbim.  There 
were  two  places  of  this  name.  See  Arbattis. 

Arabia  (3Wn),  1 K.  x.  15  ; (3W),  2 Chr.  ix. 

14;  Is.  xxi.  13;  Jer.  xxv.  24;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
21  ; (’Apaj3ia  . Judith  ii.  25 ; 1 Macc.  xi.  16 ; 
2 Macc.  xii.  11 ; 2 Esdr.  xv.  29 ; Gal.  i.  17, 
iv.  25.  [18.] 

Arabian  (OW),  Is.  xiii.  20 ; Jer.  iii.  2 ; Ara- 
bians (OW),  Neh.  ii.  19,  iv.  7,  vi.  1 ; 
(COW,  &e.),  2 Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1, 

xxvi.  7 ; ("Apa/Ses  , 1 Macc.  v.  39,  xi.  17,  39, 
xii.  31 ; 2 Macc.  v.  8,  xii.  10 ; Acts  ii.  11. 

Arad  (Wiy),  a Canaanite  town,  seat  of  a king 

(Josh.  xii.  14  ; Judg.  i.  16;  also  Num.  xxi.  1 
and  xxxiii.  40,  accurately  “ the  Canaanite 
king  of  Arad  ”).  Now  probably  Tell  ’Arad, 
8 hours  S.  of  Hebron.  [9.] 

Ap.adus  O' A paSos).  1 Macc.  xv.  23.  Identical 
with  Arvad. 

Aram  (D1X),  the  highland  countiy  which  lay 
(with  interruptions)  between  the  Tigris 
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Josh.  xii.  1,  2,  xiii.  9,  1G  ; Judg.  xi.  13, 18, 
22,  2G;  2 K.  x.  33  ; Is.  xvi.  2;  Jer.  xlviii. 
20).  Now  llio  Wady  Mojeb , which  falls 
into  the  E.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  opposite 
Ain-Jidy.  [3,  9.] 


and  tho  Mediterranean  (Gen.  x.  22,  23, 
xxii.  21  ; Num.  xxiii.  7;  1 Chr.  i.  17,  ii.  23). 
Elsewhere  translated  Syria,  and  Syrians. 
See  also  Mesopotamia,  Damascus,  Beth- 
rehob,  Maacah,  Geshur,  Zobah. 

Aram-naharaim  (Dnm  'X,  the  highland  of 
tho  two  rivers),  Bs.  lx.  title.  Elsewhere 
Mesopotamia. 

Aram-zobaii  'N),  Ps.  lx.  title.  Else- 

where Syrians  of  Zobah. 

Aramitess  (il’tpnN),  1 Chr.  vii.  14.  Elsewhere 
Syrian. 

Ararat  (t3TlN),  Gen.  viii.  4 ; Jcr.  li.  27.  [18.] 
Elsewhere  Armenia;  and 

Arabath  ('Apapde),  Tob.  i.  21. 

Arbattis  (ra  ’Ap/Ddr-ra),  a district  of  the  Holy 
Land  (1  Mace.  v.  25)  : probably  identical 
with  Akrabattine,  a toparchy  which  lay 
between  Neapolis  (Shechem)  and  Jericho. 

Arbela  (ra^Ap^riAa),  in  Galilee  (1  Macc.  ix.  2). 
Probably  identical  with  Beth-arbel,  and 
now  Trbid,  on  West  side  of  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth.  [9.] 

Arbite  ('31X),  native  of  Arab  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
25).  ’ 

ARBONAI,  THE  RIVER  (’A/3pa>vdj  luaiiaOu 9,  i.  e. 
Abrona)  between  Euphrates  and  the  Medi- 
terranean (Judith  ii.  24).  Not  known. 

Archevites  (N'13'IN),  Ezra  iv.  9,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ereeh,  probably  the  city  of 
Nimrod.  The  name  is  in  the  Chaldee 
form. 

Archi  (»3-)Nn),  Josh.  xvi.  2,  and 

Archite,  the  ('inXil)  native  of  a place  called 
Ereeh,  not  otherwise  known  (2  Sam.  xv. 
32,  xvii.  5,  14 ; 1 Chr.  xxvii.  33). 

Ardath  ( Ardath ),  2 Esdr.  ix.  2G. 

Areopagus  (6  "Apaos  nayos),  the  hill  of  Ares, 
or  Mars  (Acts  xvii.  19,  comp.  22,  where  it 
is  rendered  “ Mars’  hill  ”).  The  meeting- 
place  of  the  Upper  Council  of  Athens. 

Argob  (3il“lN),  a district  on  the  E.  of  Jordan 
in  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  4.  13,  14  : 1 K.  iv. 
13) ; in  the  classical  times  Trachonitis, 
and  now  the  Lejali.  [9.] 

Ariel  (7XHN),  Is.  xxix.  1,  2,  7.  Apparently  a 
synonym  for  Jerusalem.  But  its  intention 
is  quite  uncertain. 

Arihathaea  [’  Api/xadala),  in  Judaea.  The  town 
of  Joseph  of  A.  (Matt,  xxvii.  57  ; Mark  xv. 
43;  Luke  xxiii.  51;  John  xix.  38).  The 
name  may  be  a corruption  of  Ramathaim  ; 
but  whether  it  was  the  native  place  of 
Samuel  is  quite  uncertain : certainly  not 
Ramleh.  Elsewhere  probably  Ramathem. 

Arkjtes,  the  ('piyn),  one  of  the  Canaanite 
tribes  (Gen.  x.  17  : 1 Chr.  i.  15).  ’Arlta, 
12  miles  north  of  Tarabulus,  is  a relic  of 
them.  [2.] 

Armageddon  ('AppayeSciv),  Rev.  xvi.  1G.  Pro- 
bably the  hill  of  Megiddo. 

Armenia  (DTIX),  2 K.  xix.  37 ; Is.  xxxvii.  3S. 
Should  be  rendered  Ararat.  [12.]] 

Arnon  (p3“IX),  a torrent  which  divided  Moab 
from  tlie  Amoritcs,  and  afterwards  from 
Reuben  (Nurn.  xxi.  13,  14,  24.  2G,  28,  xxi. 
36;  Deut.  ii.  24,  3G,  iii.  8,  12,  1G,  iv.  48; 


Aiioer  (TSHll).  1.  On  the  N.  bank  of  Arnon 
(Deut.  ii.  3G,  iii.  12,  iv.  48  ; Josh.  xii.  2, 

xiii.  9,  16 ; Judg.  xi.  2G ; 2 K.  x.  33  ; 

I Chr.  v.  8 ; Jer.  xlviii.  19).  Now  'Ara'ir, 

on  the  N.  edge  of  the  ravine  of  the  Mojeb , 
[9.]  2.  In  front  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  in 

the  land  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  34 ; Josh, 
xiii.  25;  Judg.  xi.  33;  2 Sam.  xxiv.  5). 
Not  known.  3.  Is.  xvii.  2.  Perhaps 
same  as  No.  2,  though  possibly  not  a 
proper  name  at  all.  4.  In  South  of 
Judah  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28).  Now  ’Ar’arali, 

II  miles  W.S.W.  of  Beersheba.  [9.] 

Arpad  ("ISIX),  a district  of  Syria  (2  Iv.  xviii. 
34,  xix.  13  : Is.  x.  9 ; Jer.  xlix.  23.  Else- 
where Arpliad,  and  possibly  Arvad). 

Arphad  (T2*1X),  Is.  xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13.  An 
inaccurate  version  of  Arpad. 

Arsaretii  ( Arsaretli ),  2 Esdr.  xiii.  45  only. 
Not  known. 

Aruboth  (n'lBIXn,  i.  e.  the  Arubboth),  a dis- 
trict (1  K.  iv.  10  only),  possibly  on  the  sea- 
shore of  Judah. 

Aremah  (HD-nx),  Judg.  ix.  41  only.  Possibly 
el-Ormah,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Nablus. 

Arvad  (TnX),  Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11  : see  also 
Gen.  x.  18;  1 Chr.  i.  10.  Elsewhere 
Aradus.  Now  Ruad,  an  island  N.  of  Tri- 
poli. [2.] 

Arvadite  ('“1V)X),  Gen.  x.  IS;  1 Chr.  i.  1G. 

Ascalon  A<tko.Awv),  the  Greek  form  of  Ash- 
kelon  (Judith  ii.  28 ; 1 Macc.  x.  86,  xi.  GO, 
xii.  33). 

Aser  (’Affrjp).  1.  The  Greek  form  of  Hazor 
(Tobit  i.  2).  2.  The  Greek  form  of  Asher 

(Luke  ii.  3G  ; Rev.  vii.  G). 

Ashan  (|£ty).  1.  In  the  low  country  of  J udah 

probably  at  its  S.  extremity  (Josh.  xv.  42, 
xix.  7 ; 1 Chr.  iv.  32),  unless  2 distinct 
places  are  intended.  Perhaps  also  Chor- 
ashan.  2.  A variation  of  Ain. 

Ashchenaz,  and  Ashkenaz  (1  j2'2’X),  a Japhetic 
people,  sprung  immediately  from  Gomer 
(Gen.  x.  3 ; 1 Chr.  i.  G ; Jer.  li.  27).  The 
name  possibly  contains  the  root  of  As-ia. 

Ashdod  (liltl’X),  one  of  the  5 cities  of  the 
Philistines  (Josh.  xi.  22,  xv.  4G,  47 ; 1 Sam. 
v.  1,  3,  5,  G,  7,  vi.  17;  2 Chr.  xxvi.  G; 
Neh.  xiii.  23,  24  ; Is.  xx.  1 ; Jer.  xxv.  20  ; 
Am.  i.  8,  iii.  9 ; Zeph.  ii.  4 ; Zech.  ix.  0). 
In  Apoc-r.  and  N.  T.  and  Greek  authors. 
Azotes.  Now  Esdud.  [9.] 

Ashdoth  Pisgah  (napan  rvnp’X),  Deut.  iii. 
17  ; Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii.  20 : also  Deut.  iv.  49, 
“ the  springs  of  F.”  See  also  Josh.  x.  40, 
xii.  8,  “ the  springs  ” only.  One  of  the 
ancient  features  or  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try about  the  lower  part  of  Jordan.  Not 
known. 

Asiidothites,  and  Ashdodites  (DHiip’X), 
Josh.  xiii.  3 ; Neh.  iv.  7.  In  the  A.  V. 
this  Hebrew  word  is  occasionally  rendered 
“ Ashdod.” 

Asher  (X'X),  the  tribe  of  Jacob’s  8th  son 
(Gen.  xxx.  13,  xxxv.  2G,  xlvi.  17,  xlix.  20 ; 


Exod.  i.4;  Num.  i.  13, 40,  41,  ii.  27,  vii.  72, 
x.  2G,  xiii.  13,  xxvi.  44,  46,  47,  xxxiv.  27 ; 
Deut.  xxvii.  13,  xxxiii.  24).  Its  allotment 
lay  on  the  shore  of  tho  Mediterranean, 
from  Dor  to  Zidon ; bounded  by  Manasseh, 
Issacliar,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xvii.  10,  11,  xix.  24,  31,  34,  xxi.  6,  30; 
Judg.  i.  31,  v.  17,  vi.  35,  vii.  23;  1 K.  iv. 
16:  1 Chr  ii.  2,  vi.  02.  74,  vii.  30,  40,  xii. 
36;  2 Chr.  xxx.  11  ; Ezek.  xlviii.  2,  3.  34. 
2.  A place  at  the  E.  end  of  the  boundary 
line  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  ('Josh, 
xvii.  7):  now  Yasir,  or  Teyastr,  between 
Nablus  and  lieisdn. 

Asherites  (H2'N),  tribesmen  of  Asher  (Judg. 
i.  32). 

Asiikelon,  Askelon  (p^iX’N),  one  of  the  5 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  the  most  remote 
of  all  (Judg.  i.  18,  xiv.  19  ; 1 Sam.  vi.  17; 
2 Sam.  i.  20  ; Jer.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5, 7 ; Amos 
i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7 ; Zech.  ix.  5).  [9.] 

Asiinah  (ruC’N),  two  cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
33  and  43);  both  in  the  maritime  lowland, 
and  both  unknown. 

Ashtaroth  or  Astaroth  (niinCT),  a city  in 
Bashan,  the  residence  of  king  Og  (Deut.  i. 
4;  Josh.  ix.  10,  xii.  4,  xiii.  12),  in  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  (xiii.  31),  and  allotted  to  the 
Gersbonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  71).  Also  called 
Be-eshterah.  Perhaps  Tell  'Ashtere  in 
Jaulan.  [9.] 

Ashteroth-karnaim  (D'3“lp  rnri’J’J?),  a city 

of  the  Rephaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  known  later 
as  Carnaim.  It  is  probably  a distinct 
place  from  the  preceding,  perhaps  the  mo- 
dern Sunamein,  30  miles  S.  of  Damascus. 

[9.] 

Ashurites  (n-lkl’N),  2 Sam.  ii.  9.  What  these 
were  is  uncertain. 

Asia  (^  ’A <nVj,  2 Esdr.  xv.  46,  xvi.  1 ; 1 Macc. 
viii.  6,  xi.  13,  xii.  39,  xiii.  32 ; 2 Macc.  iii.  3, 
x.  24 ; Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9,  xvi.  6,  xix.  10,  22, 

26,  27,  31  (“chief  of  Asia ” = Asiarchs, 
public  officers),  xx.  4, 1G,  18,  xxi.  27,  xxiv. 
18,  xxvii.  2;  1 Cor.  xvi.  19;  2 Cor.  i.  8; 
2 Tim.  i.  15 ; 1 Pet.  i.  1 ; Rev.  i.  4, 11.  Not 
“Asia,”  nor  “Asia  Minor,”  but  a region 
of  which  Ephesus  was  capital.  In  Rom. 
xvi.  5,  “Achaia”  should  be  “Asia.” 

Asphar,  the  pool  (\diacos  'Arrrpdp  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Thekoa  (1  Macc.  ix.  33).  Un- 
known. 

Asshcr  (“l-ltl’N),  the  Hebrew  form  of  Assyria 
(Gen.  x.  11;  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24;  IIos. 

xiv.  3.) 

Asshdrim  (D'TlK’N),  Gen.  xxv.  3. 

Assos  ("A <raos),  a seaport  town  in  Mysia,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium 
(Acts  xx.  13,  14).  [21] 

Assur  (l-’IB’R,  and  ’A acrovp),  Ezr.  iv.  2 ; Ps. 
lxxxiii.  8 ; 2 Esdr.  ii.  8 ; Judith  ii.  14,  v.  1, 
vi.  1,  17,  vii.  20,  24,  xiii.  15,  xiv.  3,  xv.  G, 
xvi.  4.  An  inaccurate  version  of  Asshur. 

Assyria  ("Vltl’N),  Gen.  ii.  14,  xxv.  18;  2 K. 

xv.  19,  20.  29,  xvi.  7-10,  IS,  xvii.  3-6,  23- 

27,  xviii.  7-33,  xix.  4-11, 17,  20,  32,  36,  xx. 
6,  xxiii.  29  ; 1 Chr.  v.  G,  26 ; 2 Chr.  xxviii. 
16,20,21,  xxx.  G,  xxxii.  1-11,  21,  22,  xxxiii. 
1 1 ; Ezra  vi.  22 ; Neh.  ix.  32  ; Is.  vii  17, 18, 
20,  viii.  4,  7,  x.  12,  xi.  11,  16,  xix.  23,  24, 
25,  xx.  1,  4,  6,  xxvii.  13,  xxxvi.  1,  2,  4,  8, 
13, 15, 10, 18,  xxxvii.  4,  6,  8,  10, 11, 18,  21, 
33,  37,  xxxviii.  G ; Jcr.  ii.  18,  36, 1.  17, 18; 
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Ezek.  xxiii.  7 ; IIos.  vii.  11,  viii.  9,  ix.  3, 
x.  0,  xi.  II ; Mic.  v.  G,  vii.  12 ; Nah.  iii.  18 ; 
Zoph.  ii.  13;  Zecli.  x.  10,  11  ; 1 Esdr.  vii. 
15;  2 Esdr.  xiii.  40.  [12,  14,  18.] 

Assyrian,  and  Assyrians  but  in  Ezok. 

'N  ’33),  2 K.  xix.  35;  Is.  xiv.  25,  xxiii.  13, 

xxx.  31,  xxxi.  8,  xxxvii.  3G,  lii.  4;  Lam. 
v.  G ; Ezek.  xvi.  28,  xxiii.  5,  9,  12,  23, 

xxxi.  3 ; IIos.  v.  13,  xi.  5,  xii.  1 ; Mai.  v. 
5,  6 ; 1 Esdr.  v.  69 ; 2 Esdr.  xv.  30,  33 ; 
Tob.  i.  2,  3;  Judith  i.  7,  11,  ii.  1,  4, 
iv.  1,  vii.  17,  18,  viii.  9,  ix.  7,  x.  11,  xii.  13, 
xiv.  2,  12,  19  ; Ecclus.  xlviii.  21  ; 1 Macc. 
vii.  41. 

A TAD,  TIIE  TIIRESIIING-FLOOR  OF 

“ beyond  Jordan”  (Gen.  1.  10,  11).  Per- 
haps Bolh-hoglah,  but  very  uncertain. 

Ataroth  (n'riOJJ).  1.  East  of  Jordan  in 
land  of  Jazer  and  Gilead  (Num.  xxxii.  3, 
34).  Not  known.  2.  On  boundary  of 
Ephraim  ( Josh.  xvi.  2, 7).  Possibly  ’Atdra, 
south  of  Bireh. 

Atarotii-addar  (T7N  '!?),  on  boundary  of  Ben- 
jamin, south  of  Bcth-horon  (Josh.  xvi.  5, 
xviii.  13).  Not  known. 

Athach  (T|nyn),  in  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  30).  Not  known. 

Athenians  (’A0i)va7oi),  Acts  xvii.  21. 

Athens  (’A0f;vai),  2 Macc.  vi.  1,  ix.  15  ; Acts 
xvii.  15,  16,  22,  xviii.  1 ; 1 Tliess.  iii.  1. 

[2L] 

Atroth  (moy),  in  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  35). 
Perhaps  accurately  Atroth-shoplian. 

Attalia  ('ATTuXda.),  seaport  town  in  Pam- 
phylia  (Acts  xiv.  25).  Now  Satulia. 

[21.] 

Ava  (N-iy,  i.  e.  Avva),  in  Assyria  (2  K.  xvii. 
24).  Elsewhere  Ivah,  and  now  probably 
Hit  on  the  Euphrates.  [12.] 

Aven  (]1X).  1.  A contraction  for  Beth-aven 

= Bethel  (Hos.  x.  8).  2.  In  Egypt 

(Ezek.  xxx.  17),  the  ancient  On  and  more 
modem  Heliopolis.  [7.] 

Aven,  the  plain  of  ('X  nyp'3),  Amos  i.  5. 
Probably  the  great  plain  of  Coele-Syria, 
the  Buka' a. 

A vim,  Ayims,  or  Avites,  the  (D'-iyn).  1.  A 

tribe  of  early  settlers  in  Palestine,  near 
Gaza,  displaced  by  the  Caplitorites  (Deut. 
ii.  23),  who  drove  them  northward,  where 
they  left  a trace  of  themselves  in  the  hills 
of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xiii.  3,  xviii.  23).  2. 

The  people  of  Ava  or  Ivah  in  Assyria 
(2  K.  xvii.  31). 

Avith  (rny),  in  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  55;  1 Chr. 

i.  46). 

Azal  (7VX),  Zecb.  xiv.  5.  Nothing  is  known 
of  it. 

Azekah  (npiy),  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  x.  10,  11,  xv.  35;  1 Sam.  xvii.  1 ; 
2 Chr.  xi.  9 ; Neh.  xi.  30  ; Jer.  xxxiv.  7). 
Possibly  Tell  Zalcariya,  near  Ain  Sliems  ; 
but  very  doubtful. 

Azem  (D>*y),  in  South  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
(Josh.  xv.  29,  xix.  3).  Elsewhere  Ezem. 
Azmaveth  (maty),  apparently  in  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3;  Ezr.  ii.  24;  Neh.  xii.  29). 
Elsewhere  Beth-nzmaveth  and  Bethsamos. 
Now  probably  Ilizmeh.  [9,  23.] 


Azmon  (|'lDyy),  on  the  south  boundary  of  the 
Holy  Land,  apparently  at  its  western  end 
(Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5 ; Josh.  xv.  4).  Possibly 
identical  with  Ileshmon. 

Aznoth-Tador  (“inn  niiTX).  on  boundary  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  34).  Not  known. 

Azotes  ("ACcoros),  the  Greek  form  of  Ashdod 
(Judith  ii.  28;  1 Macc.  iv.  15,  v.  68,  x.  77, 
78, 83, 84,  xi.  4,  xiv.  34,  xvi.  10;  Acts  viii. 
40).  Now  Hsdud. 

Azotus,  the  mount  (’A Cwtov  vpos),  1 Macc.  ix. 

15.  Probably  a corruption  of  the  text — 
iipos  for  upiov. 

Azzah  (n-ry),  the  more  correct  form  of  the 
name  Gaza  (Deut.  ii.  23 ; IK.  iv.  24  ; 
Jer.  xxv.  20).  Now  Ghuzzeh.  [9.] 

B. 

Baal  (^>y3),  in  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  33).  Else- 
where Baalath-beer,  and  Eamath-negeb. 

Baalah  (n^>y3).  1.  Josh.  xv.  9,  10 ; 1 Chr. 

xiii.  6.  Elsewhere  Baale  of  Judah,  Kirjath- 
Baal,  and  Kirjath-jearim.  Also  Mount 
Baalah  (Josh.  xv.  11).  Now  probably 
Kuriet  el-Enab.  [9.]  2.  In  south  of 

Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29;.  Elsewhere  Balah 
and  Bilhah. 

Baale  of  Judah  (ITTliV  ’8y3),  2 Sam.  vi.  2. 
Elsewhere  Baalah  or  Kirjath-jearim. 

Baalath  (H^yS),  in  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44;  1 K. 
ix.  18 ; 2 Chr.  viii.  6).  Not  known. 

Baalath-beer  (“1X3  '3),  in  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 
8).  Also  Eamath-negeb  and  Baal. 

Baal-gad  (“13  by3),  in  north  of  Holy  Land 
(Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7,  xiii.  5).  Not  known, 
unless  Baalbee. 

Baal-iiamon  (J)Dn  '3),  Cant.  viii.  11.  Else- 
where possibly  Balamo ; but  uncertain. 

Baal-hazob  (“11  yn  '3),  2 Sam.  xiii.  23.  Not 
known. 

Baal-hermon,  mount  (pD“li“l  '3  “in),  Judg.  iii. 
3 and  (simply  B.-hermon)  1 Chr.  v.  23. 
Probably  Mount  Hermon,  Jebel  es-Sheikli. 

Baal-meon  ' pyiD  '3),  a Eeubenite  town,  after- 
wards Moabite  (Num.  xxxii.  38 ; Josh.  xiii. 
17  ; 1 Chr.  v.  8 ; Ezek.  xxv.  9).  Elsewhere 
Beth-baal-meon,  Beth-meon,  and  perhaps 
Beon.  [9.] 

Baal-perazim  (D'y“13  '3),  scene  of  a victory 
of  David  over  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  v. 
20;  1 Chr.  xiv.  11).  Elsewhere  perhaps 
Mount  P. 

Baal-shalisha  '3),  2 K.  iv.  42.  Pro- 
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bably  connected  with  the  “ land  of  Sha- 
lisha.”  Not  known. 

Baal-tamar  (“ICFI  '3),  near  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin (Judg.  xx.  33).  Not  known. 

Baal-zephon  (}by  '3  , Exod.  xiv.  2,  9 ; Num. 
xxxiii.  7.  Not  known. 

Babel  (^33),  Gen.  x.  10,  xi.  9.  In  all  its 
other  occurrences  this  word  is  given  in  the 
Auth.  Version,  Babylon. 

Babylon  (^33),  2 K.  xvii.  24,  30,  xx.  12,  14, 
17,  18,  xxiv.  1,  7, 10,  11, 12.  15,  16,  17,  20, 
xxv.  1,  6,  7,  8,  11,  13,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 


27,  28;  1 Chr.  ix.  1 ; 2 Chr.  xxxii.  31, 
xxxiii.  11,  xxxvi.  6,  7,  10,  18,  20;  Ezr.  i. 
11,  ii.  1,  v.  12,  13,  14,  17,  vi.  1,  5,  vii.  6,  9. 

16,  viii.  1 ; Neh.  vii.  6,  xiii.  6 ; Esth.  ii.  6 ; 
Ps.  lxxxvii.  4,  cxxxvii.  1,8;  Is.  xiii.  1,19, 
xiv.  4,  22,  xxi.  9,  xxxix.  1, 3,  6,  7,  xliii.  14, 
xlvii.  1,  xlviii.  14,  20;  Jer.  xx.  4,  5,  6, 
xxi.  2,  4,  7, 10,  xxii.  25,  xxiv.  1,  xxv.  1,  9, 
1 1,  12,  xx  vii.  6,  s,  9,  n,  12, 13, 14,  16,  17, 
18,  20,  22,  xxviii.  2,  3,  4,  6,  11,  14,  xxix. 

1,  3,  4,  10,  15,  20,  21,  22,  28,  xxxii.  2,  3, 
4,  5,  28,  36,  xxxiv.  1,  2,  3,  7,  21,  xxxv. 
1 1,  xxxvi.  29,  xxxvii.  1,  17,  19,  xxxviii.  3, 

17,  is,  22,  23.  xxxix.  1,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  11, 
13,  xl.  1,  4,  5,  7,  9,  11,  xii.  2,  18,  xiii.  11, 
xliii.  3,  10,  xliv.  30,  xlvi.  2,  13,  26,  xlix. 

28,  30,  1.  1,  2,  8,  9,  13,  14,  16,  17,  18,  23, 
24,  28,  29,  34,  35,  42,  43,  45,  46,  li.  1,  2,  6, 
7,  8,  9, 11, 12,  24,  29,  30,  31,  33,  34,  35,  37, 
41, 42, 44,  47,  48,  49,  53,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59, 
60,  61,  64,  lii.  3,  4,  9, 10, 11, 12, 15,  17,  26, 
27,  31,  32,  34 ; Ezek.  xii.  13,  xvii.  12, 16. 20, 
xix.  9,  xxi.  19,  21,  xxiii.  15,  17,  23,  xxiv. 

2,  xxvi.  7,  xxix.  18,  19,  xxx.  10,  24,  25, 
xxxii.  11 ; Dan.  i.  1,  ii.  12,  14,  18,  24,  48, 
49,  iii.  1,  12,  30,  iv.  6,  29-30,  v.  7,  vii.  1 ; 
Zech.  ii.  7,  vi.  10;  1 Esdr.  i.  40,  41,  45, 
54,  56,  ii.  15,  iv.  44,  53,  57,  61,  v.  7,  vi. 
15,  16,  17,  18,  23,  26,  viii.  3,  6,  13,  28; 
2 Esdr.  iii.  1,  2,  28,  31,  xv.  46,  GO,  xvi.  1 ; 
Esth.  xi.  4;  Bar.  i.  1,  4,  9,  11,  12,  ii.  21, 
22,  24,  vi.  2,  3,  4 ; Bel  1,  23,  28,  34,  35,  36 ; 
1 Macc.  vi.  4 ; 2 Macc.  viii.  20 ; Matt.  i. 
11,  12,  17;  Acts  vii.  43;  1 Pet.  v.  13; 
Eev.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  19,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  2,  21. 

Babylonians  (N^>33,  and  *733  '33),  Ezr.  iv.  9 ; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  15,  17,  23 ; Bar.  i.  2 ; Bel  3 ; 
Sus.  1,  5. 

Babylonish  (3y3tP,  i.  e.  Shinar),  Josh.  vii.  21. 

Baca,  valley  of  (N33H  pey),  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6. 
Not  known. 

Baharumite,  the  (np-nnsn),  1 Chr.  xi.  33 ; 

native  of  Bahurim.  And  see  Barhumite. 
Bahurim  (D'“iri3),  2 Sam.  iii.  16,  xvi.  5,  xvii. 
IS,  xix.  16  ; 1 K.  ii.  8.  Apparently  on  the 
road  from  the  Jordan  Valley  to  Jerusalem ; 
but  not  known. 

Balah  ( nb),  in  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix. 
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3 j : elsewhere  Baalah  and  Bilhah. 

Balamo  CBa.Aap.ciiv  , near  Dothaim  (Judith  viii. 
3 j : perhaps  a corruption  of  Baal-hamon. 

Bamoth  (niD3),  high  places  of  worship  in 

Moab  (Num.  xxi.  19,  20).  Probably  also 
Bamoth-Baal. 

Bamoth-baal  (^’3  niC3),  in  Moab  (Josh.  xiii. 
17 ; in  Num.  xxii.  41,  it  is  translated  “the 
high  places  of  Baal").  Elsewhere  it  is 
Bamoth.  Not  known. 

Barbarian,  Barbarous  (0ctpj3apos),  2 Macc.  ii. 
22,  x.  4,  xv.  2 ; Acts  xxviii.  2,  4 ; Eom. 
i.  14  ; 1 Cor.  xiv.  11 ; Col.  iii.  11. 
Barhumite,  the  (’Drnsn),  2 Sam.  xxiii.  31 ; 
native  of  Bahurim. 

Bascama  (BatTKaud),  in  Gilead,  the  scene  Oi 
Judas  Maccabaeus’  death  (1  Macc.  xiii.  23). 
Not  known. 

Bashan  (|2'3n),  a district  east  of  Jordan,  ex- 
tending from  Gilead  to  Hermon,  and  from 
the  Jordan  Valley  to  Salchah ; and  em- 
bracing the  4 (later)  provinces  of  Gaula- 
nitis,  Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Batanaea 
(Num.  xxi.  33,  xxxii.  33;  Deut.  i.  4,  iii.  1, 

3,  4, 10, 11, 13,  iv.  43,  47,  xxix.  7,  xxxii.  14, 
xxxiii.  22;  Josh.  ix.  10,  xii.  4,  5,  xiii.  11, 
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12,  30,  31,  xvii.  1,  5,  xx.  8,  xxi.  0,  27, 
xxii.  7 ; IK.  iv.  13,  10 ; 2 K.  x.  33 ; 
1 Chr.  v.  11,  12,  1G,  23,  vi.  G2,  71 ; Neh. 
ix.  22;  Ps.  xxii.  12,  lxviii.  15,  22,  cxxxv. 
11,  cxxxvi.  20;  Is.  ii.  13,  xxxiii.  9;  Jer. 
xxii.  20,  1.  19;  Ezek.  xxvii.  G,  xxxix.  18; 
Amos  iv.  1;  Micak  vii.  14;  Null.  i.  4; 
Zech.  xi.  2).  The  present  Anl  el-Bathanyeh 
represents  the  smaller  district  of  Batanaea, 
a portion  only  of  the  old  Bashan.  [9.] 

Basiian-havoth-jair  (“I'M'  17-17  '3),  the  name 
given  to  Argob  after  its  conquest  by  Jan- 
sen t.  iii.  14). 

Bathrabbim,  the  gate  of  (D'37  173  7yt2), 
one  of  the  gates  of  Ileskbon  (Cant.  vii.  4). 

Bath-zacharias  (Baiflfaxapi'a),  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Betbsura  (1  Macc.  vi.  32,  33), 
now  Beit  Sakdriyeh,  about  5 miles  S.  of 
Bethlehem.  [9.] 

Bealotii  (nibyB),  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  24).  Not  known. 

Bean,  Children  of  (v'loi  BaicL),  a predatory 
tribe  (1  Macc.  v.  4). 

Bebai  (Bjjj Sal),  Judith  xv.  4.  Not  known. 

BECTILETH,  THE  PLAIN  OF  (t b ireStov  BatKTl- 
AatS),  between  Nineveh  and  Cilicia  (Judith 
ii.  21).  Perhaps  a corruption  of  “ the 
plain  of  Bekaa  but  quite  uncertain. 

Beer  (7553),  i.  e.  “ well.”  1.  Beyond  the 
Arnon  (Num.  xxi.  16).  Possibly  identical 
with  Beer-elim.  2.  Judg.  ix.  21.  Not 
known. 

Beer-elim  (D'^55  '3),  on  the  (south?)  boundary 
of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  8).  Possibly  identical 
with  Beer  No.  1.  Not  known. 

Beer-lahai-roi  ('XT  ’17^  '3),  a well  between 
Kadesh  and  Shur  (Gen.  xvi.  14 ; also  in 
the  Hebr.  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  11).  Elsewhere 
the  well  Laliai-roi.  Not  known. 

Beeroth  (7117X3),  one  of  the  four  Hivite  or  Gi- 
beouite  cities ; allotted  to  Benjamin  (Josh, 
ix.  17,  xviii.  25 ; 2 Sam.  iv.  2 ; Ezr.  ii.  25  ; 
Neh.  vii.  29).  Now  el-Bireh , 10  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem.  Elsewhere  Berotli.  [23.] 

Beeroth  of  the  Children  of  Jaakan  ('33  '3 
}pJPj,  a group  of  wells  in  the  wilderness 
(Deut.  x.  6).  Elsewhere  Bene-jaakan. 

Beerothite  ('177X3),  2 Sam.  iv.  2,  3,  5,  9, 
xxiii.  37.  Elsewhere  Berotkite. 

Beer-sheba  (J?3t2  '3  and  y3t2  '3),  an  ancient 
and  famous  well  on  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Holy  Land  (Gen.  xxi.  14,  31-33,  xxii. 
19,  xxvi.  23,  33,  xxviii.  10,  xlvi.  1,  5 ; 
Josh.  xv.  28,  xix.  2 ; 1 Sam.  viii.  2;  2 Sam. 
xxiv.  7 ; IK.  xix.  3 ; 2 K.  xii.  1 ; 1 Chr. 
iv.  28 ; 2 Chr.  xxiv.  1 ; Neh.  xi.  27,  30  ; 
Amos  v.  5,  viii.  14).  Besides  the  above  it 
is  employed  as  follows  to  denote  the  ex- 
treme border  of  the  Holy  Laud  (Judg.  xx. 
1 ; 1 Sam.  iii.  20 ; 2 Sam.  iii.  10,  xvii.  10, 
xxiv.  2,  15;  IK.  iv.  25;  2 K.  xxiii.  8; 
1 Chr.  xxi.  2;  2 Chr.  xix.  4,  xxx.  5). 
Now  Bir  es-Seba.  [7,  9.] 

Beeshterah  (771752313),  in  Manasseh  beyond 
Jordan,  allotted  to  Gershonite  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  27).  Elsewhere  Asbtaroth.  [7.] 

Bela  (y*?3),  one  of  the  5 cities  of  the  plain, 
afterwards  called  Zoar  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8). 

Belmaim  (B eAdefi),  apparently  south  of  Do- 
thaim  (Judith  vii.  3). 


Belmen  (BeApeV),  between  Bethhoron  and 
Jericho  (Judith  iv.  4).  Not  known. 

Bene-berak  (p73  '33),  in  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46;. 
Not  known. 

Bene-jaakan  (Jp3J'  '3),  the  tribe  of  Jaakan  or 
Akan  the  Horite.  It  is  used  as  an  abbre- 
viation for  Beeroth  (the  wells  of  the) 
Bene-jaakan  (Num.  xxxiii.  31,  32). 

Benjamin  (J't3'33),  tho  tribe  of  the  youngest 
son  of  Jacob.  Its  allotment  lay  between 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  immediately  north 
of  Jerusalem  (Gen.  xxxv.  18,  24,  xlii.  4, 
36,  xliii.  14,  15,  16,  29,  34,  xliv.  12,  xlv. 

12,  14,  22,  xlvi.  19,  21,  xlix.  27;  Exod.  i. 
3;  Num.  i.  11,  36,  37,  ii.  22,  vii.  60,  x.  24, 

xiii.  9,  xxvi.  38,  41,  xxxiv.  21 ; Deut. 
xxvii.  12,  xxxiii.  12;  Josh,  xviii.  11,  20, 
21,  28,  xxi.  4,  17 ; Judg.  i.  21,  v.  14,  x.  9, 
xix.  14,  xx.  3,  4,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17,  18, 

20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  28,  30,  31, 32,  35,  36,  39, 
41,  43,  44,  46,  48,  xxi.  1,  6,  13,  14,  15,  16, 
17,  18,  20,  21,  23;  1 Sam.  iv.  12,  ix.  1,  16, 

21,  x.  2,  20,  21,  xiii.  2,  15,  16,  xiv.  16; 
2 Sam.  ii.  9,  15,  25,  31,  iii.  19,  iv.  2,  xix. 
17,  xxi.  14,  xxiii.  29:  1 K.  iv.  18,  xii.  21, 
23,  xv.  22 ; 1 Chr.  ii.  2,  vi.  60, 65,  vii.  6, 10, 
viii.  1,  40,  ix.  3,  4,  7,  xi.  31,  xii.  2,  16,  29, 

xxi.  6,  xxvii.  21 ; 2 Chr.  xi.  1,  3,  10, 12,  23, 

xiv.  8,  xv.  2,  8,  9,  xvii.  17,  xxv.  5,  xxxi.  1, 
xxxiv.  9,  32  ; Ezr.  i.  5,  iv.  1,  x.  9,  32 ; Neh. 
iii.  23,  xi.  4,  7,  31,  36,  xii.  34  ; Ps.  lxviii. 
27,  lxxx.  2 ; Jer.  i.  1,  vi.  1 , xvii.  26,  xxxii.  8, 
44,  xxxiii.  13,  xxxvii.  12;  Ezek.  xlviii.  22, 
23,24,32;  Hos.  v.  8;  Obad.  19  ; lEsdr.  ii. 
8,  v.  66,  ix.  5 ; Esth.  xi.  2 ; 2 Macc.  iii.  4 ; 
Acts  xiii.  21 ; Eom.  xi.  1 ; Phil.  iii.  5 ; 
Rev.  vii.  8.) 

Benjamin,  high  gate,  or  gate,  of  (r3  7yt2 
p'byn),  at  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii. 

13,  xxxviii.  7 ; Zech.  xiv.  10).  Doubtless 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  present  Da- 
mascus gate. 

Benjamite  ('Tip'  t2'55  and  ')  J3),  Judg.  xix. 

16,  xx.  35,  36,  40,  43 ; 1 Sam.  ix.  1,  4,  21, 

xxii.  7 ; 2 Sam.  xvi.  11,  xix.  16,  xx.  1 ; 
1 K.  ii.  8 ; 1 Chr.  xxvii.  12 ; Esth.  ii.  5 ; 
Ps.  vii.  title. 

Beon  ()’y2),  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxii.  3).  Probably  a contraction  of 
Beth-meon. 

Berachah,  valley  of  (7373  ptpy),  in  which 
Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  “ blessed  ” 
Jehovah  after  the  slaughter  of  their 
enemies  (2  Chr.  xx.  26).  Probably  Berei- 
Jcut,  West  of  Tekua.  [9.] 

Berea  (BepoTa).  1.  In  Macedonia  (Acts  xvii. 
10,  13).  Now  Verria,  in  Roumelia.  [21.] 
2.  (2  Macc.  xiii.  4.)  Now  Aleppo.  3. 
In  Judaea  (1  Macc.  ix.  4).  Possibly  el- 
Bireh,  10  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem.  [23.] 

Bered  (773),  in  South  of  Palestine,  near  the 
well  Laliai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14).  Probably 
el-Khulasah,  12  miles  S.  of  Beerslieba. 

[7-] 

Berites  (D'72),  2 Sam.  xx.  14.  Possibly  a 
corruption  of  '73,  Ckerethites.  But  un- 
certain. 

Beroth  (BripaiB),  1 Esdr.  v.  19 : same  as  Bee- 
roth and  el-Bireh. 

Berothah,  Berothai  (717173,  '17173),  Ezek. 

xlvii.  16  ; 2 Sam.  viii.  8.  Not  yet  known. 
Berothite,  the  ('17737),  1 Chr.  xi.  39.  Else- 
where Beerothite. 


Besor,  the  brook  (711237  ^71),  south  of  Ziklag 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21).  Not  yet  known. 

Betah  (703),  in  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  8).  Else- 
where Tibhath.  Perhaps  Taibeh,  between 
Palmyra  and  Aleppo  ; but  very  uncertain. 

Betane  {Berdv-q),  Jud.  i.  9.  Possibly  Bata- 
naea or  Bashan ; but  very  uncertain. 

Beten  (]D3),  on  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  25).  Not  known. 

Bethabara  ( B-q6a.l3a.pd ),  beyond  Jordan  (John 
i.  28).  Possibly  a corruption  of  Beth- 
ni m rah,  in  which  case  it  may  be  Nimrin, 
on  the  road  from  Jericho  to  es-Salt.  Pos- 
sibly also  identical  with  Beth-barah.  But 
the  oldest  MSS.  have  Bethany  instead. 

Bethanath  (my  17'3),  a fortified  city  of  Naph- 
tali  (Josh.  xix.  38  ; Judg.  i.  33).  Not 
known. 

Beth-anoth  (niiy  '3),  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  59).  Possibly  Beit-'ainun. 

Bethany  (B -pdavid).  1.  On  the  Mount  of 

Olives  (Matt.  xxi.  17,  xxvi.  6 ; Mark  xi.  1, 
11,  12,  xiv.  3;  Luke  xix.  29,  xxiv.  50; 
John  xi.  1, 18,  xii.  1).  The  modern  el  ’Aza- 
riyeh.  [23.]  2.  In  John  i.  28,  the  best 

MSS.  have  Bethany  for  Bethabara. 

Beth-arabah  (737y7  '3),  in  the  wilderness 
(midbar)  of  Judah,  probably  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  boundary  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  6,  61, 
xviii.  22).  Not  known. 

Beth-aram  (D77  '3,  i.  e.  Beth-haram),  a town 

of  Gad  in  the  valley  (not  Jordan  valley), 
Josh.  xiii.  27.  Afterwards  Livias.  Pro- 
bably situated  in  Wady  Seir.  Possibly 
identical  with  Beth-haran. 

Beth-arbel  (^553755  '3),  Hos.  x.  14.  Possibly 
Arbela,  the  modern  Irbid.  West  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee.  [20.] 

Beth-aven  ((IX  '3),  in  Benjamin,  East  of 
Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2;  1 Sam.  xiii.  5,  xiv. 
23).  Wilderness  (pusture  ground)  of  B. 
(Josh,  xviii.  12).  Used  as  a synonym  for 
Bethel  (Hos.  iv.  15,  v.  8,  x.  5). 

Beth-azmaveth  (niDiy  '3),  in  Benjamin  (Neh. 
vii.  28).  Elsewhere  Azmaveth  and  Beth- 
samos.  Now  possibly  Hizmeli.  [23.] 

Beth-baal-meon  (liyp  7J?3  '3),  in  Reuben,  on 
the  Jfis/ior  or  downs  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  Else- 
where Baal-meon,  Beth-meon,  and  Beon. 
Now  probably  Ma’in.  [9.] 

Beth-barah  (773  '3),  Judg.  vii.  24.  Not 
known.  Probably  a ford  south  of  Beisan, 
and  possibly  identical  with  Bethabara. 

Beth-basi  (Baiflj 8atr(),  in  the  “ desert,”  i.  e. 
probably  the  Jordan  valley  (1  Macc.  ix. 
62,  64).  Should  possibly  be  Betk-Keziz. 
See  Keziz. 

Beth-birei  ('503  '3),  in  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31 ). 
Probably  Betk-Lebaoth.  Not  known. 

Beth-car  (73  '3),  west  of  Mizpek,  the  site  of 
the  stone  Eben-ezer  (1  Sam.  vii.  11).  Not 
known. 

Beth-dagon  (jin  '3).  Probably  Philistine 
settlements.  1.  In  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41).  Not  known.  2. 
On  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27  . 
3.  The  temple  of  Dagon  at  Azotus  (Ask- 
dod),  1 Macc  x.  83. 
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Beth-diblathaim  '2),  in  Moab  (Jer. 

xlviii.  22).  Elsewhere  Almon-Diblathaim, 
and  Diblathaim. 

liETH-EL  '2).  1.  A town  and  sanctuary  in 

central  Palestine  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(though  also  given  to  Ephraim) : the  seat 
of  one  of  the  golden  calves  (Gen.  xii.  8, 
xiii.  3,  xxviii.  19,  xxxi.  13,  xxxv.  1,  3,  6, 
8,  15,  10 ; Josh.  vii.  2,  viii.  9,  12,  17,  xii.  9, 
xvi.  2,  xviii.  13,  22;  Judg.  i.  22,  23,  iv. 
5,  xxi.  19;  1 Sam.  vii.  16,  x.  3;  1 K.  xii. 
29,  32,  33,  xiii.  1,  4,  10,  11,  32;  2 K.  ii.  2, 
3,  23,  x.  29,  xvii.  28,  xxiii.  4,  15, 17,  19 ; 

1 Chr.  vii.  28;  2 Chr.  xiii.  19;  Ezr.  ii.  28; 
Nell.  vii.  32,  xi.  31  ; Jer.  xlviii.  13 ; Hos. 
x.  15,  xii.  4 ; Amos  iii.  14,  iv.  4,  v.  5,  G, 
vii.  10,  13  ; 1 Macc.  ix.  50.  [9,  23.] 

2.  In  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xii.  1G; 

1 Sam.  xxx.  27).  Elsewhere  Chesil, 
Bethul,  Bothuel. 

Bethel,  Mount  ('2  “in),  Josh.  xvi.  1 ; 1 Sam. 
xiii.  2 ; probably  the  highland  district 
around  Bethel. 

Beth-emek  (pOlin  '2),  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27). 
Not  known. 

Betiier,  the  mountains  of  (inn  nn),  Cant, 
ii.  17.  Not  known. 

Bethesda  (Br/BeaSd),  a pool  at  Jerusalem,  near 
the  sheep-gate  or  market,  with  a cloister  of 
five  porches  (John  v.  2).  Not  identified. 

Beth-ezel  (?VXH  '2),  probably  in  Philistia 
(Mic.  i.  11).  " 

Beth-gader  (Y1J  '2),  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  51). 
Possibly  identical  with  Geder. 

Beth-gamul  (>1D3  '2),  in  Moab,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Mishor  or  down-country  (Jer. 
xlviii.  23).  Not  identified. 

Beth-hac-cerem  (D12n  '2),  a beacon  station 
(and  therefore  a lofty  point)  near  Tekoa 
(Jer.  vi.  1 ; Neh.  iii.  14).  Possibly  the 
“ Frank  mountain”  (Jebel  Fureidis).  [9.] 

Beth-haran  (pH  '2),  fortified  town  of  Gad 
(Num.  xxxii.  36).  Probably  elsewhere 
called  Beth-aram. 

Beth-iiogla,  or  B.  hoglah  '2),  a town 

of  Benjamin,  on  the  boundary  between  it 
and  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii.  19,  21). 
Perhaps  also  Atad  ; and  now  probably  at 
or  near  Ain  Hajla,  between  Jericho  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  [9.] 

Beth-horon  (j’nin  '2),  two  villages  (the  “up- 
per B.”  and  the  “ lower  B.”)  on  the  road 
from  Gibeon  to  the  maritime  plain  (Josh, 
x.  10, 11 ; 1 Macc.  iii.  24),  on  the  boundary 
between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xvi.  3,  5,  xviii.  13, 14) ; counted  to  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xxi.  22  ; 1 Chr.  vii.  24),  and  allotted 
to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  68). 
See  also  1 Sam.  xiii.  18 ; 1 K.  ix.  17  ; 

2 Chr.  viii.  5,  xxv.  13  ; 1 Macc.  iii.  16,  vii. 

39,  ix.  50;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  G.  Elsewhere 
Bethoron.  Undoubtedly  the  modern  Beit- 
tir,  et  Tahta,  and  el  Folia.  [23.] 

Beth-jesiiimoth  and  B.  jesimoth  (nbB^H  '2), 
in  Moab,  probably  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Num. 
xxxiii.  49 ; Josh.  ^ii.  3,  xiii.  20 ; Ezek. 
xxv.  9). 

Beth-lebaoth  (niX2(?  '2),  in  Simeon  (Josh, 
xix.  6).  Elsewhere  Lebaoth,  and  pro- 
bably Beth-birei. 


Bkth-LEiiem  (Dr6  '3),  two  places  in  Palestine. 
1.  The  birthplace  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  4, 
xvii.  15,  xx.  6,  28);  anciently  Ephratah 
(Gen.  xxxv.  19,  xlviii.  7 ; 1 Chr.  iv.  4). 
Sometimes  B.-judah,  or  of  Judac-a  (Judg. 
xvii.  7,  8,  9,  xix.  1,  2,  18;  Iiuth  i.  1,  2 ; 
1 Sam.  xvii.  12;  Matt.  ii.  1,  5.)  Scene  of 
Butli  (Ruth  i.  19, 22,  ii.  4,  iv.  11).  Burial- 
place  of  Joab’s  family  (2  Sam.  ii.  32). 
Occupied  by  Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14  ; 
1 Chr.  xi.  16).  Its  well  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15, 
1G;  1 Chr.  xi.  1G,  17,  18).  Fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chr  xi.  6).  Inn  there  (Jer. 
xii.  17 ; Luke  ii.  7).  Birthplace  of  our  Lord 
(Matt.  ii.  8,  16;  Luke  ii.  4,  15;  John  vii. 
42).  See  also  2 Sam.  xxiii.  24 ; 1 Chr.  xi. 
26  ; Ezr.  ii.  21 ; Neh.  vii.  26.  Now  Beit- 
lahrrt.  [9.  23.]  2.  In  Zebulun  (Josh, 

xix.  15).  Probably  residence  of  Ibzan 
(Judg.  xii.  8).  Now  Beit-lahm,  G miles 
W.  of  Nazareth. 

Bethleiiem-Ephrataii  (niTlEN  '2),  Mic.  v.  2. 

Bethlehemite  cpn^n  JT3),  1 Sam.  xvi.  1, 18, 
xvii.  58 ; 2 Sam.  xxi.  19. 

Beth-lomon  (Bai9\u)fj.wv\  a corruption  of  Beth- 
lehem (1  Esdr.  v.  17 ). 

Beth-maachah  (npi??3  '3),  apparently  a district 
(2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15).  Probably  identical 
with  Maachah. 

Beth-marcaboth  (nh““42n  '2),  in  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  5 ; 1 Chr.  iv.  31).  Not  yet 
known. 

Beth-meon  (jiyp  '3),  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  Elsewhere 
Beth-baal-meon. 

Beth-ndirau  (m»3  '3),  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 

“in  the  valley”  (Josh.  xiii.  27);  fortified 
by  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  36).  Possibly  Beth- 
abara.  Now  probably  Nalir  Nimrin.  [9.] 

Bethoron  (BatOwpur).  A corruption  of  Beth- 
horon  (Judith  iv.  4). 

Beth-palet  (D*?S  '3),  in  “South”  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  27).  Elsewhere  Betli-phelet. 
Not  yet  known. 

Beth-pazzez  (f-IIS  '3),  in  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
21).  Not  yet  known. 

Beth-peor  ("lijfS  '3),  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
(Deut.  iii.  29,  iv.  46) ; marks  the  burial- 
place  of  Moses  (xxxiv.  6);  afterwards  in 
Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  20).  Not  known. 

Beth-phage  (BriBcpayh),  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  near  Bethany  (Matt.  xxi.  1 ; Mark 
xi.  1 ; Luke  xix.  29).  Possibly  west  of 
Bethany,  but  not  known. 

Beth-phelet  (bSe  '3),  incorrectly  put  for 
Beth-palet  (Neh.  xi.  26). 

Beth-reiiob  (21  ITl  '3),  not  far  from  Laish 

(Judg.  xviii.  28);  one  of  the  little  king- 
doms of  Syria  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  Also  called 
Rehob.  Possibly  around  the  modern 
Hunin. 

Bethsaida  ( Bri6<rai5d).  1.  Bethsaida  of  Ga- 
lilee (John  xii.  21),  native  place  of  Andrew 
and  Peter  (John  i.  44),  in  the  land  of 
Gennesaretlr  (Mark  vi.  45),  near  Caper- 
naum (Matt.  xi.  21 ; Luke  x.  13).  Not 
known,  but  possibly  at  Tabigliah,  near 
Khan  Minyeh.  [20.]  2.  On  the  opposite 

(east)  side  of  the  lake  (Luke  ix.  10  ; Mark 
viii.  22).  Afterwards  Julias,  and  now 
possibly  at  et-Tell,  east  of  the  Jordan, 
3 miles  N.  of  the  Lake.  [20.] 


BETn-SAMOS  (BaiOairpwO),  1 Esdr.  v.  18.  Else- 
where Bcth-azmaveth. 

Betiisan  ( BaiOirac),  1 Macc.  v.  52,  xii.  40,  41. 
The  Greek  form  of  Bethshean. 

Betii-shan  (]C’  '2),  1 Sam.  xxxi.  10, 12  ; 2 Sam. 
xxi.  12.  A variation  of  Bethshean. 

Bethshean  (]Nt?  '3),  in  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii. 
11),  but  belonging  to  Manasseh  1 1 Chr. 
vii.  29),  though  never  cleared  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  (Josh.  xvii.  16;  Judg.  i.  27).  On 
its  walls  were  fastened  the  bodies  of  Saul 
and  his  sons  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12  ; 2 Sam. 
xxi.  12).  See  also  1 K.  iv.  12 ; 1 Macc.  v. 
52,  xii.  40,  41.  In  some  of  these  passages 
it  is  Bethshan,  and  Bethsan.  Afterwards 
Seythopolis,  and  now  Beisdn.  [9,  20.] 

Beth-shemesh  (K'ptl'  '3)  1.  On  north  bound- 

ary of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  Allotted  to 
the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  16;  1 Chr.  vi.  59;. 
Scene  of  the  return  of  the  Ark  from  Phi- 
listia (1  Sam.  vi.  9-20).  One  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  cities  (1  K.  iv.  9).  See  also 
2 K.  xiv.  11,13;  2 Chr.  xxv.  21,  23,  xxviii. 
18.  Identical  with  Ir-shemesh,  and  per- 
haps with  Mount  Heres.  Now  Ain-Shems, 
14  miles  W.  of  Jerusalem.  [9.]  2.  In 

Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22).  Not  known. 
3.  Fortress  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38 ; 
Judg.  i.  33).  Not  known.  4.  Helio- 
polis in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliii.  13).  Elsewhere 
On  and  Aven. 

Bethshemite  ('tl’tOtl’n  '3),  1 Sam.  vi.  14,  18. 

Beth-shittah  (ni2E,n  '3),  probably  on  the  Jor- 
dan (Judg.  vii.  22);  but  not  known. 

Bethsura  (Bcud<rovf>a\  the  form  employed 
throughout  the  Maccabees  for  Bethzur 
(1  Macc.  iv.  29,  61,  vi.  7,  26,  31,  49,  50, 
ix.  52,  x.  14,  xi.  65,  xiv.  7 ; 2 Macc.  xi.  5, 
xiii.  19,  22). 

Beth-tappuah  (man  '3),  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  53);  now 
probably  Teffuli,  4 miles  west  of  Hebron. 


of  the  name  elsewhere  Bethul. 

Bethul  (Vin2),  in  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4 . Else- 
where Betkuel,  Chesil,  and  perhaps  Bethel. 

Bethulia  (BeruAoiia),  site  of  the  events  in 
Judith  (iv.  6,  vi.  10,  11,  14,  vii.  1,  3,  6,  13, 
20,  viii.  3,  11,  x.  6,  xi.  9,  xii.  7,  xiii.  10, 
xv.  3,  6,  xvi.  21,  23).  Perhaps  Sanur, 
between  Sebastiyeh  and  Jenin ; but  very 
uncertain. 

Beth-zur  (TVi  '3),  in  the  highlands  of  Judah 
(Josh,  xv.58),  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr. 
xi.  7).  See  Neh.  iii.  16,  and  1 Chr.  ii.  45. 
An  important  place  in  the  Maccabean  wars. 
Elsewhere  Beth-sura.  Now  Beit-sur,  on  the 
main  road  4 miles  N.  of  Hebron.  [9.] 

Betolius  (BeniAios),  1 Esdr.  v.  21.  Bethel. 

Betomestham  and  Bethomasthem  (B erogt- 
<r$aifi  and  BaiTOfiaadatp.),  near  Esdraelon 
and  Dothaim  (Judith  iv.  6,  xv.  4).  Not 
known. 

Betondi  (D'lb2),  in  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26).  Not 
known. 

Bezek  (pT3).  1.  In  Judah,  the  residence  of 

Adonibezek  (Judg.  i.  4,  5) ; a distinct  place 
from,  2.  in  1 Sam.  xi.  8,  which  is  pro- 
bably Bezik  or  Absik,  N.  of  Tubaz. 

Bezer  in  the  wilderness  (“i3T22  “1X3),  a 
town  of  Reuben  in  the  Mishor,  allotted  to 
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tlio  Mcrarites,  and  a city  of  refuge  (Deut. 
iv.  43 ; Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  78). 

ISf.zetii  (B-n(eO),  near  Jerusalem  (1  Macc.  vii. 
19).  Not  known. 

Bileam  (01/^3),  in  western  Manasseh  (1  Chr. 
vi.  70).  Elsewhere  Ibleam  and  Gatli- 
rirnmon. 

Bilhah  i'nn^3),  town  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  29). 
Also  Baalah  and  Balah. 

Bithron  (I’nnan),  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
between  it  and  Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  ii.  29). 
Not  known. 

Bithynia  (BiSuWo),  a district  of  Asia  Minor, 
bordering  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the 
Euxine,  on  the  S.W.  portion  of  the  latter 
(Acts  xvi.  7 ; 1 Pet.  i.  1).  [21.] 

Bizjothjah  (rvni'T3),  in  “ South”  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  28).  Not  known. 

Bociiim  (D'D3n),  west  of  Jordan,  near  Gilgal 
(Judg.  ii.  1.  5).  Not  known. 

Bohan,  stone  of  (P'3  J3N),  on  the  boundary 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh,  xv  G, 
xviii.  17).  Not  known. 

Boskath  (npV3),  2 K.  xxii.  1.  Inaccurately 
put  for  Bozkath. 

Bosor  (BocJp),  in  Gilead  (1  Macc.  v.  26,  3G). 
Probably  Bezer. 

Bosora  (B orrapa.  and  Borroppa),  in  Gilead 
(1  Macc.  v.  26,  28).  Probably  Bozrah. 

Bozez  (]*V13),  one  of  the  two  “teeth  of  rock” 
below  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4). 

Bozkath  (np)»3),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  39).  Elsewhere  Boskath 

Bozeah  (mV3).  1.  In  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 

33 ; 1 Chr.  i.  44  ; Is.  xxxiv.  6,  lxiii.  1 ; 
Jer.  xlix.  13,  22;  Am.  i.  12;  Mic.  ii.  12). 
Now  el-Busaireli,  S.E.  of  Dead  Sea.  [7.] 
2.  In  the  Mishor  (Jer.  xlviii.  24).  Pos- 
sibly Busrah,  near  the  south  of  the  Hauran : 
but  doubtful.  [9.] 


C. 

Cabbon  (fl33),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  40).  Not  known. 

Cabul  (>133).  1.  On  the  boundary  of  Asher 

f.Tosh.  xix.  27).  Now  probably  Kabul, 
between  Alika  and  Jefat.  [9.] 

2.  A district,  probably  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (1  K.  ix.  13). 

Cades-barne  (KaSrjs  Bapmj),  Judith  v.  14. 
Kadesh-barnea. 

Caesarea  (Kaarap^la),  a city  of  Palestine. 
Originally  “ Strato’s  tower,”  but  built  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  named  Caesarea- 
Sebaste.  Eesidence  of  Philip  (Acts  viii. 
40,  xxi.  8,  16),  and  of  Cornelius  (x.  1,  24, 
xi.  1 1).  Scene  of  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
(xii.  19).  Visited  by  St.  Paul  (ix.  30,  xviii. 
22,  xxi.  8,  1G,  xxiii.  23,  33,  xxv.  1,  4,  6, 
13)  and  St.  Peter  (x.  24 ).  Now  Kaisariyeh, 
half  way  between  Jaffa  and  Tanturah  : 
full  of  Koman  remains.  [19,  21.] 

CAESAREA  PHILIPPI  (Kanrapela  fi  <f>iAhr7roi/),  a 
town  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan ; formerly 
Panium ; enlarged  by  Herod,  and  com- 
pleted by  Philip,  from  whom  it  took  its 
name.  Visited  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  xvi.  13  ; 
Mark  viii.  27).  Now  Baidas.  [19.] 


Cain  (})pn),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  (Josh. 

xv.  57).  Not  known. 

Calah  (nP3),  an  ancient  city  of  Assyria  (Gen. 

x.  11).  Perhaps  the  modern  Nimrud.  [1.] 
Caleb  (3^3),  1 Sam.  xxx.  30.  The  district 
allotted  to  Caleb  Drobably  at  or  about 
Carmel  of  Judah. 

Calneh  (n^3),  oi'Calno('H^3),  an  ancient  city 
of  Assyria  (Gen.  x.  10  ; Is.  x.  9 ; Amos  vi. 
2).  Possibly  Niffer,  on  the  left  bank  of 
Euphrates,  S.E.  of  Babylon.  Elsewhere 
Canneh.  [1.] 

Calvary  (.Kpaviov  ■ calvaria),  adopted  literally 
from  the  Vulgate  in  Luke  xxiii.  33,  in- 
stead of  translating  the  Greek  word  by 
“ scull,”  as  in  the  three  other  Gospels. 
No  “ mount  ” is  mentioned  in  the  original. 

Camon  (pi3p),  burial-place  of  Jair  the  Gileadite 
(Judg.  x.  5).  Probably  on  East  of  Jordan, 
but  not  yet  known. 

Cana  of  Galilee  (Kara  t5)s  raAtAaias),  the 
scene  of  two  of  Christ’s  miracles  (John  ii. 
1,  11,  iv.  4G,  xxi.  2),  and  native  place  of 
Nathanael.  Now  either  Kana,  N.,  or 
Kefr  Kenna,  N.E.  of  N azareth—  probably 
the  latter.  [20.] 

Canaan  (JJB3),  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan 
(Gen.  ix.  18,  22,  25-27,  x.  G,  15,  xi.  31, 
xii.  5,  xiii.  12,  xvi.  3,  xvii.  8,  xxiii.  2,  19, 
xxviii.  1,  6,  8,  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv. 
6,  xxxvi.  2,  5,  6,  xxxvii.  1,  xlii.  5,  7,  13, 
29,  32,  xliv.  8,  xlv.  17,  25,  xlvi.  6,  12,  31, 
xlvii.  1,  4,  13,  14,  15,  xlviii.  3,  7,  xlix.  30, 

I.  5,  13 ; Exod.  vi.  4,  xv.  15,  xvi.  35 ; Lev. 
xiv.  34,  xviii.  3,  xxv.  38 ; Num.  xiii.  2, 
17,  xxvi.  19,  xxxii.  30,  32,  xxxiii.  40,  51, 
xxxiv.  2,  29,  xxxv.  10, 14  ; Deut.  xxxii.  49  ; 
Josh.  v.  12,  xiv.  1,  xxi.  2,  xxii.  9, 10, 11,  32, 
xxiv.  3 ; Judg.  iii.  1,  iv.  2,  23,  24,  v.  19, 
xxi.  12;  1 Chr.  i.  8,  13,  xvi.  18;  Ps.  cv. 

II,  cvi.  38,  cxxxv.  11  ; Is.  xix.  18  ; Ezek. 

xvi.  3,  29  ; Zeph.  ii.  5 ; Matt.  xv.  22). 
Elsewhere  Chanaan. 

CANAANITE  ( Kavav'iTTjs  or  Kavavaios,  i.  e., 
“ zealot  ”).  The  designation  of  the 
Apostle  Simon  the  Less  (Matt.  vi.  4 ; 
Mk.  iii.  18).  The  name  has  no  connexion 
with  that  of  the  descendants  of  Canaan. 

Canaanite,  and  Canaanites  (p_yi3),  the  pre- 
Israelite  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land, 
or  more  strictly,  of  the  lowlands  west  of 
Jordan  (Gen.  x.  18,  19,  xii.  6,  xiii.  7,  xv. 
21,  xxiv.  3,  37,  xxxiv.  30,  xxxviii.  2,  1. 11 ; 
Exod.  xiii.  11 ; Num.  xiii.  29,  xiv.  25,  43, 
45,  xxi.  1,  3,  xxxiii.  40  ; Deut.  i.  7,  xi.  30 ; 
Josh.  v.  1,  vii.  9,  xi.  3,  xiii.  3,  4,  xvi.  10, 

xvii.  12,  13,  1G,  18;  Judg.  i.  1,  3-5,  9,  10, 
17,  27-30,  32,  33,  iii.  3 ; 2 Sam.  xxiv.  7 ; 

1 K.  ix.  16;  Ezra  ix.  1;  Neh.  ix.  24; 
Obad.  i.  20;  Zech.  xiv.  21;  1 Esdr.  viii. 
69;  2 Esdr.  i.  21;  Matt.  x.  4;  Mark  iii. 
18).  Besides  the  foregoing,  it  occurs  in 
the  common  formula  for  the  conquered 
people  (Exod.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23, 
28,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ; Deut.  vii.  1,  xx. 
17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11; 
Judg.  iii.  5 ; Neh.  ix.  8).' — Canaanitish 
woman,  or  Canaanitess  (Gen.  xlvi.  10; 
Exod.  vi.  15;  1 Chr.  ii.  3).  See 

Chanaanite. 

Canneh  (H33),  Ezek.  xxvii.  23.  The  city  else- 
where called  Calneh  and  Calno. 

Capernaum  (K arpapvaovff),  a town  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Gennesaret  on  the  west  side  of  the 
lake  of  Galilee;  had  its  own  synagogue 
(“  the  synagogue,”  Luke  vii.  5)  and  custom- 


house. It  was  the  “ home  ” of  Christ ; His 
“ own  city,”  and  the  scene  of  many  works 
of  mercy  (Matt.  iv.  13,  viii.  5,  xi.  23,  xvii. 
24 ; Mark  i.  21,  ii.  1,  ix.  33 ; Luke  iv.  23, 
31,  vii.  1,  x.  15;  John  ii.  12,  iv.  46,  vi. 
17,  24,  59).  Its  site  has  not  been  identi- 
fied with  certainty,  but  is  probably  either 
Tell  Hum  or  Khan  Minyeh. 

Caphar-salama  (Xa(f>ap(TaXo./j.d),  scene  of  a 
battle  between  J udas  and  Nicanor  (1  Macc. 
vii.  31).  Not  known. 

Caphenatha  (Xarptvadd),  apparently  close  to 
Jerusalem  on  the  East  (1  Macc.  xii.  37). 
Not  known. 

Caphira  (Kacpelpas),  1 Esdr.  v.  19.  Elsewhere 
Chephirah. 

Cafhtor  (liFlSS),  the  original  seat  of  the 
Philistines  (Deut.  ii.  23 ; Jer.  xlvii.  4 ; 
Amos  ix.  7).  Possibly  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Caphtorim,  Caphtorims,  and  Caphthorim 
(DHhM),  the  Philistines  (Deut.  ii.  23),  or 

connected  with  them  (Gen.  x.  14  ; 1 Chr. 
i.  12). 

Cappadocia  ( Kawn-aSoKta ),  the  easternmost 
province  of  Asia  Minor  (Acts  ii.  9 ; 1 Pet. 
i.  1).  _ [21.] 

Carchemish  (2:'C3~I3),  a place  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, commanding  the  passage  of  the 
river,  and  therefore  the  battle-field  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria  (Is.  x.  9 ; Jer.  xlvi.  2). 
Elsewhere  Charchemish  and  Charchamis. 

[12.] 

Caria  (Kapla),  the  South-western  portion  of 
Asia  Minor  (1  Macc.  xv.  23). 

Carmanians  ( Carmonii ),  a savage  people  north 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  (2  Esdr.  xv.  30). 

Carmel  (^333  H).  1.  The  well-known  moun- 

tain range  which  runs  from  the  south  end 
of  the  Bay  of  Acre  inland  in  a S.E.  direc- 
tion (Josh.  xii.  22,  xix.  26 ; IK.  xviii. 
19,  20,42;  2 K.  ii.  25,  iv.  25,  xix.  23; 
Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  24 ; Jer. 
xlvi.  18,  1.  19;  Cant.  vii.  5;  Amos  i.  2, 
ix.  3 ; Mic.  vii.  14 ; Nah.  i.  4 ; Judith  i. 
8).  Now  Mar  Elyas  (Elijah),  and,  rarely, 
Kurmul.  [9, 11, 19.]  2.  A town  in  the 

mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55) ; the 
scene  of  Saul’s  triumphal  monument  (1 
Sam.  xv.  12),  residence  of  Nabal  and 
Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40).  See 
also  2 Chr.  xxvi.  10.  Now  Kurmul,  S.  of 
Hebron.  [9.] 

Carmelite  ('^Jp'lS),  native  of  Carmel  (No.  2j. 

1 Sam.  xxx.  5;  2 Sam.  ii.  2,  iii.  3,  xxiii. 
35 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  37. 

Carmelitess  (IV^EHS),  1 Sam.  xxvii.  3 ; 1 Chr. 
iii.  I. 

Carnaim  {Kapvatv),  a fortress  in  Gilead  (1  Macc. 
v.  26,  43,  44) ; elsewhere  Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim  and  Carnion.  [13.] 

Carnion  (to  K apviov),  2 Macc.  xii.  21,  26. 
Carnaim. 

Caslphia  (N’SDS),  Ezr.  viii.  17.  Not  known. 

Casphon  (Xacrtpwv),  or  Casphor  ( Xacr<pap ),  or 
Caspis  (Kaairiv)  a fortress  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  (1  Macc.  v.  26,  36  ; 2 Macc.  xii.  13). 
Not  known. 

Cedron  (KeSpwj/).  1.  A fort  not  far  from 
Jamnia  and  Azotus  (1  Macc.  xv.  39,  41, 
xvi.  9).  Perhaps  the  more  ancient  Ge- 
dcrah  and  the  modern  Kutrah,  south  of 
Na.hr  Rubin.  2.  The  ravine  of  the 
Kidron  (John  xviii.  1). 
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Celosyuia  (K nl\ri  2upia,  i.e.  Coolo  Syria, — 
“ hollow  S.”)  The  Greek  designation  of 
the  hollow  valley  lying  between  tho 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon ; 
and  also  of  the  whole  country  enclosing 
Palestine  on  the  north  and  east,  as  far 
south  as  Idumaea  (1  Esdr.  ii.  17,24,27, 
iv.  48,  vi.  29,  vii.  1,  viii.  07 ; 1 Macc.  x. 
09;  2 Macc.  iii.  5,  8,  iv.  4,  viii.  8,  x.  11). 

Cenciirea  (Keyicpeal,  i.  e.  Cenchreae),  tho 
eastern  harbour  of  Corinth  on  the  Saronic 
Gulf  (Acts  xviii.  18;  Korn.  xvi.  1).  Now 
Kikries.  [21.] 

Chaldea  (D'^S,  i.  e.  Casdim,  “ Chaldeans  ”), 
tho  region  between  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates (Jer.  1. 10,  li.  24,  35;  Ezek.  xi.  24, 
xvi. 29,  xxiii.  15,  10;  Judith  v.  6).  [6.] 

Chaldeans  Ezra  v.  12;  Job  i.  17; 

Is.  xxiii.  13,  xliii.  14,  xlvii.  1,  5,  xlviii.  14, 
20 ; Jer.  xxi.  4,  9,  xxii.  25,  xxiv.  5,  xxv. 
12,  xxxii.  4,  5,  24,  25,  28,  29,  43,  xxxiii. 
5,  xxxv.  11,  xxxvii.  5,  8,  9-14,  xxxviii.  2, 
18,  19,  23,  xxxix.  5,  8,  xl.  9,  10,  xli.  3,  18, 
xliii.  3,  1.  1,  8,  25,  35,  45,  li.  4,  54,  lii.  7,  8, 
14,  17;  Ezek.  i.  3,  xii.  13,  xxiii.  14,  23; 
Dan.  i.  4,  ii.  2,  4,  5,  10,  iii.  8,  iv.  7,  v.  7, 

1 1,  30,  ix.  1 ; Hab.  i.  0 ; Judith  v.  0 ; 
Bar.  i.  2,  vi.  40 ; Song  25 ; Acts  vii.  4. 
Also  Chaldees. 

Chaldees  (D'Hb’3),  Gen.  xi.  28,  31,  xv.  7;  2 
K.  xxiv.  2,  xxv.  4,  5, 10, 13,  24-20;  2 Chr. 
xxxvi.  17;  Neb.  ix.  7;  Is.  xiii.  19;  1 
Esdr.  i.  52,  iv.  45,  vi.  15. 

Chanaan  ( Xavaav ),  Judith  v.  3,  9,  10  ; Bar. 
iii.  22 ; Susan.  50 ; 1 Macc.  ix.  37 ; Acts 
vii.  11,  xiii.  19.  Another  form  of  Canaan. 

Chanaanite  {Xavavaios),  Judith  v.  10. 

Characa  (Xapaua,  perhaps  Xapaf,  Charax),  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  (2  Macc.  xii.  17).  Per- 
haps Keralt,  but  very  uncertain. 

Charashim,  valley  of  (D'KHII  N\5),  a place 
perhaps  nearLydda  (Lod) ; (1  Chr.  iv.  14  ; 
Neh.  xi.  35,  “ v.  of  craftsmen”).  Not 
known. 

Chakchamts  ( XapKa.fj.vs ),  1 Esdr.  i.  25,  and 
Chakchejiish  (Cl^lpSIS),  2 Ckr.  xxxv.  20. 
Elsewhere  Carchemish. 

Charran  (Xafipav),  Acts  vii.  2,  4.  Elsewhere 
Haran. 

Chebar  033\  a river  in  Babylonia  (Ezek.  i.  3, 
iii.  15,  23).  Perhaps  the  Nahr  Malcha  or 
royal  canal,  of  N ebuchadnezzar. 

Ciiellus  ( XeAAoiiC,  a place  named  with  Ivadesh 
(Judith  i.  9,  ii.  23).  Perhaps  Elusa,  south 
of  Palestine. 

Chelod  (XeAeoiiS),  Judith  i.  0.  Not  known. 

Chephar  iia-ammonai  (piftyn  3Q3),  a village 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  24).  Probably 
founded  by  the  Ammonites.  Not  yet 
known. 

Chephirah  (iTT’asn),  one  of  the  Gibeonite 
towns  in  Benjamin  (Josh.  ix.  17,  xviii.  26  ; 
Ezra  ii.  25;  Neh.  vii.  29).  Now  Kefir , 
2 miles  east  of  Yalo.  Elsewhere  Caphira. 

[9.] 

Cheeith,  the  brook  (rvns  ^133),  the  torrent 
where  Elijah  bid  during  the  drought  (1 
K.  xvii.  3,  5).  Hardly  the  Wady  Kelt; 
possibly  the  W.  Tamil  further  north ; but 
very  uncertain. 

Cherub  (3133',  Ezr.  ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  Gl. 
Possibly  in  Babylonia,  but  uncertain. 


Ciiesalon  (jV?D3),  on  the  N.W.  boundary  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  Probably  Kesla,  8 
miles  W.  of  Jerusalem.  [9.] 

Ciiesil  (^'DS),  in  the  South  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  30).  Perhaps  elsewhere  Betliul  and 
Bcthucl. 

Chescllotii  (nil’psn),  in  Issacliar  (Josh.  xix. 
18).  Possibly  the  Xaloth  of  Josephus. 

Chettiims  (XerTiei E/*\  1 Macc.  i.  1.  The  Mace- 
donians. Elsewhere  Citims. 

Ciiezib  (333),  Gen.  xxxviii.  5.  Probably  the 
same  with  Aclizib  1,  and  Chozeba. 

Chidon,  the  threshing-floor  of  (p'3  pa), 

1 Chr.  xiii.  9.  Elsewhere  Threshing-floor 
of  Nachon. 

Chilmad  (313^3),  named  with  Sheba  and 
Asshur  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23).  Not  known. 

Chinnereth  (13333),  Deut.  iii.  17,  Josh.  xix. 
35;  or  Chinneroth  (1313331,  Josh.  xi.  2. 
In  Naphtali.  Perhaps  Tiberias.  See  else- 
where Cinneroth. 

Chinnereth,  sea  of  (13333  D'),  Num.  xxxiv.  11, 
Josh.  xiii.  27 ; or  Chinneroth  (131333), 

Josh.  xii.  3.  The  lake  subsequently  called 
Gennesaret. 

Chios  (xlos),  Acts  xx.  15.  Now  Scio.  [21.] 

Chisloth  Tabor  (3313  r6p3),  on  the  boundary 
of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  12).  Perhaps  Hcsal, 
west  of  Mount  Tabor ; but  not  known. 

Chittim  (D'133),  a Japhetic  people  or  place 
remote  from  Palestine,  separated  therefrom 
by  sea  (Num.  xxiv.  24;  Is.  xxiii.  1,  12; 
Jer.  ii.  10  ; Ezek.  xxvii.  6 ; Dan.  xi.  30). 
Elsewhere  called  Kittim,  Chettiim,  and 
Citims.  In  O.  Test,  no  doubt  Cyprus  is 
intended ; but  in  Apocrypha  Macedonia. 

[1,  6.] 

Choba  and  Chobai  (Xa>Ga;  XuPai),  Judith 
iv.  4,  xv.  4,  5.  Perhaps  Hobah,  near 
Damascus ; but  not  known. 

Chor-ashan  (|3'lT3i3),  1 Sam.  xxx.  30.  Per- 
haps Ashan  of  Simeon. 

Chorazin  (Xopa(iv),  a place  named  with  Caper- 
naum and  Bethsaida  (Matt.  xi.  21,  Luke 

x.  13).  Probably  at  Kerazeh,  between 
Tell  Hum  and  Khan  Jiibh  Yusuf.  [20.] 

Chozeba  (N3T3),  1 Chr.  iv.  22.  Probably  iden- 
tical with  Chezib  and  Achzib. 

Chub  (3-13),  a nation  probably  of  northern 
Africa  (Ezek.  xxx.  5) ; but  not  known. 

Chun  (})3),  given  in  1 Chr.  xviii.  8 as  equi- 
valent for  Berothai.  Not  known. 

Chusi  < Xovs)  near  Ekrebel  or  Akrabeh  (Judith 
vii.  18).  Perhaps  el-Kauzeli,  6 miles  W. 
of  Akrabeh. 

Cilicia  (KiAucfa),  a maritime  province  in  S.E. 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  native  country  of  St. 
Paul  (Judith  i.  7,  12,  ii.  21,  25 ; i Macc. 

xi.  14  ; 2 Macc.  iv.  36  ; Acts  vi.  9,  xv.  23, 

41,  xxi.  39,  xxii.  1,  xxiii.  34,  xxvii.  5 ; Gal. 
i.  21).  [21.] 

Cinneroth  (13)333),  1 K.  xv.  20.  Probably  the 
district  called  later  the  “ land  of  Gene- 
sareth.” 

Cirama  (Kipajua"),  1 Esdr.  v.  20.  Probably 
Ramali. 

Citdis  (Kireof),  1 Macc.  viii.  5.  The  Macedo- 
nians. Elsewhere  Chettiims  and  Chittim. 


Clauda  (KaJuStj),  Acts  xxvii.  16.  The  mo- 
dern island  of  Gozzo  at  the  S.W.  end  of 
Crete.  [21.] 

Cnidus  (KiuSos),  1 Macc.  xv.  23 ; Acts  xxvii.  7. 
A town  at  the  extreme  S.W.  end  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  Caria,  on  Cape  Crio.  [21.  J 

Cola  (Xa\d).  Judith  xv.  4.  Not  known; 
perhaps  a corruption  of  Abel -rneholah. 

Colosse  (KoKoirrral,  i.  e.  Colossae,  or  perhaps 
accurately,  K«A aaaal),  Col.  i.  2.  In  Phry- 
gia, on  the  river  Lycus.  [21.] 

Coos  (K<5s)>  Acts  xxi.  1.  An  island  N.W.  of 
Rhodes.  Elsewhere  Cos  ; now  Stanchio. 

[21.] 

Corinth  (K/ipa>0os),  on  the  isthmus  lx: tween 
Peloponnesus  and  the  mainland  of  Greece 
(Acts  xviii.  1,  xix.  1 ; 1 Cor.  i,  2 ; 2 Cor. 
i.  1,  23  ; 2 Tim.  iv.  20).  Now  Gortho. 

[21.] 

Cos  (KtSs),  (1  Macc.  xv.  23).  Elsewhere  Coos. 

Crete  (Yip-pjri),  the  well-known  large  island  at 
the  south  of  the  Archipelago  (1  Macc.  x. 
67 ; Acts  xxvii.  7,  12,  13,  21  ; Tit.  i.  5). 
Now  Candia.  [21.] 

Cretes,  and  Cretians  (Kprjres:),  people  of 
Crete  (Acts  ii.  11 ; Tit.  i.  12). 

Cush  (L3’-13),  an  African  country  (Gen.  x.  6, 
7,  8;  1 Chr.  i.  8,  9,  10;  Is.  xi.  11).  Else- 
where Ethiopia. 

Cushan  !]“’)3;,  Hab.  iii.  7.  Perhaps  Cush. 

Cushi  ('3:)3i3,  i.e.  the  Cushite,  the  Ethiopian), 
2 Sam.  xviii.  21-23,  31,  32. 

Cuth,  and  Cuthah  (13)3  and  1373)3),  2 K. 
xvii.  30,  and  24.  Possibly  Kutha  or 
Towibah,  close  to  Babil:  but  very  un- 
certain. [12-] 

Cyamon  (K vdfiwv),  Judith  vii.  3.  Perhaps 
Tell  Kaimon  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  end 
of  Carmel. 

Cyprians  (Kvirploi),  people  of  Cvprus  (2  Macc. 
iv.  29). 

Cyprus  (Kv-n-po?),  the  well-known  island  off  the 
coast  of  Syria  (1  Macc.  xv.  23  ; 2 Macc. 
x.  13,  xii.  1 ; Acts  iv.  36,  xi.  19,  20,  xiii. 
4,  xv.  39,  xxi.  3,  16,  xxvii.  4).  In  the 
Old  Testament  called  Chittim  and  Kittim. 

[21.] 

Cyeene  (KvpTjvri),  a city  of  Africa,  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  lying  between  Car- 
thage and  Egypt  (1  Macc.  xv.  23;  Matt, 
xxvii.  32;  Acts  ii.  10,  xi.  20,  xiii.  1.  See 
also  Mark  xv.  21  ; Luke  xxiii.  26 ; Acts 
vi.  9).  [21.] 

Cyrenlan  ( Kvpijvalos ),  native  of  Cyrene  (Mark 
xv.  21 ; Luke  xxiii.  26 ; Acts  vi.  9 ). 


D. 

Dabareh  (13333),  Josh.  xxi.  28.  Inaccurate 
for  Daberath. 

Dabbasheth  (13tl’33),  town  of  Zebulun  (Josh, 
xix.  11). 

Daberath  (133333),  town  of  Zebulun  (Josh, 
xix.  28),  or  perhaps  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xxi. 
28  ; 1 Chr.  vi.  72) ; allotted  to  Gershonite 
Levites.  Elsewhere  inaccurately  Da- 
bareh. Probably  Deburieh,  at  western 
foot  of  Tabor. 

Dalmanutha  (Aa\p.uvov8a).  Probably  on  the 
W.  shore  of  Lake  of  Tiberias  (Mark  viii. 
10).  Not  known. 
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Dalmatia  (AaA narla),  a district  in  Ulyricum, 
on  E.  of  Adriatic  S<?a  (2  Tim.  iv.  10).  [21.] 

Damascenes  (Aa/xan-Kriuol),  people  of  Damascus 
(2  Cor.  xi.  32). 

Damascus  (pC'DI,  i.  e.  Dammesek),  Gen.  xiv. 
15,  xv.  2 ; 2 Sam.  viii.  5,  6 ; 1 K.  xi.  24,  xv. 

18,  xix.  15,  xx.  34;  2 lv.  v.  12;  viii.  7,  9, 
xiv.  28 ; xvi.  9,  10,  11,  12  ; 1 Chr.  xviii.  5 ; 
2 Chr.  xvi.  2,  xxiv.  23,  xxviii.  5,  23 ; Cant. 

vii.  4 ; Is.  vii.  8,  viii.  4,  x.  9,  xvii.  1,3;  Jer. 
xlix.  23,  24,  27  ; Ezek.  xxvii.  18,  xlvii.  10, 
17,  18,  xlviii.  1 ; Am.  i.  3,  5,  iii.  12,  v.  27 ; 
Zeck.  ix.  1 ; Judith  i.  7,  12,  ii.  27,  xv.  5; 

1 Mace.  xi.  G2,  xii.  32  ; Acts  ix.  2,  3,  8, 10, 

19,  22,  27,  xxii.  5,  0,  10,  11.  xxvi.  12,  20; 

2 Cor.  xi.  32 ; Gal.  i.  17.  Now  called  es- 
Sham,  “ the  East." 

Dan  (}1).  1.  The  tribe  (Gen.  xxx.  0,  xxxv. 

25,  xlvi.  23,  xlix.  16,  17 ; Exod.  i.  4,  xxxi. 
6,  xxxv.  34,  xxxviii.  23;  Lev.  xxiv.  11  ; 
Num.  i.  12,  38,  39,  ii.  25,  31,  vii.  66, 
x.  25,  xiii.  12,  xxvi.  42,  xxxiv.  22  ; Dcut. 
xxvii.  13,  xxxiii.  22 ; Josh.  xix.  40,  47, 
48,  xxi.  5,  23  ; Judg.  i.  34,  v.  17,  xiii.  25, 
xviii.  2,  16,  22,  23,  25,  26,  29,  30  ; 1 Chr. 
ii.  2,  xxvii.  22 ; 2 Chr.  ii.  14 ; Ezek. 
xlviii.  1,  2,  32).  Their  allotment  was  on 
the  sea-shore  from  Joppa  to  Ekron ; but 
the  Philistines  and  Canaanites  drove  them 
back  into  the  hills,  and  finally  to  the 
springs  of  Jordan,  where  they  founded 
2.  The  city  of  Dan  (formerly  Laish  or 
Leshem),  at  Tell  el-Kadi  or  Banias  (Gen. 
xiv.  14;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1;  Josh.  xix.  47; 
Judg.  xviii.  29,  xx.  1 ; 1 Sam.  iii.  20;  2 
Sam.  iii.  10.  xvii.  11,  xxiv.  2,  15  ; 1 K.  iv. 
25,  xii.  29,  30,  xv.  20  ; 2 K.  x.  29  ; 1 Chr. 
xxi.  2 ; 2 Chr.  xvi.  4,  xxx.  5 ; Jer.  iv.  15, 

viii.  16;  Am.  viii.  14).  3.  A place 

associated  with  Javan  in  reference  to 
Phoenicia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  19).  Possibly  the 
foregoing  town  of  Dan,  but  very  uncertain. 

Danites  CO  I),  members  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Judg.  xiii.  2,  xviii.  1,  11 ; 1 Chr.  xii.  35). 
Dan-jaan  (Jirp),  somewhere  in  the  N.  of 
Palestine  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6 only).  Probably 
the  city  Dan. 

Dannah  (nil),  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  49). 

Daphne  (AdQvy),  a famous  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
with  a grove  (2  Macc.  iv.  33).  Now  Beit 
el-Maa,  on  the  Orontes,  5 miles  S.W.  of 
Antioch. 

Datiiema  (Aiaffejua  and  Aafieda),  a fortress  in 
Gilead  (1  Macc.  v.  9).  Possibly  Kamoth 
Gilead — as  in  the  Syriac  version.  , 

David,  city  of  (“in  “I'll),  2 Sam.  vi.  12,  16 ; 
1 K.  ii.  10,  iii.  1,  viii.  1,  ix.  24,  xi.  27,  43, 
xiv.  31,  xv.  S,  24,  xxii.  50 ; 2 K.  viii.  24, 

ix.  28,  xii.  21,  xiv.  20,  xv.  7,  38,  xvi.  20  ; 
1 Chr.  xi.  5,  7,  xiii  13,  xv.  1,  29 ; 2 Chr. 
v.  2,  viii.  11,  ix.  31,  xii.  16,  xiv.  1,  xvi.  14, 

xxi.  1,  20,  xxiv.  16,  25,  xxvii.  9,  xxxii.  5, 
30,  xxxiii.  14 ; Neh.  iii.  16,  xii.  37 ; Is. 

xxii.  9 ; 1 Macc.  i.  33,  ii.  31,  vii.  32  ; xiv. 
36;  Luke  ii.  4,  11.  Also,  once,  Judah, 
city  of. 

Debir  (131  and  1'21).  1.  In  the  highlands 

of  Judah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  x.  38,  39,  xi. 
21,  xii.  13,  xv.  49).  Formerly  Kirjath- 
sepher  or  lv.-sannah  (Josh.  xv.  15,  49  ; 
Judg.  i.  11).  Allotted  to  the  Priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  15;  1 Chr.  vi.  5S).  Perhaps 
the  name  may  be  traced  in  Dewir-ban,  3 
miles  W.  of  Ilebron.  2.  A place  on  the 
N.  boundary  of  Judah,  between  Jericho 


and  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  7).  3.  Con- 

nected with  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii.  26). 

Decapolis  (AeKd-rrokis),  a district  containing 
ten  cities  (Matt.  iv.  25 ; Mark  v.  20,  vii. 
31).  The  cities  were  Scythopolis,  Hippos, 
Gadara,  Philadelphia,  Pella,  Gerasa,  Dion, 
Canatha,  Damascus,  Eaphaua — all,  except 
the  first,  E.  of  Jordan. 

Dedan  (pi).  Two  tribes : — 1.  Cushite  (Gen. 

x.  7 ; 1 Chr.  i.  9)  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
2.  Keturhite,  on  borders  of  Idumaea  (Gen. 
xxv.  3 ; 1 Chr.  i.  32  ; Jer.  xxv.  23,  xlix.  8 ; 
Ezek.  xxv.  13).  See  also  Ezek.  xxvii. 
15,  20;  xxxviii.  13;  though  to  which  of 
the  two  these  refer  is  uncertain.  See  also 
Dedanim. 

Dedanim  (C'jII),  people  of  Dedan — probably 
of  No.  2 (Is.  xxi.  13). 

Dehavites  (Kirn),  an  Aryan  tribe  (Ezr.  iv.  9) ; 
probably  the  Dai  of  Herodotus,  and  per- 
haps the  ancestors  of  the  Danes. 

Deles  (AfjAos),  1 Macc.  xv.  23.  An  island  in 
the  Aegean,  sacred  to  Apollo.  Now  Dhiles. 

[21.] 

Derbe  (Aep/Srj),  city  of  Lycaonia  coupled  with 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  6,  20,  xvi.  1,  xx.  4, 
“ Derbacan  ”).  Probably  Divle.  [21.] 

Dlblath  (H/31,  i.  e.,  Diblali),  Ezek.  vi.  14. 

Possibly  a corruption  of  Eiblah. 

Dibon  (p'1).  1.  On  E.  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxi. 

30,  xxxii.  3,  34 ; Josh.  xiii.  9, 17  ; Is.  xv.  2 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22).  Also  Dibon-gad,  and 
possibly  Dimon.  [9.]  2.  In  south  of 

Judah  (Neh.  xi.  25).  Elsewhere  Dimonah. 
Not  known. 

Dibon-gad  (111  p'1,  Num.  xxxiii.  45,  6. 

Identical  with  Dibon,  1. 

Diklah  (i“6i?1),  a Joktanite  tribe  (Gen.  x.  27  ; 

I Chr.  i.  21).  Not  known. 

Dilean  (P^l),  town  of  Judah,  in  the  low 
country  (Josh.  xv.  38).  Possibly  Tina. 
Dimnah  ( rotpl),  Merarite  city  in  Zebulun  (Josh. 

xxi.  35).  Elsewhere  possibly  Bimmon. 
Demon,  waters  of  (flOp  'D),  in  Moab  (Is.  xv. 

9).  Possibly  identical  with  Dibon,  1. 
Dimonah  (niiO'l),  town  in  the  “ South  ” of 

Judah  (Josh.  xv.  22  only).  Elsewhere 
probably  Dibon,  2. 

Dinaites  ('NP1),  a Cuthaean  people  (Ezr.  iv. 

9 only).  As  yet  unrecognised. 

Dinhabah  (131)1),  city  of  Bela,  king  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32 ; 1 Chr.  i.  43). 
Unknown. 

Dizahab  (311  '1),  Dcut.  i.  1.  Perhaps  Dahab, 
on  W.  side  of  Gulf  of  Akabeh. 

Doers  : Acok),  a small  fortress  near  Jericho 
(1  Macc.  xvi.  15) ; at  or  near  ’Ain  Dull. 

[9,  13.] 

Dodanim  (D')11),  Gen.  x.  4 ; 1 Chr.  i.  7. 
Perhaps  the  Dardani.  Les.s  probably  the 
Ehodians,  Eodanim  being  found  in  some 
copies. 

Dophkah  (1|121),  Num.  xxxiii.  12,  13.  Be- 
tween Eephidim  and  the  sea. 

Dor  (1)1  and  1X1),  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  23,  xvii. 

II  ; Judg.  i.  27;  1 K.  iv.  11;  1 Chr.  vii. 
29.  Elsewhere 


Dora  (A %>a),  1 Macc.  xv.  11, 13,  25.  Now  pro- 
bably Tantura,  ou  coast,  S.  of  Carmel.  [9.] 

Dothaim  (AuBatfi),  Judith  iv.  G,  vii.  3,  18, 
viii.  3 ; the  Greek  form  of 

Dothan  ()ni  and  )]ll'l),  Gen.  xxxvii.  17 ; 2 K. 
vi.  13.  Now  Dotdn,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Jenin. 

[9.] 

Dumah  (non).  1.  An  Ishmaelite  place  or 
people  (Gen.  xxv.  14 ; 1 Chr.  i.  30  ; Is. 
xxi.  11).  The  name  probably  survives  in 
Doomat  el-Jendel.  2.  A town  in  the  high- 
lands of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  52).  Perhaps 
Daumeli,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Hebron.  [9.] 
3.  Apparently  a place  in  Edom  (Is. 
xxi.  11).  Not  known;  perhaps  No.  1. 

Dura,  plain  of  (NTH  njlpl),  in  the  district  of 
Babylon  (Dan.  iii.  1).  Perhaps  at  D&air, 
S.E.  of  Babil. 


E. 

Ebal  Mount  (73'y  1H),  opposite  Mount  Ge- 
rizim,  site  of  the  first  altar  to  be  erected 
after  the  entrance  on  the  Promised  Land 
(Deut.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  4,  13 ; Josh.  viii.  30, 
33).  The  mountain-ridge  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  valley  of  Nablus.  - [3,  9.] 

N.B.  The  name  Ebal  may  perhaps, 
like  Gerizim,  have  been  derived  from  an 
ancient  tribe  of  wanderers — Ebal,  son  of 
Shobal  (Gen:  xxxvi.  23). 

Eben-ezer  (Ityn  pX),  a stone  set  up  by 
Samuel  to  mark  his  victory  over  the  Phi- 
listines (1  Sam.  vii.  12,  iv.  1,  v.  1).  Not 
known. 

Ebronah  (nilDy,  i.  e.  Abronah),  one  of  the 
stations  in  the  wilderness,  next  before 
Eziongeber  (Num.  xxxiii.  34,  35).  Not 
known. 

Ecbatana  (X1D31X,  i.e.  Aclimetha  : ’Eicpdrava), 
in  Media  (Ezra  vi.  2 ; Tob.  iii.  7,  xiv.  12, 
14  ; Judith  i.  1,  2).  There  were  two 
places  of  this  name  : the  northern  one, 
probably  referred  to  in  the  above  pas- 
sages, is  now  Takht  i-Suleiman.  The 
southern  one,  mentioned  in  2 Macc.  ix. 
3,  is  now  Hamadan  in  Persia.  [12.] 

Eder,  tower  of  (liy  ^1)P),  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Hebron  (Gen.  xxxv.  21).  Not 
known. 

Eder  (liy),  in  the  “ South  ’’  of  Judah,  on  the 
borders  of  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  21). 

Edom  (DUN),  Gen.  xxv.  30,  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  1, 
8,  16,  17,  19,  21,  31,  32,  43  ; Exod.  xv.  15 ; 
Num.  xx.  14,  18,  20,  21,  23,  xxi.  4,  xxiv. 
18,  xxxiii.  37,  xxxiv.  3 ; Josh.  xv.  1,  21  ; 
Judg.  v.  4,  xi.  17,  18 ; 1 Sam.  xiv.  47  ; 2 
Sam.  viii.  14 ; 1 K.  ix.  26,  xi.  14,  15,  16, 
xxii.  47  ; 2 K.  iii.  8,  9,  12,  20,  26,  viii.  20, 
22,  xiv.  7,  10  ; 1 Chr.  i.  43,  51,  54,  xviii. 
11, 13 ; 2 Chr.  viii.  17,  xxv.  20 ; Ps.  lx.  tit., 
lxxxiii.  6,  cviii.  9,  10,  cxxxvii.  7 ; Is.  xi. 
14,  lxiii.  1 ; Jer.  ix.  26,  xxvii.  3,  xlix.  7, 
17,  20,  22  ; Lam.  iv.  21,  22 ; Ezek.  xxv. 
12-14,  xxxii.  29 ; Dan.  xi.  41 ; Joel  iii.  19  ; 
Amos  i.  6,  9,  11,  ii.  1,  ix.  12  ; Obad.  i.  8 ; 
Mai.  i.  4.  Elsewhere  Idumaea.  [7,  11.] 

Edomite  (131X),  Deut.  xxiii.  7 ; 1 Sam.  xxi.  7 ; 
2 Sam.  xxii.  9,  18,  22 ; Ps.  Iii.  title ; 
1 K.  xi.  14. 

Edomites  (DUX),  Gen.  xxxvi.  9,  43 ; 2 K. 
viii.  21 ; 1 Chr.  xviii.  12,  13;  2 Chi-,  xxi. 
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8,  9,  10,  xxv.  19;  (DpOlX),  1 K.  xi.  17; 
(DVO’nx),  2 Chr.  xxv.  14,  xxviii.  17 ; 
(n»phN),  1 K.  xi.  1. 

Eglaim  (D^3X\  in  Moab  (Is.  xv.  8).  Else- 
where, perhaps,  En-eglaim.  Not  known. 

Egi.om  ( jlT'py),  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  39).  Formerly  Amorite,  and 
destroyed  hy  Joshua  (x.  3,  23,  34,  xii.  12). 
Probably  Ajlan,  between  Beil-Jibrin  and 
Gaza.  [9.] 

Egypt  (D'lVD,  i.e.  Mitsraim),  Gen.  xii.  10,  11, 

14,  xiii.  1,  10,  xv.  18,  xxi.  21,  xxv.  18, 
xxvi.  2,  xxxvii.  25,  28,  30,  xxxix.  1,  xl.  1, 

5,  xii.  8,  19,  29,  30,  33,  34,  30,  41,  43-40, 
48,  53-57,  xlii.  1,  2,  3,  xliii.  2,  15,  xlv.  4, 
8,  9,  13,  18-20,  23,  25,  26,  xlvi.  3,  4,  6-8, 
20,  26,  27,  xlvii.  6,  11, 13-15,  20,  21,  26-30, 
1.  7,  14,  22,  26;  Exod.  i.  1,  5,  8,  15,  17, 

18,  ii.  23,  iii.  7, 10-12, 16-20,  iv.  18-21,  v.  4, 
12,  vi.  11,  13,  26-29,  vii.  3-5,  11,19,  21,22, 

viii.  5-7,  16,  17,  24,  ix.  4,  6,  9,  18,  22-25, 

x.  2,  7,  12-15,  19,  21,  22,  xi.  1,  3-6,  9,  xii. 
1,  12,  13,  17,  27,  29,  30,  39,  40-42,  51, 

xiii.  3,  8,  9,  14-18,  xiv.  5,  7,  8,  11,  12, 
xvi.  1, 3,  6, 32,  xvii.  3,  xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xx.  2, 
xxii.  21,  xxiii.  9,  15,  xxix.  46,  xxxii.  1, 
4,  7,  8,  11,  23,  xxxiii.  1,  xxxiv.  18;  Lev. 

xi.  45,  xviii.  3,  xix.  34,  36,  xxii.  33,  xxiii. 
43,  xxv.  38,  42,  55,  xxvi.  13,  45  ; Niun.  i. 

1,  iii.  13,  viii.  17,  ix.  1,  xi.  5,  18,  20,  xiii. 
22,  xiv.  2,  3,  4, 19,  22,  xv.  41,  xx.  5, 15,  10, 
xxi.  5,  xxii.  5, 11,  xxiii.  22,  xxiv.  8,  xxvi.  4, 
59,  xxxii.  11,  xxxiii.  1,  38;  Deut.  i.  27,  30, 
iv.  20,  34,  37,  45,  46,  v.  6,  15,  vi.  12,  21, 
22,  vii.  8,  15,  18,  viii.  14,  ix.  7,  12,  26, 

x.  19,  22,  xi.  3,  4,  10,  xiii.  5,  10,  xv.  15, 

xvi.  1,  3,  6,  12,  xvii.  16,  xx.  1,  xxiii.  4, 
xxiv.  9,  18,  22,  xxv.  17,  xxvi.  5,  8,  xxviii. 
27,  60,  68,  xxix.  2, 16,  25,  xxxiv.  11 ; Josh. 

11.  10,  v.  4,  5,  6,  9,  ix.  9,  xiii.  3,  xxiv.  4,  5, 

6,  7,  14,  17,  32;  Judg.  ii.  1,  12,  vi.  8,  13, 

xi.  13,  16,  xix.  30 ; 1 Sam.  ii.  27,  viii.  8, 
x.  18,  xii.  6,  8,  xv.  2,  6,  7,  xxvii.  8,  xxx.  13  ; 
2 Sam.  vii.  6,  23;  1 K.  iii.  1,  iv.  21,  30, 

vi.  1,  viii.  9,  10,  21,  51,  53,  ix.  9,  16,  x.  28, 
29,  xi.  17,  18,  21,  40,  xii.  2,  28,  xiv.  25 ; 
2 K.  xvii.  4,  7,  36,  xviii.  21,  24,  xxi.  15, 
xxiii.  29,  34,  xxv.  26 ; 1 Chr.  xiii.  5, 

xvii.  21 ; 2 Chr.  i.  16,  17,  v.  10,  vi.  5,  vii. 
22,  ix.  26,  28,  x.  2,  xii.  2,  3,  9,  xx.  10, 
xxvi.  8,  xxxv.  20,  xxxvi.  3,  4 ; Neh.  ix.  9, 
18  ; Ps.  lxviii.  31,  lxxviii.  12, 43,  51,  lxxx. 
8,  lxxxi.  5,  10,  cv.  23,  38,  cvi.  7,  21,  cxiv.  1, 
cxxxv.  8,  9,  cxxxvi.  10  ; Prov.  vii.  16  ; Is. 

vii.  18,  x.  24,  26,  xi.  11,  16,  xix.  1,  3,  12, 
13-25,  xx.  3,  4,  5,  xxiii.  5,  xxvii.  12,  13, 
xxx.  2,  3,  xxxvi.  6,  9,  xliii.  3,  xlv.  14,  Iii.  4 ; 
Jer.  ii.  6,  18,  36,  vii.  22,  25,  ix.  26,  xi.  4,  7, 

xvi.  14,  xxiii.  7,  xxiv.  8,  xxv.  19,  xxvi.  21, 
22,  23,  xxxi.  32,  xxxii.  20,  21,  xxxiv.  13, 
xxxvii.  5,  7,  xii.  17,  xiii.  14-19,  xliii.  2,  7, 
11-13,  xliv.  1,  8,  12-15,  24,  20-28,  30,  xlvi. 

2,  8,  11,  13,  14,  17,  19,  20,  24,  25 ; Ezek. 

xvii.  15,  xix.  4,  xx.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  36, 
xxiii.  3,  8,  19,  27,  xxvii.  7,  xxix.  2,  3,  6,  9, 

10,  12, 14,  19,  20,  xxx.  4, 6,  8,  9, 10,  11,  13, 

15,  16,  18, 19,  21,  22,  25,  xxxi.  2,  xxxii.  2, 

12,  15,  16,  18  ; Dan.  ix.  15,  xi.  8,  42,  43  ; 
PIos.  ii.  15,  vii.  11,  16,  viii.  13 ; ix.  3,  6,  xi. 
1,  5,  11,  xii.  1,  9,  13,  xiii.  4 ; Joel  iii.  19  ; 
Amos  ii.  10,  iii.  1,  9,  iv.  10,  viii.  8,  ix.  5, 
7 ; Mic.  vi.  4,  vii.  15  ; Nahum  iii.  9 ; Hag. 

11,  5;  Zech.  x.  10,  11,  xiv.  18,  19;  1 Esd. 
i.  25,  26,  35,  37,  38 ; 2 Esd.  i.  7,  iii.  17, 

ix.  29,  xiv.  3,  4,  29,  xv.  10,  11,  12,  xvi.  1 ; 
Tob.  viii.  3;  Judith  i.  9,  10,  12,  v.  10,  11, 

12,  vi.  5 ; Esther  xiii.  16  ; Ecclus.  prol.  2 ; 
Bar.  i.  19,  20,  ii.  11 ; 1 Mace.  i.  16,  17,  18, 

19,  20,  ii.  53,  iii.  32,  x.  51,  57,  xi.  13,  59 ; 
2 Mace.  i.  1, 10,  iv,  21,  v.  1,  8,  11,  ix.  29  ; 


Matt.  ii.  13,  14,  15,  19 ; Acts  ii.  10,  vii.  9, 
10,  11,  12,  15,  17,  34,  36,  39,  40,  xiii.  17  ; 
Ileb.  iii.  16,  viii.  9,  xi.  26,  27;  Jude  5; 
Itev.  x.  8.  See  Mizraim.  [3,  7,  18.] 

Egypt,  river  of  (99  i.  e.  torrent  of 

Mitsraim).  Probably  the  Watly  el-Arish 
(Num.  xxxiv.  5 ; Josh.  xv.  4,  47 ; 1 K. 

viii.  65 ; 2 K.  xxiv.  7 ; 2 Chr.  vii.  8 ; 

Is.  xxvii.  12).  [7,  11.] 

Egyptian,  Egyptians  (D)9Vp,  i.e.  Mitsraim,  = 
Egypt),  Gen.  xliii.  32,  xlv.  2,  xlvi.  34, 
xlviii.  5,  1.  3,  11  ; Exod.  i.  13,  iii.  8,  9,  21, 
22,  vi.  5,  6,  7,  viii.  18,  ix.  11,  x.  6,  xi.  7, 

xii.  23,  35,  36,  xiv.  4,  9,  10,  13,  17,  18,  20, 
23-26,  27,  30,  31,  xv.  26,  xviii.  8,  9,  10, 
xix.  4,  xxxii.  12;  Num.  xiv.  13,  xxxiii.  3, 
4 ; Judg.  vi.  9,  x.  1 1 ; 1 Sam.  iv.  8,  vi.  6 ; 
2 Iv.  vii.  6 ; Is.  xi.  15,  xix.  2,  4,  xxx.  7; 
Lam.  v.  6 ; Ezek.  xvi.  26,  xxiii.  21,  xxix. 
13,  xxx.  23,  26  : (nXO)  Gen.  xii.  12,  14, 
xvi.  i.  3,  xxi.  9,  xxv.  12,  xxxix.  1,  2,  5, 
xliii.  32;  Exod.  i.  19,  ii.  11,  12,  14,  19; 
Lev.  xxiv.  10 ; Deut.  xxiii.  7,  xxvi.  6 ; 
Josh.  xxiv.  7 ; 1 Sam.  xxx.  11, 13;  2 Sam. 
xxiii.  21 ; 1 Chr.  ii.  34,  xi.  23;  Ezra  ix.  1. 
Ekrebel  (’Efcpe07)A),  Judith  vii.  18.  Probably 
now  Akrabeh,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Nablus. 

Ekron  (fnpj?),  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  the  most  northerly  of  them 
(Josh.  xiii.  3) ; in  the  low  country  of 
Judah  and  on  the  N.  boundary  of  that 
tribe  (Josh.  xv.  II,  45,  46;  Judg.  i.  18). 
Probably  given  to  Dan  (xix.  43),  but  al- 
ways a Philistine  place  (1  Sam.  v.  10,  xvii. 
52 ; 2 K.  i.  2,  16 ; Jer.  xxv.  20  ; Amos  i.  8 ; 
Zepli.  ii.  4 ; Zech.  ix.  5,  7).  Now  ’ AMr , 5 
miles  S.W.  of  Ramleli.  Elsewhere  Accaron. 

[9.] 

Ekkonites  (p’npy).  Josh.  xiii.  3 ; 1 Sam.  v. 
10. 

Elah,  valley  of  (H^Xn  ppy,  i.  e.  perhaps 

“ valley  of  the  terebinth -tree”),  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2, 19, 
xxi.  9).  Probably  the  Wady  es  Sumt,  S.W. 
of  Jerusalem. 

Elam  (D1?'!]),  a country  east  of  Palestine  (Gen. 

xiv.  1,9;  Is.  xi.  11,  xxi.  2 ; Jer.  xxv.  25, 
xlix.  34-39  ; Ezek.  xxxii.  24 ; Dan.  viii.  2). 
Elsewhere  Elymais.  The  Susiana  and 
Persia  of  the  Greeks.  [11, 18.] 

Elamites  (X'pSy ; ’ E\afieTrai),  Ezra  iv.  9 ; 

Acts  ii.  9.  Elsewhere  Elymeans. 

Elath,  eloth  (r6'x,  nib'X),  in  Edom,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  near  Ezion- 
geber  (Deut.  ii.  8 ; 2 Sam.  viii.  14  ; 1 K. 

ix.  26 ; 2 Iv.  xiv.  22,  xvi.  16).  The  mo- 

dern Eyleh,  at  the  point  of  the  Eastern 
horn  of  the  Bed  Sea.  [7.] 

Elealeh  (H^y^N),  on  the  E.  of  Jordan ; allotted 
to  Keuben  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  37),  but  after- 
wards in  possession  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  4, 
xvi.  9 ; Jer.  xlviii.  34).  Now  el-A’al,  close 
to  Heshbon.  [9.] 

Eleasa  (’AA ao-ix,  i.  e.  Alasa),  the  site  of  the 
encampment  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  before 
his  last  battle  (1  Macc.  ix.  5).  Perhaps 
the  same  as  Adasa,  and  Hadashah. 

Eleph  (S]Ssn),  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28). 
Not  known. 

ElEUTHERVS,  THE  RIVER  (d  iroTafibs  ’EAei /Bepos), 

1 Macc.  xi.  7,  xii.  30.  The  northern 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Land ; the  modern 
Nahr  el-Kebir,  north  of  Tarabulus  (Tri- 
polis).  [12.] 


Elim  (D'S'X),  the  2nd  station  of  Israel  after 
crossing  the  Red  Sea,  noted  for  12  springs 
and  70  palm-trees  (Exod.  xv.  27 ; Num. 
xxxiii.  9).  Not  identified  with  certainty, 
but  probably  cither  Wady  Useit,  Ghurun- 
del,  or  Taiyibeh.  [7.] 

Elkobii  (tyipbx  , birthplace  of  Nahum  (Nah. 
i.  1).  Usually  identified  with  Alkusk,  2 
miles  N.  of  Mosul,  but  more  probably 
somewhere  in  Galilee. 

Ellasar  HD;>X),  Gen.  xiv.  1.  Probably  La rsa 
or  Larissa  in  Lower  Babylonia,  between 
Ur  and  Erech.  Now  Senkereh  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Euphrates.  [12.] 

Elon  (p^'X),  in  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43).  Perhaps 
identical  with 

Elon-beth-uanan  (prrn'2  'X),  1 K.  iv.  9. 

El-Paran  (pXE  ?'X).  Possibly  a tree  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  south  of  the  Holy 
Land  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  Not  known. 

Eltekeh  (npr6x),  in  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44), 
allotted  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (xxi.  23). 

Eltekon  (|pr)Sx),  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  59).  Not  yet  identified. 

Eltolad  (9/iri/X),  in  the  South  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  30),  allotted  to  Simeon  (xix.  4). 
Elsewhere  Tolad.  Not  known. 

Elymais  (’ea v/xats).  The  Greek  form  of  the 
name  Elam  (Tob.  ii.  10  ; 1 Macc.  vi.  1). 

Elymeans  (’E\vy.aiol),  Judith  i.  6.  Elsewhere 
Elamites. 

Emmaus  (’E fj.fj.aobs),  a village  60  stadia  from 
Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiv.  13).  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  Romans,  and  as  such  was 
exempted  by  Titus  from  being  sold  (Jo- 
sephus, B.J.  vii.  6,  § 6).  The  “ colony  ” 
has  survived  to  this  day  as  Kulonieh 
(4)  miles  W.  of  Jerusalem),  and  this  is 
almost  certainly  identical  with  Mozah 
(ham-motsa),  in  which  case  Emmaus  is 
the  Greek  version  of  that  name,  and  not 
of  Hammoth  as  in  other  instances. 

En  (py).  N.  B.  — The  Hebrew  word  En  (more 
correctly  Ain)  signifies  a spring  (not  a 
well)  of  water,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  places  in  the  names  of 
which  it  occurs  were  distinguished  by 
that  natural  feature  so  important  in  a 
hot  country.  In  many  cases  this  is  cer- 
tain. 

Enam  (DPyn),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  '(Josh, 

xv.  34).  Possibly  alluded  to  in  Gen. 
xxxviii.  14  (A.  V.  “ an  open  place”). 

Endor  (“ITpy),  in  Issachar,  but  held  by  Ma- 
nasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  Probably  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Jabin  and  Sisera 
(Ps.  lxxxiii.  9,  10).  The  residence  of  the 
witch  consulted  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7). 
Now  Endur,  north  of  “ Little  Hermon.” 

[9,  20.] 

En-eglaim  (D'73y  'y),  a place  apparently  on 
the  Dead  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10).  Not  yet 
known. 

EnGADDI  (eV  alyiaXois),  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14.  A 
Greek  translation  of  the  name  Engedi. 

En-gannim  (D'33  'y),  two  places  in  the  Holy 
Land.  1.  In  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  34).  Not  known.  2.  On  the 
border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  21).  Allotted 
to  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  29).  Probably 
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the  “ garden-house  ” (Bcth-gan)  of  2 K.  ix. 
27.  Elsewhere,  perhaps,  Anem,  and  now 
Jenin.  [9.] 

En-gedi  {'13  ']}),  in  the  “wilderness”  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  62),  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10).  One  of  David's  re- 
treats (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29,  xxiv.  1).  Ori- 
ginally Hazazon-tamar  (2  Chr.  xx.  2). 
Also  Cant.  i.  14.  Now  Ain-Jidy.  [9.] 

En-haddaii  (mn  'll),  on  the  boundary  of  Issa- 
char,  near  Engannim  (Josh.  xix.  21).  Not 
known. 

En-hakkoue  (SO'lpn  ’]}),  the  spring  of  Samson, 
at  Lelii — not  “the  jaw”  (Judg.  xv.  19), 
Not  known. 

En-hazor  (“li VP!  V),  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  37). 
Not  known. 

En-mishpat  (DBC’D'y),  the  ancient  name  of 
Kadesh  (Gen.  xiv.  7). 

En-rimmon  (]itD“l ']}),  in  Judah  (Neb.  xi.  29). 
Possibly  identical  with  “ Ain  and  Rim- 
mon.” 

En-rogel  (bl'~\  ']!),  a spring  on  the  boundary 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv. 
7,  xviii.  16 ; also  2 Sam.  xvii.  17 ; 1 K.  i. 
9).  Possibly  the  Bir  Eyub  below  Siloam  ; 
but  more  probably  the  Fount  of  the  Virgin. 

[26.] 

En-siikmesii  (tl’Cty  ']}),  a spring  also  on  the 
boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin 
(Josh.  xv.  7,  xviii.  17).  Probably  the 
Ain  el-haud,  below  Bethany.  [23.] 

En-tappuah  (Irian  ' y ),  on  the  boundary  of 
Manasseli  (Josh.  xvii.  7).  Not  known ; 
probably  connected  with  Tappuah. 

Ephes-damhim  (D'Sil  DSN),  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  Else- 
where Pas-dammim;  in  the  Valley  of 
Elah. 

Ephesus  C'Ecpea-os),  an  illustrious  city  of  Ionia 
in  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xviii.  18,  19,  21,  24, 
xix.  1,  17,  26,  35,  xx.  16,  17 ; 1 Cor.  xv. 
32,  xvi.  8 ; Ephes.  i.  1 ; 1 Tim.  i.  3 ; 2 
Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  12;  Rev.  i.  11,  ii.  1).  Now 
Aya  Saluk  (6  07105  6e6\oyosj  from  S.  John, 
who  probably  died  there.  [21.] 

Ephraim  (DHDN).  1.  The  great  tribe  of  the 
northern  division  of  Israel.  It  extended 
E.  and  W.  from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea. 
Its  S.  boundary  ran  from  A in-Sultan,  by 
Bethel  and  Bethhoron,  to  Joppa ; the  N. 
boundary  has  not  yet  been  traced.  By 
the  prophets  the  name  is  frequently  used 
to  designate  the  northern  kingdom,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  Judah.  (Gen. 
xli.  52,  xlvi.  20,  xlviii.  1,  5,  13,  14,  17,  20, 

1,  23  ; Num.  i.  10,  32,  33,  ii.  18,  24,  vii.  48, 
x.  22,  xiii.  8,  xxvi.  28,  35,  37,  xxxiv.  24 ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  2 ; Josh.  xiv.  4, 
xvi.  4,  5,  8,  9,  xvii.  8,  9,  10,  17,  xxi.  5,  20 ; 
Judg.  i.  29,  v.  14,  vii.  24,  viii.  1,  2,  x.  9, 
xii.  1,  4,  15;  2 Sam.  ii.  9;  1 Chr.  vi.  66, 

vii.  20,  22,  ix.  3,  xii.  30,  xxvii.  10,  14,  20 ; 
2 Chr.  xv.  9,  xvii.  2,  xxv.  7,  10,  xxviii.  7, 
12,  xxx.  1,  10,  18,  xxxi.  1,  xxxiv.  6,  9 ; Ps. 
lx.  7,  lxxviii.  9,  07,  lxxx.  2,  cviii.  8 ; Is.  vii. 

2,  5,  8,  9,  17,  ix.  9,  21,  xi.  13,  xvii.  3, 
xxviii.  1,  3;  Jer.  vii.  15,  xxxi.  9,  18,  20; 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  16,  19,  xlviii.  5,  6 ; Hos.  iv. 
17,  v.  3,  5,  9,  11-14,  vi.  4,  10,  vii.  1,  8,  11, 

viii.  9,  11,  ix.  3,  8,  11,  13,  16,  x.  6,  11,  xi. 

3,  8,  9,  12,  xii.  1,  8,  14,  xiii.  1,  12,  xiv.  8 ; 

Obad.  19 ; Zech.  ix.  10.  13,  x.  7 ; Judith 
vi.  2 ; Ecclus.  xlvii.  21, 23).  2.  A place 


near  which  was  Absalom’s  property  of 
Baal-hazor  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  Possibly 
identical  with  Ephrain,  Ophrah,  or  Ephron. 
3.  (’E (ppdtfji),  a town  in  the  district  near 
“the  wilderness”  (John  xi.  54),  that  is, 
the  pasture  country  N.E.  of  Jerusalem. 
Possibly  the  ancient  Ophrah  and  the  mo- 
dern Taiyibeh. 

The  toparchy  of  Apherema  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  Ephraim,  though 
from  which  of  the  three  is  uncertain. 

Ephraim,  gate  of  ('X  at  Jerusalem 

(2  K.  xiv.  13;  2 Chr.  xxv.  23;  Neh.  viii. 
16,  xii.  39).  Probably  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  the  present  “ Damascus-gate  ” 
(Bab  el-Amud ). 

Ephraim,  mount  ('X  in),  the  highland  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  extending 
from  Bethel  and  Ramah  on  the  S.  to  the 
great  plain  on  the  N.  (Josh.  xvii.  15,  xix. 
50,  xx.  7,  xxi.  21,  xxiv.  30,  33;  Judg.  ii. 
9,  iii.  27,  iv.  5,  vii.  24,  x.  1,  xvii.  1,  8, 
xviii.  2,  13,  xix.  1,  16,  18;  1 Sam.  i.  1, 

ix.  4,  xiv.  22 ; 2 Sam.  xx.  21  ; IK.  iv.  8, 

xii.  25  ; 2 K.  v.  22  ; 1 Chr.  vi.  67 ; 2 Chr. 

xiii.  4,  xv.  8,  xix.  4;  Jer.  iv.  15,  xxxi.  6, 

1.  19). 

Ephraim,  the  wood  of  ('X  111'),  a forest  in 

which  the  great  battle  took  place  be- 
tween the  forces  of  Absalom  and  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  and  in  which  Absalom 
was  killed.  It  was  on  the  E.  of  Jordan, 
not  far  from  Mahanaim,  and  the  name 
may  either  have  some  connection  with 
Manasseh,  or  be  an  alteration  of  Ephron, 
a place  somewhere  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

Ephraimite  (Tn3X,  i.  e.  Ephrathite),  Judg. 
xii.  5. 

Ephraimites  (D'“I3X,  i.  e.  Ephraim),  Josh.  xvi. 
10 ; Judg.  xii.  4,  5,  6. 

Ephrain  (J)”l3y,  or  jnsy,  i.  e.  Ephron),  a town 
of  Israel  taken  by  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
19).  Possibly  the  Ephraim  of  the  N.  T., 
or  the  Ophrah  of  Benjamin,  or  connected 
with  Mount  Ephron  of  Judah. 

Ephrath  (mSX).  The  original  name  of 
Bethlehem  (Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7). 
Also  given  as 

Ephratah  (nrnSX),  Ruth  iv.  11 ; Ps.  cxxxii.  6. 

Ephrathite  ('niDN).  1.  Native  of  Ephrath 
or  Bethlehem  (Ruth  i.  2 ; 1 Sam.  xvii. 
12).  2.  Perhaps  an  Ephraimite,  though 

this  is  uncertain  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ; 1 K.  xi.  26  : 
also  Judg.  xii.  5,  where  “ the  Ephrathite  ” 
is  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version  “ an 
Ephraimite”). 

Ephron  (’E <pp<i>v),  a fortified  place  on  the  E.  of 
Jordan,  apparently  between  Carnaim  and 
Bethshean  (1  Macc.  v.  46;  2 Macc.  xii. 
27).  Perhaps  connected  with  the  “forest 
of  Ephraim,”  in  which  Absalom  lost  his 
life.  Not  yet  identified. 

Ephron,  mount  (flisy  IH),  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Judah,  between  Nephtoah 
and  Kirjath-jearim  (Josh.  xv.  9).  Pro- 
bably the  range  of  hills  west  of  Wady 
Beit  Iianina ; possibly  connected  with 
Ephrain  or  Ephraim  2. 

Erech  (^'IX),  one  of  Nimrod’s  cities  (Gen.  x. 
10).  Its  inhabitants  are  called  Arche- 
vites  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ezra  iv.  9.  Pro- 
bably the  ancient  Orchoii  and  the  modern 
Warka.  [1.] 


Esdraelon  { ErrSpai]K(ci/),  the  Greek  form 
of  Jezreel  ^Judith  iii.  9,  iv.  6).  Also 
called  T20.] 

Esdraelom  (,E<rSpt)Ao)t'),  Judith  vii.  3,  and 
Esdrelom  ('F.irSpri/j.),  Judith  i.  8. 

Esebon  (’E<t€/3 <Lv),  the  Greek  form  of  Heshbon 
(Judith  v.  15). 

Esek  (pb’y),  a well  dug  by  Isaac’s  herdmen  in 
the  valley  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xxvi.  20  ,. 
Esucol,  the  valley  of  ( 3 , near  He- 
bron (Num.  xiii.  23,  24,  xxxii.  9 ; Deut.  i. 
24).  Perhaps  at  Ain  el-Khashkali,  N.  of 
Hebron. 

Eshean  ( jy’J’X),  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  52).  Not  known. 

Eshkalonites  ('jiSptl’X),  natives  of  Askalon 
(Josh.  xiii.  3). 

Eshtaol  (VxFl’d’X),  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  33,  xix.  41 ; Judg.  xiii. 
25,  xvi.  31,  xviii.  2,  8,  11).  Perhaps 
Kustul,  E.  of  Kuriet  el-Enab.  See  also 
1 Chr.  ii.  53.  [23.] 

Eshtemoa  (yiorrx),  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xxi.  14  ; 1 Sam.  xxx.  28  ; 

1 Chr.  iv.  17, 19,  vi.  57).  Also  Eslitemoh. 
Probably  Semu’a,  7 miles  S.  of  Hebron. 

[9.] 

Eshtemoh  (ntoPltJ'X),  another  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding name  (Josh.  xv.  50). 

Eshton  (fWX),  probably  a place  in  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  11,  12). 

Esora  (Alcrupd),  Judith  iv.  4.  Not  known. 
Etam  (DO'y).  1.  In  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  32). 

2.  In  Judah  (2  Chr.  iv.  3,  xi.  6).  Possibly 
at  or  near  Urtas. 

Etam,  the  rock  ('ll  lib D),  Judg.  xv.  8,  11. 
Not  known,  but  probably  near  No.  2 of 
the  foregoing. 

Etham  (DnX),  Exod.  xiii.  20 ; Num.  xxxiii.  6, 

7,  8.  Uncertain,  but  possibly  about  Seba 
Bidr. 

Ether  (iny),  a town  of  Simeon  in  the  low 
country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  42,  xix.  7). 
Perhaps  also  called  Tochen.  Not  known. 

Ethiopia  (CIS,  i.  e.  Cush),  Gen.  ii.  13  : 2 K. 
xix.  9 ; Esth.  i.  1,  viii.  9 ; Job  xxviii.  19 ; 
Ps.  lxviii.  31,  lxxxvii.  4;  Is.  xviii.  1,  xx. 

3,  5,  xxxvii.  9,  xliii.  3,  xiv.  14 ; Ezek.  xxix. 
10,  xxx.  4,  5,  xxxviii.  5 ; Nah.  iii.  9 ; Zeph. 
iii.  10  ; 1 Esdr.  iii.  2 ; Judith  i.  10  ; Esth. 
xiii.  1,  xvi.  1 ; Acts  viii.  27.  [1, 15, 16, 18.] 

Ethiopian  (ty-13,  i.  e.  Cush),  Is.  xx.  4 ; Jer. 
xlvi.  9;  Ezek.  xxx.  9.  (n'tP-12),  Num. 

xii.  1.  (D')D’-13),  2 Chron.  xii.  3,  xiv.  12. 
13,  xvi.  8,  xxi.  16;  Jer.  xiii.  23;  Dan.  xi. 
43 ; Amos  ix.  7 ; Zeph.  ii.  12 ; (Aleioif) 
Acts  viii.  27. 

Euphrates  (HIS,  i.  e.  Frath,  probably  a cor- 
ruption of  the  original  name  more  nearly 
represented  by  Eii^pdrys).  Gen.  ii.  14, 
xv.  18 ; Deut.  i.  7,  xi.  24 ; Josh.  i.  4 ; 2 Sam. 
viii.  3 ; 2 K.  xxiii.  29,  xxiv.  7 ; 1 Chr.  v.  9, 
xviii.  3 ; 2 Chr.  xxxv.  20 ; Jer.  xiii.  4-7, 
xlvi.  2,  6,  10,  li.  63 ; 1 Esdr.  i.  25,  27 ; 

2 Esdr.  xiii.  43  ; Judith  i.  6,  ii.  24 ; Ecclus. 

xxiv.  26 ; 1 Macc.  iii.  32,  37.  It  is  also 
frequently  mentioned  as  “ the  river,”  with- 
out its  name.  [11, 12.] 
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Ezel,  tile  stone  (^ft<1  |1N1),  1 Sam.  xx.  19. 
Possibly  a corruption  of  some  ancient 
name. 

Ezem  (D>*y),  in  Simeon  (1  Clir.  iv.  29).  Else- 
where Azem. 

Ezion-gebeii,  or  -gabeb  (133  }i'¥y),  on  tho 
Red  Sea  (Nuin.  xxxiii.  35,  3G ; Deut.  ii.  8 ; 
1 K.  ix.  20,  xxii.  48  ; 2 Clir.  viii.  17,  xx.  36). 
Probably  Ain  elrGliudyan,  now  10  miles  N. 
of  Akabeli.  [7.] 

TP. 

Fair  iiayens,  the  (/caAol  AiueVrs),  on  tho  S. 
side  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  8).  Now  Ka- 
hns limionas.  [21.] 

G. 

Gaasii  (62y3),  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxiv. 


iv.  14,  31,  44,  v.  17,  viii.  2G,  xvii.  11,  xxiii. 
5,  G,  49,  53,  xxiv.  G ; John  i.  43,  ii.  11,  iv. 
3,  43,45-47,  vii.  1,  9,  41,  52,  ix.  54,  xii.  21, 
xxi.  2 ; Acts  i.  11.  v.  37,  ix.  31,  x.  37). 

[19,  20.] 

Galilee,  Sea  of  ( y Odkamra.  Trj?  r.),  Matt  iv. 
18,  xv.  29  ; Mark  i.  1G,  vii.  31 ; John  vi.  1. 

Galilean  (raAiAafor),  Mark  xiv.  70  ; Luke 
xiii.  1,  2,  xxii.  59,  xxiii.  G;  John  iv.  45; 
Acts  ii.  7. 

Gallisi  (D'j>3),  in  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44 ; 

Is.  x.  30).  Not  known. 

Gareb,  the  hill  (313  iyi3),  Jer.  xxxi.  39. 
Not  known. 

Garizim  'Tapfflv),  the  Greek  form  of  Gerizim 
(2  Mace.  v.  23,  vi.  2). 

Gatam  (D71JJ3),  an  Edomite  tribe  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
11,  16  ; ‘ 1 Clir.  i.  3G).  Not  known. 


Gedebah  (111311),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  3G).  Possibly  Cedron,  No.  1, 
and  now  Kutrah,  south  of  Nuhr  ltubin. 
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Cede  both  (lil13),  in  tho  lowland  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  41 ; 2 Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

Gederotiiaim  (D)ni13),  in  the  lowland  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36). 

Gehor  (1113).  1.  In  the  mountains  of  Judah 

(Josh.  xv.  58).  Probably  Jedur,  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron.  [9.]  2.  Appa- 

rently in  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xii.  7 ).  Not 
known.  3.  In  the  south  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  39).  Possibly  Gerar. 

Geliloth  (nib'^3),  on  the  S.  boundary  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  17).  Probably  a 
corruption  of  Gilgal  in  the  parallel  list 
(Josh.  xv.  7). 


30  ; Judg.  ii.  9 ; 2 Sam.  xviii.  30;  1 Clir. 
xi.  32).  Not  known. 

Gaba  (3733),  the  same  as  Geba  (Josh,  xviii.  24 ; 
Ezr.  ii.  26;  Neh.  vii.  30).  [9,  23.] 

Gabbatiia  (ra00a0a),  the  bema  or  judgment- 
seat  of  Pilate,  or  its  elevated  pedestal 
(John  xix.  13). 

Gad  (13,  rdS),  one  of  the  3 Transjordanic 
tribes,  lying  between  Reuben  and  Ma- 
nasseh  (Gen.  xxx.  11,  xxxv.  26,  xlvi.  16, 
xlix.  19  ; Exod.  i.  4 ; Num.  i.  14,  24,  25, 
ii.  14,  vii.  42,  x.  20,  xiii.  15,  xxvi.  15, 18, 
xxxii.  1,  2,  G,  25,  29,  31,  33,  34,  xxxiv.  14  ; 
Deut.  xxvii.  13,  xxxiii.  20 ; Josh.  iv.  12, 
xiii.  24,  28,  xviii.  7,  xx.  8,  xxi.  7,  38,  xxii. 
9,  10,  11,  13,  15,  21,  25,  30-34 ; 1 Sam. 
xiii.  7 ; 1 Clir.  ii.  2,  v.  11,  vi.  63,  80,  xii. 
14  ; Jer.  xlix.  1 ; Ezek.  xlviii.  27,  28,  34  ; 
Rev.  vii.  5).  [9.] 

Gad,  the  river  of  (131  ^>131),  2 Sam.  xxiv.  5. 

GADARENES  (r aSapr/voi  or  Tepaaipvoi),  Mark  v. 
1 ; Luke  viii.  26, 37.  The  people  of  Gadara, 
on  the  E.  side  of  Lake  of  Galilee. 


Gadites  ('13),  Deut.  iii.  12, 16,  iv.  43,  xxix.  8 ; 

Josh.  i.  12,  xii.  6,  xiii.  8,  xxii.  1 ; 2 Sam. 
xxiii.  36;  2 K.  x.  33;  1 Chr.  v.  18,  26, 
xii.  8,  37,  xxvi.  32). 


Gala  ad  (IV.AadS),  the  Greek  form  of  Gilead 
(1  Mace.  v.  9,  17,  20,  25,  27,  36,  45,  55, 
xiii.  22;  Judith  i.  8,  xv.  5). 


Galatia  (raAcn-la),  a province  of  Asia  Minor, 
lying  between  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia 
(Acts  xvi.  6,  xviii.  23  ; 1 Cor.  xvi.  1 ; Gal. 
i.  2 ; 2 Tim.  iv.  10;  1 Pet.  i.  1.  See 
also  1 Mace.  viii.  2 ; 2 Macc.  viii.  20). 

[2E] 

Galeed  (iy  ?3),  the  name  given  by  Jacob  to 


the  heap  of  stones  on  Mount  Gilead  (Gen. 
xxxi.  47,  48). 


Galgala  (rdAyaAa),  the  Greek  form  of  Gilgal 
(1  Macc.  ix.  2). 

Galilee  (^'^3  ; b Ta\i\ala),  an  ancient  name 
in  the  country  and  the  north  province  of 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ,  extending 
west  of  Jordan  upwards  from  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  inclusive  (Josh.  xx.  7,  xxi.  32 ; 
1 K.  ix.  11 ; 2 K.  xv.  29 ; 1 Ckron.  vi.  76  ; 
Is.  ix.  4 ; 1 Macc.  v.  15,  17,  20-23,  55, 
x.  30,  xi.  .63,  xii.  47,  49  ; Tob.  i.  2 ; Judith 
i.  8,  xv.  5 ; Matt.  ii.  22,  iii.  13,  iv.  12,  15, 
23,  25,  xvii.  22,  xix.  1,  xxi.  11,  xxvi.  32, 
xxvii.  55,  xxviii.  7,  10,  16 ; Mark  i.  9, 
14,  28,  39,  iii.  7,  vi.  21,  ix.  30,  xiv.  28,  xv. 
41,  xvi.  7 ; Luke  i.  26,  ii.  39,  iii.  1, 11,  14, 


Gatii  (13),  one  of  the  5 chief  cities  of  the  Phi- 
listines (Josh.  xi.  22 ; 1 Sam.  v.  8,  vi.  17, 
vii.  14,  xvii.  4,  23,  52,  xxi.  10,  12,  xxvii. 
2,  3,  4,  11 ; 2 Sam.  i.  20,  xv.  18,  xxi.  20, 
22;  1 K.  ii.  39-41 ; 2 K.  xii.  17 ; 1 Chr. 
vii.  21,  viii.  13,  xviii.  1.  xx.  6,  8 ; 2 Chr. 
xi.  8,  xxvi.  6 ; Ps.  lvi.  title  ; Amos  vi.  2 ; 
Mic.  i.  10).  Perhaps  Tell  es-Safieh,  but 
uncertain.  [9.] 

Gath-hepher  (1211  13),  in  Zebulun  (2  K. 
xiv.  23;  incorrectly  Gittah-hepher  in  Josh, 
xix.  13).  Possibly  eTMeshhad,  near  Se- 
furieh.  [9.] 

Gath-rimmon  (flSI  13).  1.  In  Dan  (Josh, 

xix.  45,  xxi.  24;  1 Chr.  vi.  69).  2.  In 

western  Manasseh  (Josh.  xxi.  25).  Else- 
where called  Bilearn.  Neither  are  known. 

Gaza  (1-ty),  one  of  the  5 chief  cities  of  the 

Philistines  (Gen.  x.  19;  Josh.  x.  41,  xi. 
22,  xv.  47 ; Judg.  i.  18,  vi.  4,  xvi.  1,  21 ; 1 
Sam.  vi.  17 ; 2 K.  xviii.  8 ; 1 Chr.  vii.  28  ; 
Jer.  xlvii.  1,  5 ; Amos  i.  6,  7 ; Zeph.  ii.  4 ; 
Zech.  ix.  5 ; 1 Macc.  xi.  61,  62,  xiii.  43 ; 
Acts  viii.  26).  Elsewhere,  more  accu- 
rately, Azzah.  Now  Gliuzzeh.  [3,  9.] 

Gazara  (fi,  and  to,  rd(apa),  1 Macc.  ix.  52,  xiii. 
53,  xiv.  7,  34,  xv.  28,  35,  xvi.  1,  19,  21. 
Elsewhere  Gazera,  and  both  probably 
identical  with  Gazer  or  Gezer. 

Gazathites  (‘my),  Josh.  xiii.  3.  Natives  of 
Gaza.  Also  Gazites. 

Gazer  (113),  2 Sam.  v.  25 ; 1 Chr.  xiv.  16. 
Same  as  Gezer. 

Gazera  (t«  Tdgripa),  1 Macc.  iv.  15,  vii.  45. 
Elsewhere  Gazara. 

Gazites  (D'1-iy,  i.  e.  Gazathites),  Judg.  xvi.  2. 
Natives  of  Gaza. 

Geba  (y23),  in  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi.  17 ; 1 Sam. 

xiii.  3 ; 2 Sam.  v.  25  ; 1 K.  xv.  22  ; 2 K. 
xxiii.  8 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  60,  viii.  6 ; 2 Chr.  xvi. 
6;  Neh.  xi.  31,  xii.  29;  Is.  x.  29.  Now 
Jeba , 6 miles  N.  of  Jerusalem).  [9,  23.] 
2.  Judith  iii.  10.  Now  Jeba,  3 miles 
N.  of  Sebastiyeh.  [9.] 

Gebal  (^>D3),  Ps.  lxxxiii.  7 ; Ezek.  xxvii.  9, 
the  ancient  Byblus  and  modem  Jebeil, 
on  the  coast  of  Lebanon,  N.  of  Beyrut. 
The  residence  of  the  Giblites.  [11.] 

Gebisi  (D'331),  Is.  x.  31.  In  Benjamin. 

Geder  (113),  Josh.  xii.  31.  Perhaps  Gedor 
No.  2^ 


Genesareth  or  Gennesaret,  sea  of  (aI/ivij 
Ttuv-paapir),  Mark  vi.  53;  Luke  v.  1. 

[19,  20.1 

GENNESAR,  the  WATER  OF  (t b vScup  Vtvvijaapj, 
1 Macc.  xi.  67. 

Gennesaret,  the  Land  of  (7 7}  r.),  Matt.  xiv. 
34 ; Mark  vi.  54.  [20.] 

Geon  (Ttiui/),  the  Greek  form  of  Gihon  the 
river  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  27 ). 

Gerar  (113),  a city  and  wady  in  the  •*  South" 
of  Palestine  (Gen.  x.  19,  xx.  1, 2,  xxvi.  1,  6, 
17,  20,  26 ; 2 Chr.  xiv.  13, 14).  Not  yet 
determined.  [2.] 

Gergesenes  (Ttpyetrrivol),  Matt.  viii.  28.  Pro- 
bably an  error  for  Gadarenes  or  Gerasenes. 

[20.] 

Gergesites  (Tepyecraloi.),  Judith  v.  16.  The 
Greek  form  of  Girgashites. 

Gerizim,  mount  (D'-T13  11),  Deut.  xi.  29,  xxvii. 
12 ; Josh.  viii.  33 ; Judg.  ix.  7.  Probably  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Gerizzites.  [3,  9.] 

Gerrhenlans  (rep^rjvot),  2 Macc.  xiii.  24.  Pos- 
sibly people  of  Gerar,  or  Gaza ; but  not 
known. 

Gesem  (r eo-ep.),  the  Greek  form  of  Goshen 
(Judith  i.  9). 

Geshur  (1-1623),  2 Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37,  38,  xiv. 
23,  32,  xv.  8 ; 1 Chr.  ii.  23,  iii.  2.  A nation 
outside  of  Bashan,  probably  N.E.  of  it. 
Not  known.  [2]. 

Geshuri  and  Geshurites  ('13623).  1.  The 

people  of  the  foregoing  (Deut.  iii.  14 ; Josh, 
xii.  5,  xiii.  11,  13).  2.  A tribe  of  the 

southern  desert  (Josh.  xiii.  2 ; 1 Sam. 
xxvii.  8). 

Gether  (113),  third  son  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23 ; 
1 Chr.  i.  17). 

Gethsemane  (redtrepavel  and  TeQaepLavri),  Matt, 
xxvi.  36  ; Mark  xiv.  32.  Probably  at  or 
near  tho  enclosed  olive  garden,  still  so 
called,  at  the  W.  foot  of  Olivet. 

Gezer  (163),  on  the  maritime  plain  'Josh.  x. 
33,  xii.  12,  xvi.  3, 10,  xxi.  21  ; Judg.  i.  29  ; 
1 K.  ix.  15,  16,  17 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  67,  vii.  28, 
xx.  4).  Possibly  at  or  about  Yasur,  be- 
tween Jaffa  and  Ramleh.  Also  called 
Gazer,  Gazara,  Gazera.  [9.] 

Gezrites  ('163),  1 Sam.  xxvii.  8.  An  ancient 
correction  of  Gerzites,  that  is,  Gerizites,  a 
wandering  tribe  who  may  have  given  its 
name  to  Mount  Gerizim. 
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Giah  (n'3),  2 Sam.  ii.  24.  Not  known. 

Gibbetiion  (Jin33),  in  Dan,  given  to  the  Ko- 
hatliite  Levites  (Josh.  xix.  44,  xxi.  23 ; 

1 K.  xv.  27,  xvi.  15,  17).  Not  known. 

Gibeah  (njD3,  i.  e.  liill).  1.  In  the  high- 
lands of  Judah,  near  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  57). 
Not  known.  2.  Near  Kirjath-jearim 
(2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4).  3.  In  Benjamin ; 

native  place  of  Saul  (Judg.  xix.  12-16,  xx. 

4,  5,  9,  13-15,  19-21,  25,  29-31,  34,  36, 
37,  43;  1 Sam.  x.  26,  xi.  4,  xiii.  2,  15, 
xiv.  2,  16,  xv.  34,  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  19,  xxvi. 
1 ; 2 Sam.  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  29  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  31 ; 

2 Chr.  xiii.  2 ; Is.  x.  29 ; Hos.  v.  8,  ix.  9, 

x.  9) ; sometimes  called  “ G.  of  Benjamin  ” 
and  “ G.  of  Saul.”  Probably  Tuleii  el-Ful, 
N.  of  Jerusalem.  N.B.  In  1 Sam.  xiii. 
16,  and  xiv.  5,  “ Gibeah  ” should  be 
Geba.  [9,  23.]  4.  Gibeah-in-the-field 

(Judg.  xx.  31).  Possibly  Jeba  on  Wady 
Suweinit.  [23.] 

Gibeatii  (nyn5'>,  Josh,  xviii.  28.  Possibly 
identical  with  No.  2 above. 

Gibeox  (-fyna),  Hivite  city,  in  Benjamin, 
allotted  to  the  Priests  (Josh.  ix.  3,  17,  x.  1, 
2,  4-6,  10,  12,  41,  xi.  19,  xviii.  25,  xxi.  17 ; 
2 Sam.  ii.  13,  16,  24,  iii.  30,  xx.  8 ; 1 K. 
iii.  4,  5,  ix.  2;  1 Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35,  xiv. 
16,  xvi.  39,  xxi.  29  ; 2 Chr.  i.  3,  13  ; Neb. 

iii.  7,  vii.  25 ; Is.  xxviii.  21 ; Jer.  xxviii. 

1,  xli.  12,  16).  Now  el-Jib,  north  of  Neby 
Samivil,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Betkhoron.  [9,  23.] 

Giblites,  the  (^333  and  D^>33n),  the  people 
of  Gebal  (Josh.  xiii.  5 ; I K.  v.  8). 

Gidoh  (Din|),  Judg.  xx.  45.  Not  known. 

Gihon  (fliTf).  1,  The  second  river  of  Pa- 
radise (Gen.  ii.  13) : elsewhere  called 
Geon.  2.  A place,  probably  a spring, 
near  Jerusalem  (1  K.  i.  33,  38.  45  ; 2 Chr. 
xxxii.  30,  xxxiii.  14).  Possibly  Siloam. 

Gilboa  (Vhbi),  a range  of  hills  near  Jezreel, 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Said  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  4,  xxxi.  1,  8 ; 2 Sam.  i.  6,  21,  xxi. 
12  ; 1 Chr.  x.  1,  8).  Now  Jebel  FuMah, 
east  of  Zerin,  containing  a village  called 
Jelbun.  [9, 20.] 

Gilead  (3y^3).  1.  A mountainous  region 

east  of  Jordan,  lying  between  Bashan  and 
Moab,  called  also  “ Mount  G.”  and  “ the 
land  of  G.”  (Gen.  xxxi.  21-25,  xxxvii.  25 ; 
Num.  xxxii.  1,  26,  29,  39,  40;  Deut.  ii. 
36,  iii.  10-16,  iv.  43,  xxxiv.  1 ; Josh.  xii.  2, 

5,  xiii.  11,  25,  31,  xvii.  5,  6,  xx.  8,  xxi.  38, 
xxii.  9, 13, 15,  32  ; Judg.  v.  17,  x.  4,  8,  17, 
18,  xi.  5-11,  29,  xii.  4-7,  xx.  1 ; 1 Sam. 
xiii.  7 ; 2 Sain.  ii.  9,  xvii.  26,  xxiv.  6 ; IK. 

iv.  13,  19,  xvii.  1,  xxii.  3 ; 2 X.  x.  33,  xv. 

29  ; 1 Chr.  ii.  22,  v.  9,  10,  16,  vi.  80,  xxvi. 
31,  xxvii.  21  ; Ps.  lx.  7,  cviii.  S ; Cant, 
iv.  1,  vi.  5 ; Jer.  viii.  22,  xxii.  6,  xlvi.  11, 
1.  19;  Ezek.  xlvii.  18 ; Hos.  vi.  8,  xii.  11 ; 
Amos  i.  3,  13  ; Obad.  19  ; Micah  vii.  14 ; 
Zech.  x.  10).  The  name  Jebel  Jil'ad  is 
still  attached  to  a mountain  near  es -Salt. 
[7,  9,  11,  13.]  2.  Mount  Gilead  (Judg. 

vii.  3).  Very  obscure,  but  possibly  an  early 
name  of  Mount  Gilboa.  The  name  Jaloocl 
is  still  borne  by  the  spring  at  its  base, 
near  Zerin. 

Gileadite  (''ll/?  11),  Judg.  x.  3,  xi.  1,  40,  xii. 
4,  5,  7 : 2 Sam.  xvii.  27,  xix.  31 ; 1 K.  ii. 
7 ; 2 K.  xv.  25  ; Ezra  ii.  61 ; Neh.  vii.  63. 


Gilgal  (^-6sn)  1.  In  the  Jordan  valley, 

near  Jericho  (Deut.  xi.  30;  Josh.  iv.  19, 
20,  v.  9,  10,  ix.  6,  x.  6,  7,  9,  15,  43,  xiv.  6, 
xv.  7 ; Judg.  ii.  1,  iii.  19  ; 1 Sam.  vii.  16, 
x.  8,  xi.  14,  15,  xiii.  4,  7,  8,  12,  15,  xv. 
12,  21,  33;  2 Sam.  xix.  15,40;  Hos.  iv. 

15,  ix.  15,  xii.  11 ; Amos  iv.  4,  v.  5 ; Mic. 

vi.  5).  In  Neh.  xii.  25,  it  is  Beth-gilgal. 
Not  known.  2.  (2  K.  ii.  1,  iv.  38)  Resi- 
dence of  Elijah,  possibly  at  Jiljilieh  near 
Kefr-Saba,  where  there  is  a ruin  called 
Nebi  Elyas;  or  4 miles  from  Seilm  and 
Beilin.  [9.]  3.  (Josh.  xii.  23).  Pos- 

sibly the  former  of  the  two  just  named,  or 
KUkiliyeli,  near  Kefr  Saba. 

Giloh  (rib 3),  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  51,  2 Sam.  xv.  12). 

Gilonite  ('ib'3),  native  of  Giloh  (2  Sam.  xv. 
12,  xxiii.  34). 

Gimzo  (iTD3),  2 Chr.  xxviii.  18.  Now  Jimzu, 
near  Lydd,  [9.] 

Girgashites  and  Girgasites  ('K>333).  Gen.  x. 

16,  xv.  21 ; Deut.  vii.  1 ; Josh.  iii.  10, 

xxiv.  11  ; 1 Chr.  i.  14 ; Neh.  ix.  8.  Not 
known  : the  name  has  no  connexion  with 
Gergesenes.  [2.] 

Gittah-hepher  pDn  n)33),  Josh.  xix.  13.  An 
inflection  of  the  name  Gath-hepher. 
Gittaim  f D'FIj),  2 Sam.  iv.  3 ; Neh.  xi.  33. 
Not  known. 

Gizonite  ('3)13),  1 Chr.  xi.  34. 

Goath  (nyi,  Goali),  Jer.  xxxi.  39.  Not  known. 
Not  Golgotha. 

Gob  (33  and  33,  Nob),  2 Sam.  xxi.  18,  19. 
Elsewhere  Gezer.  If  Nob,  then  perhaps 
Beit-Nubah,  above  Lydd. 

Golan  (|bi3)  in  Bashan;  in  Manasseh;  city 
of  Levites  and  of  refuge  (Deut.  iv.  43  ; 
Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  27  ; 1 Chr.  vi.  71).  Not 
known,  but  doubtless  giving  its  name  to 
the  modern  Gaulan.  [9.] 

Golgotha  (r oAyoBa),  the  spot  at  which  Christ 
was  crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  33 ; Mark  xv. 
22 ; John  xix.  17.) 

Gomer  (“Ip3),  a Japhetic  people  (Gen.  x.  2, 
3 ; 1 Chr.  i.  5,  6 ; Ezek.  xxxviii.  6). 
Gomorrah  (mby),  Gen.  x.  19,  xiii.  10,  xiv. 

2-11,  xviii.  20,  xix.  24,  28  ; Deut.  xxix. 
23,  xxxii.  32 ; Is.  i.  9,  10,  xiii.  19  ; Jer. 
xxiii.  14,  xlix.  18,  1.  40 ; Amos  iv.  11  ; 
Zeph.  ii.  9.  Also,  in  its  Greek  form, 

Gomorrha  (r o/j.oj5f>a),  2 Esd.  ii.  8;  Matt.  x. 
15;  Mark  vi.  11;  Rom.  ix.  29;  Jude  7 ; 
2 Pet.  ii.  6.  Not  known.  A valley  of  the 
same  name  ( Wady  ’ Amorah ) exists  on  the 
S.W.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  the  five 
cities  were  probably  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
lake.  N.B.  The  initial  G is  merely  a 
western  attempt  to  pronounce  the  guttural 
letter  a in ; as  in  Gaza. 

Gorttna  (JupTwai),  in  Crete  /I  Macc.  xv.  23). 

[21.] 

Goshen.  (jy;3),  1.  Gen.  xiv.  10,  xlvi.  2S,  29, 

34,  xlvii.  1,  4,  6,  27, 1.  8 ; Exod.  viii.  22, 
ix.  26.  Not  decisively  known,  but  possibly 
the  Wady  Tumeylat.  [3,  7.]  2.  In 

Southern  Palestine  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi.  16). 
3.  In  the  highlands  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
51). 


Gozan  (|T13),  a tract  in  Mesopotamia  watered 
by  the  Khabour  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11, 
xix.  12  ; 1 Chr.  v.  26  ; Is.  xxxvii.  12). 

Greece  (}P  ; "EAAas),  Zech.  ix.  13  • 1 Macc.  i. 
1 ; Acts  xx.  2.  [21.] 

Grecia  (]1'),  Dan.  viii.  21,  x.  20,  xi.  2. 

Grecian,  Grecians  ('eaat/vi/c?)),  2 Macc.  xiii. 
2;  Joel  iii.  6;  1 Macc.  vi.  2;  viii.  9,  18; 
2 Macc.  iv.  15 ; Acts  vi.  1,  ix.  29,  xi.  20. 

Gudgodah  (min3n),  Deut.  x.  7.  The  same  as 
Ilor  Hagidgad,  of  which  the  name  is  pos- 
sibly a variation. 

Gur  ("1)3),  2 K.  ix.  27.  Probably  below  Jenin, 
but  not  known. 

Gur-baal  (by3  313),  2 Chr.  xxvi.  7.  Probably 
the  country  between  Palestine  and  Arabia  ; 
but  not  known. 


H. 

IIabor  (313H),  2 K.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11,  1 Chr.  v. 
26.  The  river  Khabour , an  affluent  of  the 
Euphrates. 

Hachilah,  Hill  op  (nb'3nrt  '3),  near  Ziph, 
in  highlands  of  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19, 
xxvi.  1,  3).  Not  known. 

Hadad-eimmon  (fl?33  33H),  Zech.  xii.  11. 

Possibly  at  Rummaneh,  near  Lejjun.  [9.] 
Hadasiiaii  (ntrtn),  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  37).  Probably  Adasa. 
Hadattah  (nrnm,  Josh.  xv.  25.  The  word  is 
probably  an  affix  to  Hazor.  Not  known. 
Haded  (Tin),  Ezra  ii.  33 ; Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  34. 

Probably  el-Haditheh,  3 miles  E.  of  Lydd. 
Hadrach  C]"nn),  ffl  Syria  (Zech.  ix.  2). 
Unknown. 

Hagarenes  or  Hagarites  (D'-lin),  1 Chr.  v. 
10,  19,  20,  xxvii.  31 ; Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6.  Pos- 
sibly descended  from  Hagar.  Not  yet 
known. 

Hai  ('yn),  Gen.  xii.  8,  xiii.  3.  Same  as  Ai, 
but  including  the  Hebrew  article.  [7.] 

Halah  (r6n),  2 K.  xviii.  11;  1 Chr.  v.  26. 
Probably  on  the  upper  Khabour,  above  its 
junction  with  the  Jerujer,  at  Gla. 

Halak,  Mount  (p^nn  "lil),  the  southern  limit 
of  Joshua’s  conquests  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7). 
Not  yet  known. 

iIalho.  (I?ir6n  , in  the  highlands  of  Judah 

(Josh.  xv.  58'  Now  Hulhul,  4 miles  N. 
of  Hebron.  [9.] 

Hali  c6n),  on  boundaiy  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
25).  Not  known. 

Halioarnasst  s (' AMKaprairffos),  in  Caria  (1 
Macc.  xv.  23).  Now  Budrum. 

Hamath  (fU3n),  a chief  city  of  Syria  from 
very  early  times  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8 ; 
Josh.  xiii.  5 ; Judg.  iii.  3 ; 2 Sam.  viii.  9 ; 

1 K.  viii.  65  ; 2 K.  xiv.  25,  28,  xvii.  24,  30, 
xviii.  34,  xix.  13,  xxiii.  33,  xxv.  21 ; 1 
Chr.  xiii.  5,  xviii.  3,  9 ; 2 Chr.  vii.  8,  viii. 

4 • Is.  x.  9,  xi.  11,  xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13; 
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Jer.  xxxix.  5,  xlix.  23,  lii.  0,  27 ; Ezek. 
xlvii.  10,  17,  20,  xlviii.  1-  Zoch.  ix.  2). 
Also  [G,  11.] 

Hamath  the  Cheat  (Amos  vi.  2),  and  else- 
where Ilemath.  Now  Hamah.  [11,  12.] 

IIamath-zobaxi  (2  Chr.  viii.  3).  Doubtless  a 
distinct  place  from  the  preceding.  Not 
known. 

IIammath  (n?3n),  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35). 
Now  probably  the  hammnm,  or  Hot  springs 
S.  of  Tiberias.  Possibly  also  Hammon, 
or  Hammoth-dor.  [9.] 

Hammon  ()'V3n).  1.  In  Asher,  near  Zidon 

(Josh.  xix.  28).  Not  known.  2.  Ger- 
shonite  city  in  Naphtali  (1  Chr.  vi.  7G). 
Possibly  the  same  as  IIammath  and 
Hammoth-dor. 

IIammoth-dor  (“IN'5!  nfon),  a town  of  Ger- 
shonito  Levites  and  of  refuge  in  Naphtali. 
Elsewhere  Hammon,  and  possibly  Ham- 
math.  Not  known. 

IIamonah  (HJittn),  Ezek.  xxxLx.  1G.  Not 
known. 

Hamon-gog,  the  Valley  of  (3H  flDH  N\3), 
Ezek.  xxxix.  11,  15.  Not  known. 
Hananeel,  the  Tower  of  (^N?3n  b^JD),  on 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  between  the  Sheep- 
gate  and  the  Fishgate,  and  not  far  from 
the  comer  (Neh.  iii.  1,  xii.  39 ; Jer.  xxxi. 
38  ; Zecli.  xiv.  10).  Apparently  same  as 
Tower  of  Meah. 

Hanes  (Dpn),  in  Egypt  (Is.  xxx.  4).  Possibly 
same  as  Tahpanhes,  but  doubtful. 
Hannathon  (|h3n),  in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  14), 
Not  known. 

IIaphraim  (D.nan),  in  Issachar,  perhaps  near 
Shunem  (Josh.  xix.  19).  Possibly  el  'Afuleh. 
IIara  (X1H),  1 Chr.  v.  26.  Possibly  a varia- 
tion of  Haran. 

IIaradah  (nmnn),  one  of  the  stations  during 

t t-:  - ° 

the  wanderings  in  the  desert  (Num.  xxxiii. 
24,  25). 

IIaran  (pH),  in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xi.  31,  32, 
xii.  4,  5,  xxvii.  43,  xxviii.  10,  xxix.  4 ; 
2 K.  xix.  12  ; Is.  xxxvii.  12  ; Ezek.  xxvii. 
23).  Probably  at  Harran,  between  the 
Khabour  and  the  Euphrates.  [6.] 

Hareth,  Forest  of  (nin  IP),  in  Judah  (1 
Sam.  xxii.  5).  Not  known. 

Harod,Well  of  (Tin  |'J?) — accurately  “Spring 
of  II.” — by  which  Gideon  and  probably 
Saul  encamped  (Judg.  vii.  1 ; 1 Sam. 
xxviii.  1).  Probably  now  Ain-Jalood,  near 
Jezreel. 

Haroshetii  of  the  gentiles  (D)inn  npin), 
residence  of  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  2,  13,  16). 
Now  possibly  el-Hartieh.  [9.] 

IIashmonah  (rebpn),  one  of  the  encampments 

of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii. 
29,  30).  Not  known. 

Hauean  (pin),  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Holy 
Land  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10,  18).  Possibly  iden- 
tical with  the  modern  Hauran.  [9.] 

Havllah  (nb'in),  Gen.  ii.  11,  x.  7,  29,  xxv.  18 ; 
1 Sam.  xv.  7 ; 1 Chr.  i.  9,  23.  Perhaps 
Khawldn,  in  N.W.  part  of  Yemen : but  very 
doubtful. 


IIavotii-Jair  (TN'  Hip,  a collection  of  vil- 
lages E.  of  Jordan,  in  Gilead  or  Baslian 
(Num.  xxxii.  41 ; Judg.  x.  4.  Also  in  the 
original,  Dcut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xiii.  30;  IK. 
iv.  13 ; 1 Chr.  ii.  23). 

IIazarmaveth  (nifOn s‘n),  Gen.  x.  2G ; 1 Chr. 
i.  20.  Now  Hadramawt  in  S.E.  of  Arabia. 

[1-] 

IIazar-addar  (inx  inn),  on  S.  boundary  of 
Promised  Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  4)  ; else- 
where Adar.  Not  known. 

IIazar-enan  (|j'y  'n),  the  junction  of  the  N. 
and  E.  boundaries  of  the  Promised  Land 
(Num.  xxxiv.  9,  10;  Ezek.  xlvii.  17, 
xlviii.  1).  Possibly  Kuryetein,  E.N.E.  of 
Damascus  ; but  very  doubtful. 

IIazar-gaddah  (nnrn),  in  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  27).  Not  known. 
Hazar-hat-ticon  (pmnn  '[)),  Ezek.  xlvii.  1G. 
Not  known. 

Hazar-shual  (SpL"  'n),  in  south  of  Judah 

(Josh.  xv.  28,  xix.  3;  Neh.  xi.  27  • 1 Chr. 
iv.  28).  Not  known. 

IIazar-sesah  (nD-ID  'n)  and  -susim  (D'D-ID), 

a town  of  Simeon  in  south  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xix.  5;  1 Chr.  iv.  31).  Not  known. 

IIazerim  (Dpvnn,  that  is,  “ the  villages  ”) 
(Deut.  ii.  23). 

IIazeroth  (filivn),  one  of  the  encampments 

of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xi.  35, 
xii.  16,  xxxiii.  17,  18  ; Deut.  i.  1).  Pro- 
bably Hudhera,  between  Sinai  and  Aka- 
bah. 

Hazezon-Tamar,  and  Hazazon-Tamar  (p'Vn 
DDri  and  'D  JlXVn),  the  original  name  of 
Engedi  (Gen.  xiv.  7 ; 2 Chr.  xx.  2).  Per- 
haps the  same  as  Ziz  (haz-ziz).  Possibly 
now  Wady  Hasasah,  above  Ain  Jidy.  [7,  9.] 

Hazor  pi^n).  1.  An  ancient  city  of  Northern 

Palestine,  allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xi. 
1,  10,  11,  13,  xii.  19,  xix.  36  ; Judg.  iv.  2, 
17  ; 1 Sam.  xii.  9 ; 1 K.  ix.  15  ; 2 K.  xv. 
29).  Elsewhere  Aser,  and  Nasor.  Now 
possibly  Tell  Khuraibeh.  [9.]  2.  In  the 

S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23).  Not  known. 
3.  Hazor-hadattah  (“new  Hazor”),  also 
in  S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  4.  Ap- 

parently another  name  for  Hezron,  but 
very  uncertain  (Ibid.  25).  5.  In  Benja- 

min (Neh.  xi.  33).  Perhaps  Tell  ’ Asur , 
north  of  Taiyibeli. 

Hebrew,  Hebrews  (p2Jl),  Gen.  xiv.  3,  xxxix. 

14,  17,  xl.  15,  xii.  12,  xliii.  32;  Exod.  i. 

15,  1G,  19,  ii.  6,  7,  11,  13,  iii.  18,  v.  3,  vii. 

16,  ix.  1,  13,  x.  3,  xxi.  2;  Deut.  xv.  12; 
1 Sam.  iv.  6,  9,  xiii.  3,  17,  19,  xiv.  11,  21, 
xxix.  3 ; Jer.  xxxiv.  9,  14  ; Jonah  i.  9 ; 
Judith  x.  12,  xii.  11,  xiv.  18;  2 Macc. 
vii.  31,  xi.  13,  xv.  37 ; Ecclus.  Prol.  1,  2 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  38  ; John  v.  2,  xix.  13, 17,  20  ; 
Acts  vi.  1 ; 2 Cor.  xi.  22,  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2, 
xxvi.  14  ; Bev.  ix.  11,  xvi.  16. 

IIebrewess  (pop,  Jer.  xxxiv.  9. 

Hebron.  1.  (}P3H)  One  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
Palestine,  also  (perhaps  originally)  called 
Kirjatli-Arba.  Burial  place  of  Abraham, 
Sarah,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  In  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  and  allotted  to  the  Priests, 
David’s  first  residence  as  King  of  Judah 
(Gen.  xiii.  18,  xxiii.  2, 19,  xxxv.  27,  xxxvii. 
14;  Num.  xiii.  22;  Josh.  x.  3,  5,  23, 36,  39, 


xi.  21,  xii.  10,  xiv.  13-15,  xv.  13,  54,  xx.7, 
xxi.  1 1 , 13  ; J udg.  i.  10,  20,  xvi.  3 ; 1 Sam. 
xxx.  31;  2 Sam.  ii.  1,  3,  11,  32,  iii.  2, 
5,  19-32,  iv.  1,  8,  12,  v.  1,  3,  5,  13,  xv.  7, 
9,  10 ; 1 K.  ii.  1 1 ; 1 Chr.  iii.  1,  4,  vi.  55- 
57,  xi.  1 , 3,  xii.  23, 38,  xxix.  27 ; 2 Chr.  xi. 
10;  1 Macc.  v.  65).  Now  el  Khulil,  “the 
Friend"  (of  God),  i.e.  Abraham.  [7,  9, 
11.]  2.  (pDDJl)  In  Asher,  apparently 

near  Zidon  (Josh.  xix.  28).  Not  known  ; 
should,  perhaps,  be  read  Ebdon  or  Abdon. 

IIelam  (D^ri),  between  the  Jordan  and  the 
Euphrates  (2  Sam.  x.  16,  17).  Perhaps 
the  Alamatha  of  Ptolemy,  near  Nicepho- 
rium. 

Helbah  (HD^rt),  in  Asher,  apparently  near 
Zidon  (Judg.  i.  31).  Not  known. 

Helbon  ([isbn),  celebrated  for  wine,  and  ap- 
parently connected  with  Damascus  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  18).  Probably  llelbun,  in  Anti- 
lebanon,  near  Damascus.  [11.] 

IIelepii  (f^n),  on  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  33).  Possibly  Beit- Lif,  east  of  Has 
Abyad ; but  doubtful. 

Helkath  (np’pn),  on  boundary  of  Asher,  and 
allotted  to  Gershonite  Levites  ('Josh.  xix. 
25,  xxi.  31).  Not  known.  Elsewhere 
Hukok. 

Helkath  haz-zurim  (Dn->*n  DpVn),  “the  field 
of  heroes,”  or  “ of  swords,”  near  the  pool 
at  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  ii.  16). 

IIemath  (non),  Amos  vi.  14.  Incorrectly  for 
Hamath.  [11.] 

Hemdan  (ppip,  Gen.  xxxvi.  26 ; 1 Chr.  i. 
41.  Possibly  the  Bene-ITamady  S.E.  of 
Akabah,  or  the  Bene-Hamed  about  Kerak : 
but  very  doubtful. 

IIena  (1DD),  2 K.  xix.  13 ; Is.  xxxvii.  13. 
Probably  Anah,  near  Mosaib,  on  the 
Euphrates.  [12.] 

Hepher  pen),  Josh.  xii.  17 ; IK.  iv.  10.  Not 
Gath-liepher.  Not  known, 

IIermon,  Mount  (pf01~  in),  Deut.  iii.  8,  9, 
iv.  48  ; Josh.  xi.  3,  17,  xii.  1,  5,  xiii.  5,  11 ; 
1 Chr.  v.  23 ; Ps.  Ixxxix.  12,  cxxxiii.  3 ; 
Cant,  iv.  S ; Ecclus.  xxiv.  13.  Also  called 
Sirion,  Shenir,  and  Sion.  Now  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh.  [5,  9,  19.] 

Hermonites  (D'j’lDnn),  Ps.  xiii.  7.  Inaccurate. 
It  is  correctly  “ Hermons,”  i.  e.  probably 
the  range  of  Hermon. 

Heshbon  (flSKTI),  city  of  the  Amorites,  on  east 
of  Jordan,  on  the  boundary  of  Beuben  and 
Gad  ; rebuilt  by  Beuben  ; allotted  to  Le- 
vites (Num.  xxi.  25-34,  xxxii.  3,  37 ; Deut. 
i.  4,  ii.  24,  26,  30,  iii.  2,  6,  iv.  46,  xxLx.  7 ; 
Josh.  ix.  10,  xii.  2,  5,  xiii.  10,  17,  21,  26, 
27,  xxi.  39;  Judg.  xi.  19,  26;  1 Chr.  vi. 
81;  Neh.  ix.  22;  Cant.  vii.  4;  Is.  xv.  4, 
xvi.  8,  9;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34,  45,  xlix.  3). 
Now  Hesban.  [7,  9,  11.] 

Heshmon  (pD'JTf,  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  27).  Perhaps  Azmon  ; 
but  very  doubtful.  Not  known. 

Heth  (Dll),  Gen.  x.  15;  1 Chr.  i.  13. 

Heth,  the  Sons  of,  or  Children  of  (nn  ’J3), 
the  Hittites  (Gen.  xxiii.  3,  5,  7,  10, 16,  18, 
20,  xxv.  10,  xlix.  32).  Daughters  of  H. 
(Gen.  xxvii.  46). 
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Hethlon  (pnn),  iu  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Holy  Land  (Ezelc.  xlvii.  15,  xlviii.  1). 
Not  known. 

Hiddekel  (7lin),  Gen.  ii.  14 ; Dan.  x.  4. 
Probably  the  Tigris,  which  is  still  called 
Bijleh.  [12.] 

HlERAPOLIS  (TepairoAls),  Col.  iv.  13.  Now 
Pambouli-Kalessi.  [21.] 

IIilen  (l^Tl),  priests’  city  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  vi. 

5S).  Elsewhere  Holon. 

Hinnom,  Valley  of  (D3n  '3),  Josh.  xv.  S b, 
xviii.  10  5;  Neh.  xi.  30  : or 
Valley  of  Son  of  H.  ('PI  |3  '5),  Josh.  xv. 
8 a,  xviii.  10  a ; 2 Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6 ; 
Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  xix.  2,  0,  xxxii.  35  : or 
Valley  of  Children  of  H.  ('n  '33  '3), 
2 K.  xxiii.  10.  The  valley  surrounding 
Jerusalem  on  the  W.  and  S.  [26,  28.] 
Hittite,  and  Hittites,  the  ('Finn  and  D'linn), 
one  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  Canaan,  ap- 
parently located  in  the  south  of  the 
country  (Gen.  xv.  20,  xxiii.  10,  xxv.  9,  xxvi. 
34,  xxxvi.  2,  xlix.  29,  30,  1.  13;  Ex.  iii.  8, 
17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23,  28,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv. 
11 ; Num.  xiii.  29;  Dent.  vii.  1,  xx.  17  ; 
Josh.  i.  4,  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xi.  3,  xii.  8,  xxiv. 
1 1 ; Judg.  i.  26,  iii.  5 ; 1 Sam.  xxvi.  6 ; 2 
Sam.  xi.  3,  6,  17,  21,  24,  xii.  9,  10,  xxiii. 
39 ; IK.  ix.  20,  x.  29,  xi.  1,  xv.  5 ; 2 K. 
vii.  6 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  41 ; 2 Chr.  i.  17,  viii.  7 ; 
Ezra  ix.  1 ; Neh.  ix.  8 ; Ezek.  xvi.  3,  45  ; 

1 Esdr.  viii.  69).  Elsewhere  Sons  of 

Heth.  [2, 7.] 

Hivite,  and  Hivites,  the  ('•'inn),  one  of  the 

ancient  peoples  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  17, 
xxxiv.  2,  xxxvi.  2 ; Exod.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5, 
xxiii.  23,  28,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11  ; Deut. 

vii.  1.  xx.  17 ; Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  7,  xi.  3, 
19,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11  ; Judg.  iii.  3,  5 ; 2 
Sam.  xxiv.  7 ; 1 K.  ix.  20 ; 1 Chi’,  i.  15 ; 

2 Chr.  viii.  7).  [2,  7.] 

Hobah  (rain),  Gen.  xiv.  15,  on  the  left  hand 

(i.e.  north)  of  Damascus.  Possibly  Burzeh, 
about  3 miles  N.  of  Damascus.  [7.] 

Holon  (jVn  and  )iVn).  1.  In  the  mountains 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51,  xxi.  15).  Else- 
where called  Hilen.  2.  In  the  down- 
country  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  21).  Neither 
of  them  are  known. 

Hor,  Mount  (inn  ih).  1.  The  mountain 
on  which  Aaron  died  (Num.  xx.  22-27, 
xxi.  4,  xxxiii.  37-41  ; Deut.  xxxii.  50). 
Now  probably  Jebel  Nebi  Harun,  near 
Petra.  [3,  7.]  2.  In  the  N.  of  Pales- 

tine (Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8).  Probably  Le- 
banon. 

Horeb  (3lh,  Xwprj/3),  probably  another  name 

for  the  whole  or  part  of  Sinai  (Exod.  iii. 
1,  xvii.  6,  xxxiii.  6;  Deut.  i.  2,  6,  19,  iv. 
10,  15,  v.  2,  ix.  8,  xviii.  16,  xxix.  1 ; IK. 

viii.  9,  xix.  8 ; 2 Chr.  v.  10  ; Ps.  cvi.  19  ; 

Mai.  iv.  4 ; Ecclus.  xlviii.  7).  [7.] 

Horem  (Din),  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38). 
Possibly  Hurah. 

Hor  hagidgad  (131311  in),  one  of  the  sta- 
tions in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  32, 
331.  Elsewhere  probably  Gudgodah.  The 
“ Hor  ” is  not  = “ mountain.”  Not  known. 

Hori,  Horites,  and  Horims  ('ih,  D'lh),  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir,  pro- 
bably dwellers  in  holes  and  caves  (Gen. 


xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20,  21,  22,  29,  30 ; Deut.  ii. 
12,  22  ; 1 Chr.  i.  39). 

IIormaii  (fiDI/n,  ancient  Canaanite  city  in 
south  of  Palestine,  allotted  to  Simeon 
(Num.  xiv.  45,  xxi.  3 ; Deut.  i.  44;  Josh, 
xii.  14,  xv.  30,  xix.  4 ; Judg.  i.  17  ; 1 Sam. 
xxx.  30 ; 1 Chr.  iv.  30).  Possibly  at  or 
near  es-Sufa. 

Horonaim  (D)3lh),  in  Moab  (Is.  xv.  5 ; Jer. 
xlviii.  3,  5,  34).  Not  known. 

IIoronite  .('Jib),  a native,  probably,  of  Ho- 
ronaim (Neh.  ii.  10,  19,  xiii.  28). 

Hosah  (HOh),  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29i  Not 
known. 

Hukkok  (pj?n),  on  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  34).  Probably  Yalculc,  7 miles  S.  of 
Safed.  [9.] 

Hukok  (pp-im,  Gerslionite  town  in  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vi.  75).  Elsewhere  Helkath. 

Humtah  (noon),  in  the  highlands  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  54).  Not  known. 

Huzzab  (33fi1),  Nah.  ii.  7.  Perhaps  the  Zab 
country,  i.e.  the  district  watered  by  the 
two  Zab  rivers  in  Assyria. 

Hydaspes  ('TSamrns),  a river  (Judith  i.  6) ; but 
not  the  Hydaspes  of  India. 


I. 

Ibleam  (DJ)1?!'  ),  a town  of  Manasseh,  in  Issa- 
char  or  Asher,  probably  near  Jenin  (Josh, 
xvii.  11 ; Judg.  i.  27 ; 2 K.  ix.  27).  Else- 
where Bileam. 

Iconium  ('Ikuviov),  in  Asia  Minor,  the  western 
part  of  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiii.  51,  xiv.  1, 19, 
21,  xvi.  2;  2 Tim.  iii.  11).  Now  Konieh. 

[21.] 

IDALAH  (n  bxl  )),  in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15). 
Not  known. 

Idumea  (DUN,  f;  ’Idoujuala),  the  Greek  form 
of  the  name  Edom  (Is.  xxxiv.  5,  6 ; Ezek. 
xxxv.  15,  xxxvi.  5 ; 1 Macc.  iv.  15,  29,  61, 
v.  3,  vi.  31 ; 2 Macc.  xii.  32  ; Mark  iii.  8). 

[11,  13.] 

Iim  (D';'J1).  1.  Num.  xxxiii.  45.  Elsewhere 

Ije-abarim.  2.  In  South  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  29).  Not  known. 

Lje-abarim  (D'lDVn  ']J?),  one  of  the  last  halt- 
ing places  of  the  children  of  Israel ; next 
to  the  torrent  Zared,  and  on  the  S.  border 
of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  11,  xxxiii.  44).  Else- 
where Iim.  Not  known. 

Ijon  (fl'l?),  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  belonging 
to  Naphtali  (1  K.  xv.  20  ; 2 K.  xv.  29  ; 
2 Chr.  xvi.  4).  Possibly  Tell  Dibbin  on 
the  Merj  Ayun ; but  uncertain.  [9.] 

Illyricum  (Taai ipiK.6v),  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  (Rom.  xv.  19).  [21.] 

Iron  (fixi'),  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  30).  Pos- 
sibly Yarun. 

Irpeel  (^NSI)),  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27). 
Not  known. 

Ir-shemesh  (D’DD’  1'Jl),  in  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  41). 
Probably  identical  with  Beth-shemesh. 


Iscariot  (’la-icapuirns),  Matt.  x.  4,  xxvi.  14  ; 
Mark  iii.  19,  xiv.  10;  Luke  vi.  16,  xxii.  3; 
John  vi.  71,  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  26,  xiv.  22. 
Probably  Ish-Kerioth  = man  of  Kerioth. 

Ishtob  (3iD’D’'X),  2 Sam.  x.  6,  8.  Should 
probably  be  rendered  “ men  of  Tob.” 

Israel,  mountain,  or  mountains,  of  (IH,  or 
ipNlb”  'IH),  the  highlands  of  Ephraim, 

the  present  Jebel  Nablus  (Josh.  xi.  16,21 ; 
Ezek.  vi.  2,  3,  xix.  9,  xxxiii.  28,  xxxiv. 
13,  14,  xxxv.  12,  xxxvi.  1,4,  8,  xxx  vii.  22, 
xxxix.  2,  4,  17).  [9.] 

Issachar  (IDD’b’),  i.  e.  Issascar),  the  tribe  de- 
scended from  the  9tli  son  of  Jacob.  Its 
■ allotment  lay  north  of  Manasseh,  and  coin- 
cided nearly  with  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
from  En-gannim  (Jenin)  on  S.  to  Tabor 
on  N.  (Gen.  xxx.  18,  xxxv.  23,  xlvi.  13, 
xlix.  14 ; Exod.  i.  3 ; Num.  i.  8,  28,  29, 
ii.  5,  vii.  18,  x.  15,  xiii.  7,  xxvi.  23,  25, 
xxxiv.  26 ; Deut.  xxvii.  12,  xxxiii.  18 ; 
Josh.  xvii.  10,  11,  xix.  17,  23,  xxi.  6,  28; 
Judg.  v.  15,  x.  1 ; 1 K.  iv.  17,  xv.  27 ; 1 
Chr.  ii.  1,  vi.  62,  72,  vii.  1,  5,  xii.  32,  40, 
xxvii.  18  ; 2 Chr.  xxx.  18;  Ezek.  xlviii.  25, 
26,  33;  Rev.  vii.  7).  [9.] 

Italy  (’ItccA la),  Acts  xviii.  2,  xxvii.  1,  6 ; Heb. 
xiii.  24.  [21.] 

Ithnan  (pH)),  in  extreme  S.  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  23).  Not  known. 

Ittah-kazin  (t’VP  limy),  on  boundary  of  Zc- ’ 
bulun  (Josh.  xix.  13).  Perhaps  more 
accurately  Eth-Kazin.  Not  known. 

Ituraea  (’Irovpala),  Luke  iii.  1.  Now  Jedur, 
lying  S.  of  Damascus  and  N.  of  the 
Hauran  and  Jaulan.  [19.] 

Ivah  (H-iy,  i.  e.  Ivvah),  in  Babylonia  (2  K. 
xviii.  34,  xix.  13 ; Is.  xxxvii.  13).  Else- 
where Ava,  and  possibly  Ahava,  Now 
probably  Hit  on  the  Euphrates.  [12.] 


J. 

Jaazer  (I;?))'),  Num.  xxi.  32,  xxxii.  35;  Josh, 
xiii.  25.  East  of  Jordan,  in  Gilead,  allotted 
to  Gad  and  to  Merarite  Levites.  Elsewhere 
Jazer  and  Jazar ; now  possibly  Seir,  Smiles 
W.  of  Amman,  and  10  N.  of  Hesban. 

Jabbok,  the  brook  ((pin]  ^>113),  the  torrent 
crossed  by  Jacob  on  his  road  from  Haran, 
the  land  of  the  Bene-Kedem  (Gen.  xxxii. 
22 ; Num.  xxi.  24 ; Deut.  ii.  37,  iii.  16 ; 
Josh.  xii.  2 ; Judg.  xi.  13,  22). 

Jabesh-Gilead  (lyPi  D’T  or  '3  t3:'3)),  chief 
city  of  Gilead  (Judg.  xxi.  8,  9,  10 ; 1 Sam. 
xi.  1,  3,  5,  9,  10,  xxxi.  11-13;  2 Sam.  ii. 
4,  5,  xxi.  12  ; 1 Chr.  x.  11).  Perhaps  at  or 
about  ed-Beir,  on  S.  side  of  Wady  Yabes. 

Jabez  (}‘3y'),  probably  (if  a place  at  all)  in 
Judah  (1  Chi-,  ii.  55). 

Jabneel  f^tv'D').  1.  On  north  boundary  of 

Judah  (josh.  xv.  11).  Also  called  Jabneh 
and  Jamnia.  Now  Yebna,  S.  of  Jaffa. 
2.  On  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
33).  Not  known.  [9.] 

Jabneh  (HID'),  2 Chr.  xxvi.  6.  Elsewhere 
Jabneel  and  Jamnia.  Now  Yebna.  [9.] 

Jague  (1-13'),  in  the  extreme  South  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  21).  Not  known. 
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.Jaiiaz  (]*rP),  in  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  23;  Deut. 

ii.  32  ; Juclg.  xi.  20 ; Is.  xv.  4 ; Jer.  xlviii. 
34).  Elsewhere  Jahpza,  Juliazuh,  Jahzah. 
Not  lmown. 

jAnAZA,  Jahazaii,  and  Jahzah  (P¥p'),  Josh, 
xiii.  18,  xxi.  36;  1 Clir.  vi.  78;  Jer.  xlviii. 
21.  See  the  foregoing. 

Jamnia  (’Iajuvta),  1 Macc.  iv.  15,  v.  58,  x.  GO,  xv. 
40.  Elsewhere  Jabneel  and  Jabneh.  [13.] 

Janoaii  (no'),  apparently  in  north  of  Galilee 
(2  K.  xv.  29).  Not  known. 

Janohah  (nnop,  on  boundary  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  G,  7).  Possibly  Yunun,  or 
Khirbet  Y. 

Janum  (DO'),  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  53.  Not  known. 

Jai’Hia  fy'D'),  on  boundary  of  Zcbulun  (Josh, 
xix.  12).  Probablv  Fa/a,  south  of  Na- 
zareth. [9.] 

Japiio  (ID'),  Josh.  xix.  46.  Elsewhere  (incor- 
rectly) Joppa : also  Joppe.  Now  Yafa.  [9.] 
Jarmuth  (rVlD*)').  1.  In  the  lowlands  of 

Judah  (Josh.  xv.  35,  x.  3,  5,  23,  xii.  11  ; 
Neh.  xi.  29).  Perhaps  Yarmuk.  [9.] 

2.  In  Issachar,  allotted  to  Gershonites 
(Josh.  xxi.  29).  Elsewhere  Ramotli.  Not 
known. 

Jashubi-lehem  (DriP  '3D").  Probably  a place 
in  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  22). 

Jattir  ("I'f)'),  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xv.  48,  xxi. 
14 ; 1 Sam.  xxx.  27 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  57),  pro- 
bably native  place  of  the  Ithrites.  Now 
possibly  ’Attir,  10  miles  S.  of  Hebron.  [9.] 

Javan  (]!').  1.  Son  of  Japhetli  (Gen.  x.  2,  4 ; 

1 Chr.  i.  5,  7 ; Is.  lxvi.  19 ; Ezek.  xxvii.  13. 
Elsewhere  Grecia  and  Greece).  [1,  18.] 

2.  In  southern  Arabia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  19). 
Elsewhere,  incorrectly,  The  Grecians. 

Jazar  (h  T aCnp),  1 Macc.  v.  8.  The  Greek 
form  of  Jaazer. 

Jazer  (“VTJ?],  pT5P,  -injr),  on  east  side  of  Jor- 
dan (Nvun.  xxxii.  1,  3 ; Josh.  xxi.  39 ; 

2 Sam.  xxiv.  5 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  81,  xxvi.  31 ; 
Is.  xvi.  8,  9 ; Jer.  xlviii.  32).  Elsewhere 
Jaazer. 

Jearih,  Mount  (D'pjP  3M),  on  the  north 
boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  Pos- 
sibly the  ridge  separating  Wady  Glmrab 
from  W.  Ismail. 

Jebus  (DID)),  the  ancient  name  of  Jerusalem 
(Judg.  xix.  10,  11  • 1 Chr.  xi.  4,  5).  Also 
Jebusi. 

Jebusi  ('D-U'n,  i.  e.  the  Jebusite),  the  city  of 
Jebus  (Josh,  xviii.  16,  2S). 

Jebusite,  the  ('D-ID'H),  a liigliland  tribe  having 
its  chief  seat  at  Jebus,  afterwards  Jeru- 
salem (Gen.  x.  16,  xv.  21 ; Num.  xiii.  29 ; 
Josh.  xi.  3,  xv.  8,  G3 ; Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11  ; 
2 Sam.  v.  6,  8,  xxiv.  1G,  18 ; 1 K.  ix.  20  ; 

1 Chr.  i.  14,  xi.  4,  G,  xxi.  15,  18,  28  ; 

2 Chr.  iii.  1,  viii.  7 ; Ezra  ix.  1 ; Zech. 

ix.  7 ; 1 Esdr.  viii.  69).  Besides  the  fore- 
going it  occurs  in  the  usual  formula  for 
the  conquered  people  (Exod.  iii.  8,  17, 
xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ; Deut. 

vii.  1,  xx.  17  ; Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xii.  8, 
xxiv.  11 ; Neh.  ix.  8).  [2.] 


Jegar-sahadutiia  (Nrvnnb  IP),  the  Ara- 
maean name  given  by  Laban  to  the  heap 
of  stones  which  he  set  up  on  Mount  Gilead 
(Gen.  xxxi.  47). 

Jehoshaphat,  valley  of  (nDD3iV  poy),  Joel 

iii.  2,  12.  Almost  certainly  not  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron,  to  which  the  name  is  now 
applied. 

Jehud  Op'),  in  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45).  Possibly 
el  Yehudiyeli,  7 miles  E.  of  Jaffa. 
Jekabzeel  (bxVPP)),  Neh.  xi.  25.  Elsewhere 
Kabzecl. 

Jemnaan  {_'ley.vadu),  Judith  ii.  28.  Probably 
Jabneel  or  Jamnia. 

Jerah  (m'),  fourth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ; 

1 Chr.  i.  20).  Not  known. 
Jeraumeelites,  the  ('^S3pn“l]n),  a tribe  or 

clan,  apparently  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  29). 

Jerechtjs  (‘ Upexos ),  1 Esdr.  v.  22.  The  Greek 
form  of  the  name  Jericho. 

Jericho  (im\  in'l]  in  Josh.,  and  nh'p] ; 
'UpiXty,  Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  63,  xxxi.  12, 
xxxiii.  48,  50,  xxxiv.  15,  xxxv.  1,  xxxvi. 
13  ; Deut.  xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  1,  3 ; Josh.  ii. 

1,  2,  3,  iii.  16,  iv.  13,  19,  v.  10,  13,  vi.  1,  2, 
25,  26,  vii.  1,  viii.  2,  ix.  3,  x.  1,  28,  30, 
xii.  9,  xiii.  32,  xvi.  1,  7,  xviii.  12,  21,  xx.  8, 

xxiv.  11 ; 2 Sam.  x.  5 ; 1 K.  xvi.  34 ; 2 K. 
ii.  4,  5, 15, 18,  xxv.  5 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  78,  xix.  5 ; 

2 Chr.  xxviii.  15 ; Ezra  ii.  34  ; Neh.  iii.  2, 

vii.  36  ; Jer  xxxix.  5,  Iii.  8 ; Judith  iv.  4 ; 
Ecclus.  xxiv.  14;  1 Macc.  ix.  50,  xvi.  11, 
14;  2 Macc.  xii.  15  ; Matt.  xx.  29  ; Mark 

x.  46 ; Luke  x.  30,  xviii.  35,  xix.  1 ; Heb. 

xi.  30.  Elsewhere  Jerechus.  Also  called 
“ the  city  of  palm-trees”  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3, 
and  2 Chr.  xxviii.  15).  Now  Eriha. 

[9,  11,  13.] 

Jericho,  the  plains  op  (')  BiDpV),  the  portion 
of  the  Arabah  about  Jericho  (Josh.  iv.  13, 
v.  10 ; 2 K.  xxv.  5 ; Jer.  xxxix.  5,  Iii.  8). 

Jericho,  the  valley  of  ('_'  J"iyp3),  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3. 

Jereel,  the  wilderness  op  (ban)  nppp), 
2 Chr.  xx.  16.  Not  known. 

Jerusalem  (D'^Cy-H),  DbiFn] ; 'I epova-aX^fi), 
Josh.  x.  1,  3,  5,  23;  xii.  10;  xv.  8,  63, 
xviii.  28 ; Judg.  i.  7,  8,  21 ; xix.  10  ; 1 Sam. 
xvii.  54 ; 2 Sam.  v.  5,  6,  13,  14,  viii.  7,  ix. 
13,  x.  14,  xi.  1,  12,  xii.  31,  xiv.  23,  28, 

xv.  8,  11,  14,  29,  37,  xvi.  3,  15,  xyii.  20, 
xix.  19,  25,  33,  34,  xx.  2,  3,  7,  22,  xxiv.  8, 
16;  1 K.  ii.  11,  36,  38,41,  iii.  1,  15,  viii.  1, 
ix.  15,  19,  x.  2,  26,  27,  xi.  7,  13,  29,  32, 
36,  42,  xii.  18,  21,  27,  28,  xiv.  21,  25,  xv. 

2,  4,  10,  xxii.  42  ; 2 K.  viii.  17,  26,  ix.  28, 

xii.  1,  17,  18,  xiv.  2,  13,  19,  20,  xv.  2,  33, 

xvi.  2,  5,  xviii.  2,  17,  22,  35,  xix.  10,  21, 
31,  xxi.  1,  4,  7,  12,  13,  16,  19,  xxii.  1,  14, 
xxiii.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  9,  13,  20,  23,  24,  27,  30, 

31,  33,  36,  xxiv.  4,  8,  10,  14,  15,  18,  20, 

xxv.  1,  8,  9,  10 ; 1 Chr,  iii.  4,  5,  vi.  10,  15, 

32,  viii.  28,  32,  ix.  3,  34,  38,  xi.  4,  xiv.  3, 
4,  xv.  3,  xviii.  7,  xix.  15,  xx.  1,  3,  xxi.  4, 
15, 16,  xxiii.  25,  xxviii.  1,  xxix.  27 ; 2 Chr. 
i.  4,  13,  14,  15,  ii.  7,  16,  iii.  1,  v.  2,  vi.  6, 

viii.  6,  Lx.  1,  25,  27,  30,  x.  18,  xi.  1,  5,  14, 
16,  xii.  2,  4,  5,  7,  9,  13,  xiii.  2,  xiv.  15, 
xv.  10,  xvii.  13,  xix.  1,  4,  8,  xx.  5,  15,  17, 
18,  20,  27,  28,  31,  xxi.  5,  11,  13,  20,  xxii. 
1,  2,  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  1,  6,  9,  18,  23,  xxv.  1, 
23,  27,  xxvi.  3,  9,  15,  xxvii.  1,  8,  xxviii.  1, 
10,  24,  27,  xxix.  1,  8,  xxx.  1,  2,  3,  5,  11, 
13,  14,  21,  26,  xxxi.  4,  xxxii.  2,  9, 10, 12, 


18,  19,  22,  23,  25,  26,  33,  xxxiii.  1,  4,  7,  9, 

13,  15,  21,  xxxiv.  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  22,  29,  30, 
32,  xxxv.  1,  18,  24,  xxxvi.  1-5,  9-11,  14, 

19,  23  ; Ezr.  i.  2-5,  7,  11,  ii.  1,  68,  iii.  1,  8, 

iv.  6,  8,  12,  20,  23,  24,  v.  1,  2,  14-17,  vi.  3, 

5,  9,  12,  18,  vii.  7,  8,  9,  13-17,  19,  27,  viii. 
29-32,  ix.  9,  x.  7,  9;  Neh.  i.  2,  3,  ii.  11-13, 

17,  20,  iii.  8,  9,  12,  iv.  7,  8,  22,  vi.  7,  vii.  2, 
3,  6,  viii.  15,  xi.  1-4,  6,  22,  xii.  27-29,  43, 

xiii.  6,  7,  15,  16,  19,  20;  Esth.  ii.  6 ; Ps.  Ii. 

18,  lxviii.  29,  lxxix.  1,  3,  cii.  21,  cxvi.  19, 
exxii.  2,  3,  6,  exxv.  2,  cxxviii.  5,  cxxxv.  21, 
cxxxvii.  5,  6,  7,  cxlvii.  2,  12 ; Eccles.  i.  1, 
12,  10,  ii.  7,  9 ; Cant.  i.  5,  ii.  7,  iii.  5,  10, 

v.  8,  16,  vi.  4,  viii.  4;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  3,  iii. 

1,  8,  iv.  3,  4,  v.  3,  vii.  1,  viii.  14,  x.  10-12, 
32,  xxii.  10,  21,  xxiv.  23,  xxvii.  13,  xxviii. 

14,  xxx.  19,  xxxi.  5,  9,  xxxiii.  20,  xxxvi. 

2,  7,  20,  xxxvii.  10,  22,  32,  xl.  2,  9,  xii.  27, 
xliv.  26,  28,  li.  17,  Iii.  1,  2,  9,  lxii.  1,  6,  7, 
lxiv.  10,  lxv.  18,  19,  lxvi.  10,  13,  20 ; Jer. 

1,  3,  15,  ii.  2,  iii.  17,  iv.  3-5,  10,  11,  14, 16, 
v.  1,  vi.  1,  6,  8,  vii.  17,  34,  viii.  1,  5,  ix.  11, 
xi.  2,  6,  9, 12,  13,  xiii.  9,  13,  27,  xiv.  2,  16, 
xv.  4,  5,  xvii.  19-21,  25-27,  xviii.  11,  xix. 

3,  7,  13,  xxii.  19,  xxiii.  14,  15,  xxiv.  1,  8, 
xxv.  2,  18,  xxvi.  18,  xxvii.  3,  18,  20,  21, 
xxix.  1,  2, 4, 20,  25,  xxxii.  2,  32,  44,  xxxiii. 

10,  13,  16,  xxxiv.  1,  6-8,  19,  xxxv.  11,  13, 
17,  xxxvi.  9,  31,  xxxvii.  5,  11,  12,  xxxviii. 
28,  xxxix.  1,  8,  xl.  1,  xiii.  18,  xliv.  2,  6, 
9,  13,  17,  21,  li.  35,  50,  Iii.  1,  3,  4, 12-14, 
29;  Lam.  i.  7,  8,  17,  ii.  10, 13,  15,  iv.  12  ; 
Ezek.  iv.  1,  7,  16,  v.  5,  viii.  3,  ix. 

4,  8,  xi.  15,  xii.  10,  19,  xiii.  16,  xiv. 

21,  22,  xv.  6,  xvi.  2,  3,  xvii.  12,  xxi.  2, 

20,  22,  xxii.  19,  xxiii.  4,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi. 

2,  xxxiii.  21,  xxxvi.  38 ; Dan.  i.  1,  v.  2, 

3,  vi.  10,  ix.  2,  7,  12,  16,  25 ; Joel  ii. 
32,  iii.  1,  6,  16,  17,  20;  Amos  i.  2,  ii. 
5;  Obad.  11,  20;  Mic.  i.  1,  5,  9,  12, 
iii.  10,  12,  iv.  2,  8;  Zeph.  i.  4,  12,  iii. 

14,  16;  Zech.  i.  12,  14,  16,  17,  19,  ii.  2, 

4,  12,  iii.  2,  vii.  7,  viii.  3,  4,  8,  15,  22,  ix. 
9,  10,  xii.  2,  3,  5-11,  xiii.  1,  xiv.  2,  4,  8, 

10- 12,  14,  16,  17,  21;  Mai.  ii.  11,  iii.  4 ; 
1 Esdr.  i.  1,  21,  31,  35,  37,  39,  44,  46,  49, 
55,  ii.  4,  5,  7.  8,  10,  15,  16,  18,  27,  30,  iv. 
43,  44,  47,  48,  55,  57,  58,  63,  v.  2,  8,  44, 

46,  56,  57,  vi.  1,  2,  8,  18,  19,  20,  22,  24, 

26,  30,  33,  viii.  5,  6,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17, 
25,  59,  60,  61,  81,  91.  ix.  3,  5,  37;  2 Esdr. 

11.  10,  x.  20,  47,  48;  Tob.  i.  4,  6,  7,  v.  13, 
xiii.  9,  16,  17,  xiv.  4,  5 ; Jud.  i.  9,  iv.  2, 

6,  8,  11,  13,  v.  19,  ix.  1,  x.  8,  xi.  13, 14, 19, 
xiii.  4,  11,  xv.  5,  8,  9,  xvi.  18,  20 ; Esth. 

xi.  1, 4 ; Ecclus.  xxiv.  11,  xxxvi.  13, 1.  27 ; 
Bar.  i.  2,  7,  9,  15,  ii.  2,  23,  iv.  8,  30,  36, 

v.  1,  5;  Song  5;  1 Macc.  i.  14,  20,  29, 
35,  38,  44,  ii.  1,  6, 18,  31,  iii.  34,  35, 45,  46, 

vi.  7,  12,  26,  48,  vii.  17,  27,  39,  47,  viii. 

22,  ix.  3,  50,  53,  x.  7,  10,  31,  32,  39,  43, 
45,  66,  74,  87,  xi.  7,  20,  34,  41,  51,  62,  74, 

xii.  25,  36,  xiii.  2,  10,  39,  49,  xiv.  19,  36, 
37,  xv.  7,  28,  32,  xvi.  20;  2 Macc.  i.  1,  10, 
iii.  6,  9,  37,  iv.  9,  19,  21,  v.  22,  25,  vi.  2, 

viii.  31,  36,  ix.  4,  15,  xi.  5,  8,  xii.  9,  29, 
31,  43,  xiv.  23,  37,  xv.  37 ; Matt.  ii.  1,3, 
iii.  5,  iv.  25,  v.  35,  xv.  1,  xvi.  21,  xx.  17, 

15,  xxi.  1,  10,  xxiii.  37 ; Mark  i.  5,  iii.  8, 
22,  vii.  1,  x.  32,  33,  xi.  1,  11,  15,  27,  xv. 
41 ; Luke  ii.  22,  25,  38,  41-43,  45,  iv.  9, 
v.  17,  vi.  17,  ix.  31,  51,  53,  x.  30,  xiii.  4, 
22,  33,  34,  xvii.  11,  xviii.  31,  xix.  11,  28, 
xxi.  20,  24,  xxiii.  7,  28.  xxiv.  13,  18,  33, 

47,  49,  52;  John  i.  19,  ii.  13,  23,  iv.  20, 

21,  45,  v.  1,  2,  vii.  25,  x.  22,  xi.  18,  55, 
xii.  12;  Actsi.  4,  8,  12,  19,  ii.  5,  14,  iv. 

5,  16,  v.  16,  28,  vi.  7,  viii.  1,  14,  25-27, 

ix.  2,  13,  21,  26,  28,  x.  39,  xi.  2,  22, 

27,  xii.  25,  xiii.  13,  27,  31,  xv.  2,  4,  xvi. 
4,  xviii.  21,  xix.  21,  xx.  16,  22,  xxi.  4, 

11- 13,  15,  17,  31,  xxii.  5,  17,  18,  xxiii.  11, 
xxiv.  11,  xxv.  1,  3,  7,  9,  15,  20,  24,  xxvi. 
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4,  10,  20,  xxviii.  17 ; Rom.  xv.  19,  25,  20, 
31;  1 Cor.  xvi.  3;  Gal.  i.  17,  18,  ii.  1, 

iv.  25,  2G ; llcb.  xii.  22;  Rev.  iii.  12, 

xxi.  2,  10.  [9,11,19,21,23.] 

Jeshanah  (fDttp),  2 Chr.  xiii.  19.  Not  known. 

Jeshimon  (flD'^n),  Num.  xxi.  20,  xxiii.  2S; 

1 Sam.  xxiii.  19,  24,  xxvi.  1,  3.  Not 
known,  but  probably  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Jesiiua  (JNB»),  in  south  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  20). 
Not  known. 

J etui,  a ii  (r6jV,  i.  e.  Jithlah),  in  Dan  (Josh, 
xix.  42).  Not  known. 

Jew,  Jews  (H-1n),  ’lovSalos),  originally  a man 
of  Judah,  a Judaean  ; but  afterwards  with 
a wider  sense  (2  K.  xvi.  0,  xviii.  20,  28, 
xxv.  25  ; 2 Chr.  xxxii.  18  ; Ezra  iv.  12,  23, 

v.  1,  5,  vi.  7,  8,  14;  Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  10,  iv.  1, 
2,  12,  v.  1,  8,  17,  vi.  0,  xiii.  23,  24;  Esth. 

ii.  5,  iii.  4,  0,  10,  13,  iv.  3,  7,  13,  14,  10, 
v.  13,  vi.  10, 13,  viii.  1,  3,  5,  7-9,  11,  13, 10, 

17,  ix.  1-3,  5,  0,  10,  12,  13,  15,  10,  18-20, 
22-25,  27,  28-31,  x.  3;  Is.  xxxvi.  11,  13; 
Jer.  xxxii.  12,  xxxiv.  9,  xxxviii.  19,  xl.  11, 
12, 15,  xli.  3,  xliv.  1,  Iii.  28,  30  ; Dan.  iii.  8, 
12 ; Zech.  viii.  23  ; 1 Esdr.  i.  21,  ii.  18,  23, 

iv.  49,  50,  vi.  1,  5,  8,  27,  28,  vii.  2,  viii.  10 ; 
Esth.  x.  8,  xvi.  15,  19 ; 1 Mace.  ii.  23,  iv. 

2,  20,  vi.  0,  47,  viii.  20,  23,  25,  27,  29,  31, 

x.  23,  25,  29,  33,  34,  30,  xi.  30,  33,  47,  49, 

50,  51,  xii.  3,  6,  21,  xiii.  30,  42,  xiv.  20, 
22,  33,  34,  37,  40,  41,  47,  xv.  1,  2,  17 ; 

2 Macc.  i.  1,  7,  10,  iii.  32,  iv.  11,  35,  30, 

v.  23,  25,  vi.  1,  0,  7,  8,  viii.  1,  9,  10,  11, 

32,  34,  30,  ix.  4,  7,  15,  17-19,  x.  8,  12,  14, 
15,  24,  29,  xi.  2,  15,  10,  24,  27,  31,  34, 
xii.  1,  3,  8, 17,  24,  30,  34,  40.  xiii.  9, 18, 19, 

21,  23,  xiv.  5,  0,  14,  15,  37-40,  xv.  2,  12 ; 
Matt.  ii.  2,  xxvii.  11,  29,  xxviii.  15;  Mark 
i.  5,  vii.  3,  xv.  2,  9,  12,  18,  20;  Luke  vii. 

3,  xxiii.  3,  37,  3S,  51 ; John  i.  19,  ii.  0,  13, 

18,  20,  iii.  1,  22,  25,  iv.  9,  22,  v.  1,  10,  15, 
10,  18,  vi.  4,  41,  52,  vii.  1,  2,  11,  13,  15, 
35,  viii.  22,  31,  48,  52,  57,  ix.  18,  22,  x. 

19,  24,  31,  33,  xi.  8.  19,  31,  33,  30,  45,  54, 
55,  xii.  9,  11,  xiii.  33,  xviii.  12,  14,  20,  31, 

33,  35,  30,  38,  39,  xix.  7,  12, 14, 19, 20,  21, 
31,  38,  40,  42,  xx.  19 ; Acts  ii.  5,  10,  ix. 

22,  23,  x.  22,  28,  39,  xi.  19,  xii.  3,  11,  xiii. 

5,  0,  42,  43,  45,  50,  xiv.  1,  2,  4,  5,  19,  xvi. 
1,  3,  20,  xvii.  1,  5,  10,  13,  17,  xviii.  2,  4, 
5,  12,  14,  19,  24,  28,  xix.  10,  13,  14,  17, 
33,  34,  xx.  3,  19,  21,  xxi.  11,  20,  21,  27, 
39,  xxii.  3,  12,  30,  xxiii.  12,  20,  27,  30, 
xxiv.  5,  9,  18,  24,  27,  xxv.  2,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
15,  24,  xxvi.  2,  3,  4,  7,  21,  xxviii.  17,  19, 
29;  Rom.  i.  10,  ii.  9,  10,  17,  28,  29,  iii. 
1,  9,  29,  ix.  24,  x.  12 ; 1 Cor.  i.  22,  23,  24, 
ix.  20,  x.  32,  xii.  13 ; 2 Cor.  xi.  24  ; Gal. 
i.  13,  14,  ii.  13,  14, 15,  iii.  28;  Col.  iii.  11  ; 
1 Thess.  ii.  14 ; Rev.  ii.  9,  iii.  9). 

Jewry  (Tin),  ’lovSata,  i.  c.  Judah,  Judaea),  the 
district  or  province  of  Judaea  (Dan.  v.  13 ; 
1 Esdr.  i.  32,  ii.  4,  iv.  49,  v.  7,  8,  57,  vi.  1, 
viii.  81,  ix.  3 ; Bel  33 ; 2 Macc.  x.  24  ; 
Luke  xxiii.  5;  John  vii.  1). 

Jezreel  (^Xjnr).  1.  In  Issachar,  the  resi- 
dence of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  (Josh.  xix.  18 ; 
1 Sam.  xxix.  1,  11 ; 2 Sam.  ii.  9,  iv.  4 ; 
1 K,  iv.  12,  xviii.  45,  40,  xxi.  1,  23;  2 K. 
viii.  29,  ix.  10-17,  30,  30,  37,  x.  1,  0,  7, 
11;  2 Chr.  xxii.  C;  Hos.  i.  4,  11,  ii.  22;. 
Also  The  Valley  (poy)  of  J.  (Josh.  xvii. 
10;  Judg.  vi.  33;  Hos.  i.  5).  Now  Zerin. 
[9,  20.]  2.  In  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  50; 

1 Sam.  xxv.  43).  Not  known. 

Jezreelite  and  Jezeeelitess  (1  Sam. 


xxvii.  3,  xxx.  5 ; 2 Sam.  ii.  2,  iii.  2 ; IK. 

xxi.  1,  4,  0,  7,  15,  10;  2 K.  ix.  21,  25; 

1 Chr.  iii.  1). 

Jipiitah  (TinD)),  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  43).  Not  known. 

Jifhtah-el,  the  valley  of  (PSrnriD)  'll),  on 
the  boundary  of  Zcbulun  and  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  14,  27).  Possibly  the  later  Jotapata, 
and  now  Jefat,  in  Galilee. 

Jogbehah  (“HZP),  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  35;  Judg. 
viii.  11).  Possibly  el-Jebeiha,  between 
Amman  and  es-Salt. 

Jokdeam  (Cypp'),  in  the  highlands  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  56).  Not  known. 

Jokmeam  (Dypp'),  in  Ephraim,  given  to  Ko- 
hathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  68;  1 K.  iv.  12, 
though  in  A.  V.  inaccurately  Jokneam). 
Possibly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  tribo, 
and  identical  with  Kibzaim.  Not  known. 

Jokneam  (DWp*).  1.  In  Zcbulun,  given  to 

Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  34,  xii.  22, 

xix.  11).  Elsewhere  Cyamon : now  pro- 
bably Tell  Kaimun.  [9.]  2.  1 K.  iv.  12. 

A mistake  of  the  A.  V.  for  Jokmeam. 

Jokthe-el  (bxnp').  1.  In  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38).  Not  known. 
2.  The  later  name  of  an  Edomite  strong- 
hold (2  K.  xiv.  7).  Possibly  Petra. 

Joppa  (is',  i.  e.  Jafo),  2 Chr.  ii.  16  ; Ezra  iii.  7 ; 

Jon.  i.  3;  Acts  ix.  36,  38,  42,  43,  x.  5,  8, 

23,  32,  xi.  5,  13.  Elsewhere  Japho  and 

Joppe.  Now  Yafa.  [3,  9,  19,  21.] 

Joppe  (’liirn-ri)'  1 Esdr.  v.55  ; 1 Macc.  x.  75, 76, 

xi.  G,  xii.  33,  xiii.  11,  xiv.  5, 34,  xv.  28, 35 ; 

2 Macc.  iv.  21,  xii.  3,  7.  Elsewhere  Joppa. 

Jordan  (|]H*i"l,  i.  e.  ha-Yarden ; ’IopSaiojs), 
Gen.  xxxii.  10,  1.  10,  11;  Num.  xiii.  29, 

xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  63,  xxxi.  12,  xxxii.  5, 
19,  21,  29,  32,  xxxiii.  48-51,  xxxiv.  12, 
15,  xxxv.  1,  10,  14,  xxxvi.  13 ; Deut.  i. 
1,  5,  ii.  29,  iii.  8,  17,  20,  25,  27,  iv.  21, 
22,  26,  41,  46,  47,  49,  ix.  1,  xi.  30,  31, 

xii.  10,  xxvii.  2,  4,  12,  xxx.  18,  xxxi.  2, 
13,  xxxii.  47 ; Josh.  i.  2,  11,  14,  15,  ii.  7, 
10,  iii.  1,  8,  11,  13-15,  17,  iv.  1,  3,  5,  7-10, 
10-20,  22,  23,  v.  1,  vii.  7,  ix.  1, 10,  xii.  3,7, 

xiii.  8,  23,  27,  32,  xiv.  3,  xv.  5,  xvi.  1,  7, 
xvii.  5,  xviii.  7,  12,  19,  20,  xix.  22,  33,  34, 

xx.  8,  xxii.  4,  7,  10,  11,  25,  xxiii.  4,  xxiv. 
8,  11 ; Judg.  iii.  28,  v.  17,  vii.  24,  25,  viii. 
4,  x.  8,  9,  xi.  13,  22,  xii.  5,  6;  1 Sam.  xiii. 
7,  xxxi.  7 ; 2 Sam.  ii.  29,  x.  17,  xvii.  22,  24, 
xix.  15,  17,  18,  31,  36,  39,  41,  xx.  2,  xxiv. 
5 ; IK.  ii.  8,  xvii.  3,  5 ; 2 K.  ii.  6,  7,  13, 

v.  10,  14,  vi.  2,  4,  vii.  15,  x.  33 ; 1 Chr. 

vi.  78,  xii.  15,  37,  xix.  17,  xxvi.  30 ; Job 
xl.  23 ; Ps.  xiii.  6,  cxiv.  3,  5 ; Is.  ix.  1 ; 
Jer.  xii.  5,  xlix.  19,  1.  44  ; Ezek.  xlvii.  18  ; 
Zech.  xi.  3 ; Jud.  i.  9,  v.  15 ; 1 Macc.  v. 

24,  52,  ix.  34,  42,  43,  45,  48  ; Eeclus.  xxiv. 

26 ; Matt.  iii.  5,  0,  13,  iv.  15,  25,  xix.  1 ; 
Mark  i.  5,  9,  iii.  8,  x.  1 ; Luke  iii.  3,  iv.  1 ; 
John  i.  28,  iii.  26,  x.  40.  [2,  7,  9,  19.] 

Jordan  near  jekicho  (inn)  J'TT,  i.  e.  Jordan- 
Jericlio),  the  part  of  the  river  opposite 
Jericho  (Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  xxxi.  12, 
xxxiii.  48,  50,  xxxiv.  15,  xxxv.  1,  xxxvi. 
13). 

Jordan,  the  plain  of  (jnn)n  123),  Gen.  xiii. 
10,  11;  IK.  vii.  46;  2 Chr.  iv.  17.  The 
oasis  or  circle  of  vegetation  on  which  the 
five  “ cities  of  the  plain  ” stood.  Probably 
to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  Jeri- 


cho afterwards  existed.  In  the  New  Test, 
it  is  “the  region  round  about  J.”  (^  -ntpl- 
Xiopos  rod  ’1.)  Matt.  iii.  5 ; Luke  iii.  3.  It 
is  called  simply  “the  plain”  (323M)  hi 
Gen.  xiii.  12,  xix.  17,  25,  28,  29;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3;  2 Sam.  xviii.  23;  Neh.  iii.  22, 
xii.  28;  and  “the  region  round  about” 
in  Luke  vii.  17. 

Jotbaii  (mp'),  2 K.  xxi.  19.  Probably  tho 
same  with  the  following  : — 

Jotbath  and  Jotbatiiah  (TOP'  and  nrop'), 
one  of  the  halting-places  in  the  wilderness 
(Deut.  x.  7 ; Num.  xxxiii.  33,  34). 

Juda  (’I ovScts,  i.  e.  Judas),  the  Greek  form  of 
Judah  (Judith  xiv.  7 ; Ecclus.  xiv.  25, 
xlix.  4 ; Bar.  i.  3,  8,  15,  ii.  1,  23,  26 ; Sus. 
56,  57;  1 Macc.  i.  29,  44,  51,  54,  ii.  6,  18, 

iii.  8,  34,  39,  vii.  22,  50 ; Matt.  ii.  6 ; Luke 

1.  39). 

Judah  (lYUfl),  ToiiSas),  Gen.  xxix.  35,  xxxv. 

23,  xxxvii.  26,  xxxviii.  1,  2,  6-8,  11,  12, 

15,  20,  22-24,  20,  xliii.  3,  8,  xliv.  14, 

10,  18,  xlvi.  12,  28,  xlix.  8,  9,  10  ; Exod.  i. 

2,  xxxi.  2,  xxxv.  30,  xxxviii.  22  ; Num.  i.  7, 

26,  27,  ii.  3,  9,  vii.  12,  x.  14,  xiii.  6,  xxvi. 

19,  20,  22,  xxxiv.  19;  Deut.  xxvii.  12, 
xxxiii.  7 ; Josh.  vii.  1,  16-18,  xi.  21,  xiv. 

6,  xv.  1,  12,  13,  20,  21,  63,  xviii.  5,  11, 
14,  xix.  1,  9,  xx.  7,  xxi.  4,  9,  11 ; Judg.  i. 
2,  3,  4,  8-10,  16-19,  x.  9,  xv.  9-11,  xvii.  7, 
xviii.  12,  xx.  18;  Ruth  iv.  12;  1 Sam.  xi. 
8,  xv.  4,  xvii.  1,  52,  xviii.  16,  xxiii.  3,  23, 
xxvii.  6,  10,  xxx.  14,  16,  26;  2 Sam.  i.  18, 

11.  1,  7,  10,  iii.  8,  10,  v.  5,  vi.  2,  xi.  11,  xix. 

11,  14-16,  40-43,  xx.  2,  4,  5,  xxi.  2,  xxiv. 
1,  7,  9;  1 K.  i.  9,  35,  ii.  32,  iv.  20,  25,  xii. 
17,  20,  23,  27,  32,  xiii.  1,  12,  14,  21,  xiv. 
21,  22,  29,  xv.  1,  7,  9, 17,  22, 23,  25,  28,  33, 

xvi.  8,  10,  15,  23,  29,  xix.  3,  xxii.  2,  10, 
29,  41,  45,  51  ; 2 K.  i.  17,  iii.  1,  7,  9,  14, 
viii.  16,  19,  20,  22,  23,  25,  29,  ix.  16,  21, 

27,  29,  x.  13,  xii.  18,  19,  xiii.  1,  10,  12, 

xiv.  1,  9-15,  17,  18,  21-23,  28,  xv.  1, 

0,  8,  13,  17,  23,  27,  32,  30,  37,  xvi.  1,  19, 

xvii.  1,  13, 18, 19,  xviii.  1,  5,  13, 14,  16,  22, 
xix.  10,  xx.  20,  xxi.  11,  12,  16,  17,  25,  xxii. 
13,  16,  18,  xxiii.  1,  2,  5,  8,  11,  12,  17,  22, 

24,  26-28,  xxiv.  2,  3,  5,  12,  20,  xxv.  21, 
27 ; 1 Chr.  ii.  1,  3,  4,  10,  iv.  1,  21,  27,  41, 
v.  2,  17,  vi.  15,  55,  57,  65,  ix.  1,  3,  4,  xii. 

16,  24,  xiii.  6,  xxi.  5,  xxvii.  18 ; 2 Chr.  ii. 

7,  ix.  11,  x.  17,  xi.  1,  3,  5,  10,  12,  14,  17, 
23,  xii.  4,  5,  12,  xiii.  1,  13-16,  18,  xiv.  4-8, 

12,  xv.  2,  8,  9,  15,  xvi.  1,  6,  7,  11,  xvii. 
5-7,  9,  10,  12-14,  19,  xviii.  3,  9,  28,  xix.  1, 
5,  xx.  3-5,  13,  15,  17,  18,  20,  22,  24,  27, 
31,  35,  xxi.  3,  8,  10-13,  17,  xxii.  1,  6,  8, 
xxiii.  2,  8,  xxiv.  5,  6,  9,  17,  18,  23,  xxv. 
5, 10, 12, 13, 17-19,  21-23,  25,  26,  28,  xxvi. 

1,  2,  xxvii.  4,  7,  xxviii.  0,  9,  10,  17-19,  25, 
26,  xxix.  8,  21,  xxx.  1,  6,  12,  24,  25,  xxxi. 

I,  0,  20,  xxxii.  1,  8,  9,  12,  23,  25,  32,  33, 
xxxiii.  9,  14,  16,  xxxiv.  3,  5,  9,  11,  21,  24, 
26,  29,  30,  xxxv.  18,  21,  24,  27,  xxxvi.  4, 

8,  10,  23;  Ezra  i.  2,  3,  5,  8,  ii.  1,  iii.  9, 

iv.  1,  4,  6,  v.  1,  vii.  14,  ix.  9,  x.  7,  9 ; Neh. 
i.  2,  ii.  5,  7,  iv.  10,  v.  14,  vi.  7,  17,  18,  vii. 
0,  xi.  3,  4,  9,  20,  24,  25,  36,  xii.  8,  31,  32, 

34,  36,  44,  xiii.  12,  15-17 ; Esth.  ii.  6 ; Ps. 
xlviii.  11,  lx.  7,  lxiii.  title,  lx  viii.  27,  lxix. 

35,  lxxvi.  1 ; lxxviii.  68,  xcvii.  8,  cviii.  8, 
cxiv.  2;  Prov.  xxv.  1 ; Is.  L 1,  ii.  1,  iii.  1, 
8,  v.  3,  7,  vii.  1,  6, 17,  viii.  8,  ix.  21,  xi. 

12,  13,  xxii.  8,  xxxvi.  1,  7,  xxxvii.  10,  31, 
xxxviii.  9,  xl.  9,  xliv.  26,  xlviii.  1,  lxv. 
9 ; Jer.  i.  2,  3,  15,  18,  ii.  28,  iii.  7,  8,  10, 

II,  iv.  3,  4,  5,  16,  v.  11.  20,  vii.  2,  17,  30, 
34,  viii.  1,  ix.  11,  20,  x.  22,  xi.  2,  6,  9,  12, 

13,  xiii.  9, 19,  xiv.  2,  19,  xv.  4,  xvii.  1,  19, 

20,  25,  26,  xviii.  11,  xix.  3,  4,  7.  13,  xx. 
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4,  5,  xxi.  7,  11,  xxii.  1,  2,  C,  1 1,  18,  24,  30, 
xxiii.  G,  xxiv.  1,  5,  8,  xxv.  1,  2,  3,  18, 
xxvi.  1,  2,  10,  18,  19,  xxvii.  1,  3,  12,  18, 
20,  21,  xxviii.  1,  4,  xxix.  2,  3,  22,  xxx.  3, 
4.  xxxi.  24,  xun.  I,  2,  3,  4,  30,  32,  35,  44, 
xxxiii.  4,  7,  10,  13,  14,  1G,  xxxiv.  2,  4,  G, 
7,  19,  21,  22,  xxxv.  1,  13,  17,  xxxvi.  1,  G, 

9,  28-32,  xxxvii.  1,  7,  xxxviii.  22,  xxxix. 

I,  4,  G,  xl.  1,  5,  11,  12,  15,  xlii.  15,  19, 
xliii.  4,  5,  9,  xliv.  2,  G,  7,  11,  12,  17,  21, 
24,  2G-28,  30,  xlv.  1,  xlvi.  2,  xlix.  34,  1. 
4,  20,  33,  li.  5,  59,  lii.  3,  10,  27,  31 ; Lam. 

1.  3,  15,  ii.  2,  5,  iv.  11 ; Ezek.  viii.  1,  xxi. 

20,  xxvii.  17,  xxxvii.  16,  19;  Dan.  i.  1, 

2,  6,  ii.  25,  v.  13,  vi.  13,  ix.  7 ; IIos.  i.  1, 

II,  iv.  15,  v.  5,  10,  13,  vi.  4,  11,  viii.  14, 
x.  11,  xi.  12,  xii.  2;  Joel  iii.  I,  6,  8,  18, 
19,  20;  Am.  i.  1,  ii.  4,  5;  Obad.12;  Mic. 

i.  1,  5,  9,  v.  2;  Nali.  i.  15;  Zeph.  i.  1,  4 ; 
Hagg.  i.  1,  14,  ii.  1,  21 ; Zcch.  i.  12,  19, 

21,  ii.  12,  ix.  7,  13,  xi.  14,  xii.  2,  5,  6,  7, 

xiv.  5,  14,  21 ; Mai.  ii.  11,  iii.  4. 

Judah,  the  house  ('’  n’3),  2 Sam.  ii.  4,  vii. 
11,  xii.  8 ; IK.  xii.  21,  23  ; 2 K.  xix.  30  ; 
1 Chr.  xxviii.  4 ; 2 Chr.  xix.  11,  xxii.  10  ; 
Nek.  iv.  16;  Is.  xxii.  21;  Jer.  iii.  18,  v. 
11,  xi.  10,  17,  xii.  14,  xiii.  11,  xxxi.  27, 
31,  xxxvi.  3 ; Ezek.  iv.  6,  viii.  17,  ix.  9, 
xxv.  3,  8,  12;  Hos.  i.  7,  v.  12,  14;  Zeph. 

ii.  7 ; Zeek.  viii.  13,  15,  19,  x.  3,  6,  xii.  4 ; 

1 Macc.  vii.  22,  50. 

Judah,  the  land  of  ('*  [7N),  Dent,  xxxiv.  2 ; 
Ruth  i.  7 ; 1 Sam.  xxii.  5 ; 2 K.  xxv.  22  ; 

2 Chr.  xvii.  2;  Is.  xix.  17,  xxvi.  1;  Jer. 
xxxi.  23,  xxxix.  10,  xliv.  9,  14  ; Amos  vii. 
12  ; Zech.  i.  21 ; Matt.  ii.  6. 

Judah,  the  city  of  ('’  7'y),  2 Chr.  xxv.  28. 

Probably  the  City  of  David  at  Jerusalem. 
Judah,  the  wilderness  of  ('’  737Q),  the  waste 
pasture  country  between  the  hills  and  the 
desert  (Judg.  i.  16  ; Ps.  lxiii.  title).  [9.] 

Judah  upon  Jordan  (p7’n  (’),  Josh.  xix.  34. 

Possibly  a corruption  of  some  other  name. 
Judea  (“Ml"!),  ’IouSala),  the  Greek  form  of 
Judah,  though  with  a larger  signification  ; 
the  province  rather  than  the  mere  tribe 
(Ezra  v.  8;  1 Esdr.  i.  2G,  33,  35,  37,  39,  46, 

11.  5,  8,  12,  16,  iv.  45,  v.  72,  vi.  8,  27,  viii. 
12 : Tob.  i.  18 ; Judith  i.  12,  iii.  9,  iv.  1,  3, 
7,  13,  viii.  21,  xi.  19 ; Esth.  xi.  4 ; 1 Macc. 

iv.  35,  v.  8,  18,  23,  45,  53,  60,  68,  vi.  5, 

12,  48,  53,  vii.  10,  24,  4G,  ix.  1,  50,  57,  GO, 
63,  72,  x.  30,  33,  37,  38,  45,  xi.  20,  28,  34, 
xii.  4,  35,  46,  52,  xiii.  1,  12.  33,  xiv.  33, 

xv.  30,  39-41,  xvi.  10;  2 Macc.  i.  1,  10, 

v.  11,  xi.  5,  xiii.  1,  13,  xiv.  12,  14,  22; 
Matt.  ii.  1,  5,  22,  iii.  1,  5,  iv.  25,  xix.  1, 
xxiv.  16;  Mark  i.  5,  iii.  7,  x.  1,  xiii.  14; 
Luke  i.  5,  65,  ii.  4,  iii.  1,  v.  17,  vi.  17,  vii. 
17,  xxi.  21 ; John  iii.  22,  iv.  3,  47,  54, 
vii.  3,  xi.  7 ; Acts  i.  8,  ii.  9,  14,  viii.  1, 
ix.  31,  x.  37,  xi.  1,  29,  xii.  19,  xv.  1,  xxi. 

10,  xxvi.  20,  xxviii.  21 ; Rom.  xv.  31  ; 
2 Cor.  i.  16 ; Gal.  i.  22 ; 1 Tliess.  ii.  14). 

[19,  21.] 

Juttah  (HD-)’  and  17  LD’).  in  the  highlands  of 
Judah,  allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xv. 
55,  xxi.  16.  Possibly  also  Luke  i.  39, 
Juda).  Probably  Yutta,  near  Main. 


K. 

Kabzeel  (^Ni‘3p),  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  21  ; 2 Sam.  xxiii.  20 ; 
1 Chr.  xi.  22).  Elsewhere  Jekabzeel. 


Kades  ( Kciotjs),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Kadesh  (Judith  i.  9). 

Kadesii  (BHp),  the  scene  of  Miriam's  death, 
and  of  a lengthened  stay  of  the  Israelites 
(Gen.  xiv.  7,  xvi.  14,  xx.  1 ; Num.  xiii.  2G, 

xx.  1,  14,  16,  22,  xxvii.  14,  xxxiii.  26,  87; 
Deut.  i.  46  ; Judg.  xi.  1G,  17 ; Ps.  xxix.  8 ; 
Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28).  Originally 
En-Mishpat.  Also  Kadesh-bamea.  Per- 
haps Kedesli  and  Kades.  Not  yet  de- 
cisively identified,  but  probably  at  Ain-el- 
Weibeh.  [7.] 

Kadesii-barnea  (S?173  C’7p),  a fuller  name  of 
Kadesh  (Num.  xxxii.  8,  xxxiv.  4 ; Deut.  i. 
2,  in,  ii.  14,  ix.  23;  Josh.  x.  41,  xiv.  6,  7, 

xv.  3).  [7.] 

Kadmonites,  the  (’itoppil),  an  ancient  tribe 
(Gen.  xv.  19).  Probably  the  same  with 
the  Bene-Kedem,  or  “ children  of  the 
East.” 

Kanah  (i73p),  in  Asker,  near  Zidon  (Josh.  xix. 
28).  Perhaps  Ain  Kana,  8 miles  S.E.  of 
Saida. 

Kanah,  the  river  (Hip  ^>171),  a torrent  which 
divided  Ephraim  from  Manasseh  (Josh. 

xvi.  8,  xvii.  9).  Perhaps  the  Nahr  Falailc, 
or  Wady  Khassab ; but  very  uncertain. 

Kaekaa  (Jlpppn),  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3 only). 

Karkor  (7p7pn),  far  east  of  Jordan  (Judg.  viii. 

10),  probably  beyond  Kunawdt. 

Kartah  (i7J77p),  in  Zebulun,  allotted  to  Me- 
rarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  34  only). 

Kartan  (J177p),  in  Naphtali,  allotted  to  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  ('Josh.  xxi.  32).  Else- 
where perhaps  Kirjatkaim. 

Kattath  (DtSp),  in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15). 

Elsewhere  perhaps  Kitron. 

Kedar  (Tip),  an  Iskmaelite  tribe  inhabiting 
the  north  of  Arabia,  east  of  the  Holy 
Land  (Gen.  xxv.  13 ; 1 Chr.  i.  29 ; Ps. 
cxx.  5 ; Cant.  i.  5 ; Is.  xxi.  16,  17,  xiii. 
11,  xlix.  28,  lx.  7;  Jer.  ii.  10;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  21).  [18.] 

Kedemotii  (nb“lp),  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea ; allotted  to  Reuben  and  the  Merarite 
Levites  (Josh.  xiii.  18,  xxi.  37;  1 Chr. 

vi.  79).  Not  known. 

Kedesh  (H*7p).  1.  In  the  South  of  Judah 

(Josh.  xv.  23).  Possibly  the  same  with 
Kadesh.  2.  A royal  Canaanite  city 
taken  by  Joshua  (xii.  22)  in  Issachar,  and 
allotted  to  Gershonite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi. 
72).  Elsewhere  Kishon.  3.  Also  K. 

in  Galilee  (Wll3  'p),  a city  of  Naphtali ; 
appointed  a city  of  refuge,  and  allotted 
to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (Josh.  xix.  37, 
xx.  7,  xxi.  32  ; Judg.  iv.  6 ; 2 K.  xv.  29  ; 
1 Chr.  vi.  76 ; 1 Macc.  xi.  63).  Elsewhere 
Cades,  now  probably  Redes,  10  miles  N. 
of  Safed.  [9.] 

Kehelathah  (nr6np),  one  of  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  Wandering  (Num.  xxxiii.  22). 

Keilah  (nb'Jlp),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  44;  1 Sam.  xxiii.  1,  7,  12 ; Neh. 

iii.  17,  18 ).  Now  Kila,  between  Hebron 
and  Beit  Jibrin. 


Kenath  (flip),  on  the  cast  of  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxii.  42 ; 1 Chr.  ii.  23).  Its  name  was 
changed  to  Nobali,  but  is  now  again 
Kenawdt.  [9.] 

Kerioth  (ninp).  1.  In  the  south  of  Judah 
— Kerioth-Hezron  (not  as  in  A.  V.),  Josh, 
xv.  25.  Perhaps  the  native  pluce  of  Judas 
Is-cariot.  Possibly  Kereitein,  south  of 
Hebron.  [9.]  2.  In  Moab,  on  the 

Mishor  or  downs  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Jer.  xlviii.  24.  In  ver.  41,  the  word 
should  be  translated  “ the  cities”). 

Keziz,  the  valley  of  ([’VP  ppjl),  in  Ben- 
jamin (Josh,  xviii.  21).  Elsewhere  pos- 
sibly Beth-Basi. 

Kibroth  hat-taavah  (niN17n  ni72p),  one  of 
the  stations  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xi. 
34).  Not  identified. 

Kibzaim  (D)t>3p),  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh, 

xxi.  22);  allotted  to  the Kohathite  Levites. 
Elsewhere  possibly  Jokmeam.  Not  iden- 
tified. 

Kidkon,  the  brook  (p7pp  /i71),  a valley  and 
torrent  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives  (2  Sam.  xv.  23 ; IK.  ii.  37 ; xv. 
13 ; 2 K.  xxiii.  6,  12  ; 2 Chr.  xv.  16,  xxix. 
16,  xxx.  14 ; Jer.  xxxi.  40).  In  2 lv.  xxiii. 
4,  Kidron  only.  Elsewhere  Cedron.  Now 
Wady  Sitti-Maryam,  and  Valley  of  Jeho- 
sliaphat.  [25,  26,  27.] 

Kinah  (!7j’p),  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh. 

xv.  22).  Not  known. 

Kir  (7’p),  a country  from  which  the  Syrians 
came  (Amos  ix.  7),  and  to  which  they  were 
taken  from  Damascus  (2  K.  xvi.  9 ; Amos 

1.  5) ; connected  with  Elam  ' Is.  xxii.  6). 
Not  known,  but  perhaps  in  Lower  Meso- 
potamia. 

Kir-haraseth  (2  K.  iii.  25) ; Kir-haresh  (Is. 

xvi.  11);  Kir-haeeseth  (Is.  xvi.  7);  and 
Kir-heres  (Jer.  xlviii.  31,  3G).  See  Kir 
of  Moab. 

Iviriathadi  (D)17’7p),  a place  in  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviii.  1,  28;  Ezek.  xxv.  9).  Elsewhere 
Knjatkaim. 

Kirlathiarius  (Kapta.6id.pios),  1 Esdr.  v.  19  : a 
corruption  of  Kirjath-jearim. 

Kirioth  (ninpn),  in  Moab  (Amos  ii.  2) ; 

should  probably  be  rendered  “ the  cities.” 
Kirjath  (n’7p),  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  2S). 

Probably  Kirjath-jearim. 

Kirjathadi  (D'17'pp).  1.  On  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  in  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  37 ; Josh, 
xii.  19).  Elsewhere  Kiijatkaim.  Possibly 
Kureujat,  close  to  Jebel  attarus.  [9.] 

2.  In  Naphtali;  allotted  to  Gershonite 
Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  76).  Elsewhere  Kartan. 

Kirjath-arba  (J,’27X  ’p),  an  early  name  of 
Hebron  Josh.  xiv.  15  ; Judg.  i.  10  ; Gen. 
xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27;  Josh.  xv.  13,  54,  xx.  7, 

xxi.  11),  given  without  that  explanation 

in  Neh.  xi.  25  only.  [7.] 

Kirjath-arlsi  (Q’py  rp),  an  abbreviation  of 
Kirjath-jearim  (Ezr.  ii.  25). 

Kirjatii-baal  (hv2  'p),  another  name  for  Kir- 
jath-jearim (Josh.  xv.  60,  xviii.  14).  Also 
Baalah  and  Baale-of- Judah. 

Kirjath-huzoth  (nivp  'p),  in  Moab  (Num. 

xxii.  39).  Not  known. 
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Kirjath-jearim  (Dny  'p),  ono  of  tho  four 
cities  of  tho  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17),  on 
north  boundary  of  Judah  (xv.  9),  and 
southern  one  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  14,  15)  : 
depository  of  tho  Ark  (1  Sam.  vi.  20,  21, 
vii.  2) ; native  place  of  the  prophet  Urijah 
(Jer.  xxvi.  20).  See  also  1 Chr.  ii.  50,  52 ; 
Judg.  xviii.  12;  Nell.  vii.  29.  Perhaps 
alluded  to  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  0 — “wood.” 
Also  called  Baalah,  Baalc-of- Judah,  Kir- 
jath-arim,  Kiriathiarus.  Now  probably 
Kuriet  el-Enab.  [9,  23.] 

Kirjath-sannah  (H3D  'p),  another  name  for 
Dehir  (Josh.  xv.  49).  Also  called  K.-scpher. 

Kirjatii-sepher  (“ED  ’p),  one  of  tho  names  of 
Debir  or  Kirjath-sannah  (Josh.  xv.  15, 1G  ; 
Judg.  i.  11,  12). 

Kir  of  Moab  (DNltD  "Vp),  a fortress  in  Moab 
(Is.  xv.  1).  Most  probably  the  modern 
Keraf i.  Elsewhere  Kir-haraseth,  &c.  [9.] 

Kisiiion  (jVy’p),  in  Issachar ; allotted  to  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  (Josh.  xix.  20,  xxi.  28, 
incorrectly  “ Kishon  ”).  Not  known. 

Kishon,  the  river  (jiil’'p  ^PO),  the  scene  of 
the  defeat  of  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  7, 13 ; v.  21  ; 
Ps.  lxxxiii.  9,  incorr.  “Kison  ”),  and  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  priests  by  Elijah  (1  K. 
xviii.  40).  Now  the  Nalir  Niikutta.  [9.] 

Kishon  (fl'D’p),  an  incorrect  rendering  of 
Kishion  (Josh.  xxi.  28).  Elsewhere  Kedesh. 

Kison  (fltP'p),  an  incorrect  rendering  of  Kishon 
(Ps.  lxxxiii.  9). 

KiTHLisn  (E^'bnp),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  40).  Not  known. 

Kitron  (fnpp),  a town  of  Zebulun  (Judg.  i. 
30).  Perhaps  a corruption  of  Kattath. 
Identified  in  the  Talmud  with  Seffv/rieh. 

Kittdi  (D'Plp).  Gen.  x.  4 ; 1 Chr.  i.  7.  Else- 
where Chittim.  [1.] 

Koa  (llip).  Perhaps  a district  of  Babylonia 
(Ezek.  xxiii.  23). 


L. 

Laban  (p^),  Deut.  i.  1.  Not  known. 

Lachish  (D’p^>),  an  Amorite  city  destroyed  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3,  5,  26,  31,  33,  xii.  11); 
in  the  lowland  of  Judah  (xv.  39);  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  9)  ; besieged  by 
Sennacherib  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  9 ; 2 K.  xviii.  17, 
xix.  8 ; Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  See  also  2 K.  xiv. 
19 ; 2 Chr.  xxv.  27 ; Mic.  i.  13.  Perhaps 
Via  Labis,  between  Gaza  and  Beit  Jihrin. 

[9.] 

Ladder  of  tyres  ( y uXT/xa^  Tvpov),  1 Macc. 
xi.  59.  The  Has  en-Nabliurah,  10  miles 
north  of  Abba. 

Lahai-roi,  the  well  ('JO  YlS  “IN3),  Gen.  xxiv. 
62,  xxv.  11.  Elsewhere  Beer-lahai-roi. 

Lahmaji  (DOI"6),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  40).  Not  known. 

Laish  tp1?).  1.  Tho  original  name  of  the 

city  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.  7-29).  Elsewhere 
Leshem.  [9.] 

2.  (nt?v,  i.  e.  Laishah).  Apparently 
a village  of  Benjamin  (Is.  x.  30).  Possibly 
the  same  as  Eleasa  and  Adasa. 


Lakum  (DIpS,  i.e.  Lakkum),  on  tho  boundary 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33).  Not  known. 

Laodicea  ( Aaodutela ),  in  Asia  Minor,  near  Co- 
lossac  (Col.  iv.  13,  15 ; Rev.  i.  11.  iii.  14). 
Tho  modem  Denislu.  [21.] 

Lasea  (Aarra/a),  a place  in  Crete  (Acts  xxvii. 
8).  Its  ruins  still  retain  tho  ancient 
name.  [21.] 

Lasha  (yty^),  Gen.  x.  19.  Perhaps  Calirrhoe, 
or  some  other  place  in  Wady  Zerlca  Main, 
on  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Lasharon  (j'riBO),  a Canaanite  city  (Josh, 
xii.  18). 

Lebanon  (j'DD^n),  tho  well-known  mountain- 
range  in  the  north  of  the  Holy  Land,  on 
the  west  of  the  plain  of  el-Buba’a  (Deut. 

i.  7,  iii.  25,  xi.  24 ; Josh.  i.  4,  ix.  1,  xi.  17, 
xii.  7,  xiii.  5,  6;  Judg.  iii.  3,  ix.  15;  1 K. 
iv.  33,  v.  6,  9,  14,  vii.  2,  ix.  19,  x.  17,  21 ; 
2 K.  xiv.  9,  xix.  23  ; 2 Chr.  ii.  8,  16,  viii.  6, 
ix.  16,  20,  xxv.  18  ; Ezra  iii.  7 ; Ps.  xxix. 
5,  6,  lxxii.  16,  xcii.  12,  civ.  16;  Cant.  iii.  9, 
iv.  8,  11,  15,  v.  15,  vii.  4;  Is.  ii.  13,  x.  34, 

xiv.  8,  xxix.  17,  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii. 

24,  xl.  16,  lx.  13;  Jer.  xviii.  14,  xxii.  6,  20, 
23 ; Ezek.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  5,  xxxi.  3,  15, 
16;  TIos.  xiv.  5,  6,  7;  Nah.  i.  4;  Hab.  ii. 
17;  Zech.  x.  10,  xi.  1).  Elsewhere  Li- 
banus.  [3,9,11.] 

N.B. — AnTI-LIBANTS  (’Al/TiAi^avos)—  the 
range  on  the  east  of  the  Buba’a — occurs 
in  Judith  i.  7.  [3.] 

Lebaoth  (flitO1?),  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32).  Not  known. 

Lebonah  (nipS),  near  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19). 
Now  el-Lahban,  2 miles  west  of  Seilun. 

[9.] 

Lehabim  (Dpr6),  a Mizraite  people  (Gen.  x. 
13  ; 1 Chr.  i.  11).  Probably  identical  with 
the  Lubim.  [1.] 

Lehi  C>n>>n),  in  Judah,  on  the  confines  of  Phi- 
listia,  near  the  cliff  Etam  (Judg.  xv.  9, 14, 
19:  in  ver.  19,  “in  the  jaw”  should  be 
“in  Lehi”).  It  is  probably  named  again 
2 Sam.  xxiii.  11,  though  in  the  A.  V.  ren- 
dered “ in  a troop.”  Not  yet  known. 

Leshem  (DD**7),  Josh.  xix.  47.  Elsewhere  Laish. 

Leitshim  (DD'-ID)^),  the  tribe  of  Dedan,  son  of 
Jokshan  (Gen.  xxv.  3).  Not  known. 

Ledmmxm  (D'pxb),  the  tribe  of  Dedan,  son  of 
Jokshan  (Gen.  xxv.  3).  Not  known. 

Libants  (<5  At/8 avoi),  tho  Greek  form  of  Le- 
banon (1  Esdr.  iv.  48,  v.  55  ; 2 Esdr.  xv.  20 ; 
Judith  i.  7 ; Ecelus.  xxiv.  13,  1.  12). 

Libnah  (ilpS).  1.  A city  in  the  lowland  of 
Judah,  apparently  between  Makkedah  and 
Lachish  (Josh.  x.  29,  31,  32,  39,  xii.  15, 

xv.  42).  Allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh, 
xxi.  13 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  57).  Besieged  by 
Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  8 ; Is.  xxxvii.  8). 
See  also  2 K.  viii.  22,  xxiii.  31,  xxiv.  18 ; 
2 Chr.  xxi.  10;  Jer.  Iii.  1.  Perhaps  Arab 
el-MensMyeh  ; but  not  known. 

2.  One  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  20,  21). 
Not  known. 

Libya  (tD-ID  i.e.  Phut ; Ai/3ib)),  the  part  of  Africa 
N.  W.  of  Egypt  (Jer.  xlvi.  9 ; Ezek. 
xxxviii.  5 ; Acts  ii.  10).  Elsewhere  Lubim. 

[17,  IS,  21.] 


Libyans  (DpS),  inaccurately  for  Lubim  (Dan. 

xi.  43). 

Lod  H*>),  a town  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  12; 
Ezr.  ii.  33 ; Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  35).  More 
recently  Lydda,  and  now  Ludd.  [9.] 

Lo-debar  (“ID"!  iP),  beyond  Jordan  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  27 ; and  possibly  Josh.  xiii.  26,  “ of 
Debir  ”).  Not  yet  known. 

Lubim,  and  Lubims  (Dp!*?),  an  African  peoplo 
named  with  Cushites  and  Sukkiim  (2  Chr. 

xii.  3,  xvi.  8;  Nah.  iii.  9).  Probably  the 
same  as  the  Lehabim,  and  situated  N.W. 
of  Egypt.  Elsewhere  Libya  and  Libyans. 

Led  and  Ludim  (“I-lb  and  Dp!1?),  a people 
named  with  Cush  and  Phut  (Is.  Ixvi.  19 ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  9 ; Ezek.  xxvii.  JO,  xxxviii.  5; 
Judith  ii.  23).  In  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  and  Ezek. 
xxx.  5,  it  is  rendered  Lydia,  with  which 
it  has  no  connexion.  The  Ludim  were 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  north  of 
Egypt.  [1,  18.] 

Luhith,  the  ascent  OF(rvm^n  n'pyD),  a place 

in  Moab  (Is.  xv.  5 ; Jer.  xlviii.  5).  Not 
yet  known. 

Luz  (N^,  and  nil!?,  i.  e.  Luzali).  1.  Either 
close  to  or  identical  with  Bethel  (Gen. 
xxviii.  19,  xxxv.  6,  xlviii.  3 ; Josh.  xvi.  2, 
xviii.  13  ; Judg.  i.  23).  [3.] 

2.  In  the  “ land  of  the  Hittites”  (Judg. 
i.  26),  wherever  that  may  have  been. 

Lycaonia  ( AvKaovia ),  a district  in  Asia  Minor, 
forming  part  of  Cappadocia  and  Galatia 


(Acts  xiv.  6,  11).  [21.] 

Lycia  (A vkIo),  in  the  S.W.  of  Asia  Minor, 
/ opposite  Rhodes  (1  Macc.  xv.  23 ; Acts 
xxvii.  5).  [21.] 

Lydda  (At(85a),  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  not  far 
from  Joppa  (Acts  ix.  32,  35,  38).  The 

ancient  Lod,  and  now  Ludd.  [19.] 


Lydia  (Av8 la),  maritime  province  in  west  of 
Asia  Minor  (1  Macc.  .viii.  8).  In  Ezek. 
xxx.  5 (“1-lb)  it  is  incorrectly  put  for  Lud, 
with  which  it  has  no  connexion. 

Lydians  (Dp-lb),  an  inaccurate  rendering  of 
Ludim  (Jer.  xlvi.  9). 

Lystra  (Avar pa),  in  Lycaonia,  near  Derbe 
(Acts  xiv.  6,  8,  21,  xvi.  1,  2 ; 2 Tim.  iii.  11). 

[21.] 


M. 

Maacah  (DDyiD),  a small  Idngdom  outside 
(i.  e.  east)  of  Argob  and  Bashan  (Deut.  iii. 
14 ; Josh.  xii.  5 ; 2 Sam.  x.  6,  8 ; 1 Chr. 
xix.  7).  The  people  were  descended  from 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Maachathi,  and  Maachathites  (Tpl?  D),  Deut. 
iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11,  13;  2 Sam. 
xxiii.  34;  2 K.  xxv.  23;  1 Chr.  iv.  19; 
Jer.  xl.  8.  The  people  of  the  foregoing. 

Maaleh  acrabbim  (D'lnjpy  nbpD),  Josh.  xv. 

3.  Elsewhere,  Ascent  of  Akrabbim. 

Maarath  (my?0),  in  the  highlands  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  58).  Not  known. 

Macalon  (MafcoAcvv),  1 Esdr.  v.  21.  A cor- 
ruption of  Mickmash. 

Macedonia  (Ma/ceSoida),  the  well-known  coun- 
try on  the  north  of  Greece  (Acts  xvi.  9, 
10,  12,  xviii.  5,  xix.  21,  22,  29,  xx.  1,  3; 
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Rom.  xv.  26;  1 Cor.  xvi.  5 ; 2 Cor.  i.  16, 
ii.  13,  vii.  5,  viii.  1,  ix.  2,  4,  xi.  9 ; Phil, 
iv.  15;  1 Thess,  i.  7,  8,  iv.  10;  1 Tim.  i.  3). 
In  the  Apocrypha  it  is  denoted,  by  Chittim. 

[21.] 

Macedonian  (Ma/ceScJv),  Esth.  xvi.  10,  14 ; 
1 Mace.  i.  1,  vi.  2;  2 Mace.  viii.  20;  Acts 
xxvii.  2. 

Macdbenah  (N333D).  Probably  a town  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  49).  Not  known. 

Maciimas  (Maxjads),  1 Mace.  ix.  73.  The  Greek 
form  of  Miehmash. 

5Iaciipei.au  (rfPSppn),  the  spot  containing 
the  field  and  the  cave  purchased  by 
Abraham  for  bis  burial-place  (Gen.  xxiii. 
17,  19,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  30,  1.  13).  A cave 
still  exists  beneath  the  floor  of  the  sacred 
enclosure  at  Hebron. 

Madai  ('“ID),  Gen.  x.  2;  1 Chr.  i.  5;  the 
nation  of  the  Modes.  [1, 18.] 

Madian  (Mafiiufi),  the  Greek  form  of  Midian 
(Judith  ii.  26;  Acts  vii.  29). 

Madmannah  (n3D“lD),  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  31 ; 1 Chr.  ii.  49).  Perhaps  the 
ancient  Menois  and  the  modern  el  Minyay, 
south  of  Gaza. 

Madmen  (]D“1D),  in  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  2).  Not 
known. 

Madmenah  (rDD'lD),  in  Benjamin,  north  of 
Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  31). 

Madon  (}1“ID),  a Canaanite  city,  probably  in 

the  north  of  the  country  (Josh.  xi.  1, 

xii.  19). 

Magbish  (E1’'33D),  possibly,  but  not  certainly, 
a place  (Ezra  ii.  30).  Not  known. 

Magdala  'tnayaZav),  accurately  Magadan.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  lake  of  Galilee  (Matt, 
xv.  39).  In  5 lark  it  is  Dalmanutha.  There 
is  a Mejdel  on  that  side  of  the  lake,  but 
this  probably  represents  an  ancient  Migdol, 
not  Magadan,  which  in  Hebrew  may  have 
been  Migron.  [20.] 

Maged  (Ma/ce'S),  1 Macc.  v.  36.  Elsewhere 
Maged.  Not  known. 

Magiddo  (MayeSSaJ),  1 Esdr.  i.  29.  Elsewhere 
Megiddo. 

Magog  Q13D),  a Japhetic  people  (Gen.  x.  2 ; 
1 Chr.  i.  5 ; Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  xxxix.  6 ; 
Rev.  xx.  8).  The  more  modern  Scy- 
thians. [1,  18.] 

Mahanaih  (DDHD),  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
Apparently  south  of  the  Jabbok,  in  Gad, 
scene  of  the  wrestling  of  Jacob  and  of  the 
lamentation  of  David  (Gen.  xxxii.  2 ; Josh. 

xiii.  26,  30,  xxi.  38 ; 2 Sam.  ii.  8,  12,  29, 

xvii.  24,  27,  xix.  32 ; 1 K.  ii.  8,  iv.  14  ; 
1 Chr.  vi.  80 ; Cant.  vi.  13).  Now  pro- 
bably Mahneh.  [9.] 

Mahaneh  - dan  (JT  npnD),  behind  Kiijatk- 
jearim,  and  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol 
(Judg.  xiii.  25,  xviii.  12).  Not  known. 

Maiiavite  (D'lnD),  1 Chr.  xi.  4G.  Not  known. 

Probably  a corrupt  reading. 

5Iakaz  (|'pD),  a place  (1  Iv.  iv.  9)  apparently 

in  the  N.W.  part  of  Judah,  but  not 
known. 

Maked  (Ma/ct'S),  in  Gilead  (1  Macc.  v.  2G). 
Elsewhere  Maged. 


Makiieloth  (nPnpD),  one  of  the  encamp- 
ments in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  25). 
Makkedah  (mpD),  the  place  whero  the  five 
Canaanite  kings  we  re  killed.  In  the  low 
country  of  Judah  (Josh.  x.  10,  10,  17,  21, 
28,  29,  xv.  41).  Not  known ; probably 
near  llumlch. 

Maktesii  (3’rDDn),  in  or  near  Jerusalem 
(Zepli.  i.  11).  Not  known,  but  possibly 
the  Tyropocon  valley. 

Malos  (MaAAos),  in  Cilicia,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  20  miles  from  Tarsus 
(2  Macc.  iv.  30). 

Mamke  (X“lDD),  a place  facing  Machpeluh  at 
Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii.  17,  19,  xxv.  9,  xxxv. 
27,  xlix.  30,  1.  13).  Not  known. 

Manahath  (nmD),  1 Chr.  viii.  G.  A Benja- 

mitc  place,  but  not  known,  and  very  ob- 
scure. 

Manahethites,  the  (nirUDn,  and  'ErpDH),  a 
family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  52,  54). 
Manasseh  (HEDD),  the  tribe  which  traced  its 
origin  to  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph.  It  ulti- 
mately divided  into  two  portions,  one  on 
the  east  and  the  other  on  the  west  of  Jordan. 
That  on  the  east  embraced  Gilead,  Bashan, 
and  Argob ; that  on  the  west  lay  between 
Ephraim  and  Issachar  (Gen.  xli.  51,  xlvi. 
20,  xlviii.  1,  5,  13,  14,  17,  20,  1.  23;  Num. 
i.  10,  34,  35,  ii.  20,  vii.  54,  x.  23,  xiii.  11, 
xxvi.  28,  29,  34,  xxvii.  1,  xxxii.  33,  39-41, 
xxxiv.  14,  23,  xxxvi.  1,  12 ; Deut.  iii.  13, 
14,  xxix.  8,  xxxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  2;  Josh.  i. 
12,  iv.  12,  xii.  6,  xiii.  7,  29,  31,  xiv.  4,  xvi. 

4,  9,  xvii.  1-3,  5-12,  17,  xviii.  7,  xx.  8,  xxi. 

5,  G,  25,  27,  xxii.  1,  7,  9-11,  13,  15,  21,  30, 
81 ; Judg.  i.  27,  vi.  15,  35,  vii.  23,  xi.  29 ; 
1 K.  iv.  13 ; 1 Chr.  v.  18,  23,  2G,  vi.  Gl, 
62,  70,  71,  vii.  14,  17,  29,  ix.  3,  xii.  19,  20, 
31,  37,  xxvi.  32,  xxvii.  20,  21 ; 2 Chr.  xv. 
9,  xxx.  1,  10,  11,  18,  xxxi.  1,  xxxiv.  6,  9 ; 
Ps.  lx.  7,  Ixxx.  2,  cviii.  8;  Is.  ix.  21; 
Ezek.  xlviii.  4,  5).  Elsewhere  Manasses. 

[9.J 

Manasses  (Meu/ao-o-Tjs),  the  Greek  form  of  Ma- 
nasseh (Rev.  vii.  7). 

Manassites  ('BOD),  Deut.  iv.  43  ; Judg.  xii.  4 
(accurately,  Manasseli) ; 2 K.  x.  33. 
Maon  (pJ)D),  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  one 
of  the  retreats  of  David  (Josh.  xv.  55; 

1 Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25,  xxv.  2).  Now  Ma’in, 

7 miles  south  of  Hebron.  [9.] 

Maonites,  the  (fl)?D,  i.  e.  Maon),  Judg.  x.  12. 

Identical  with  the  Mehunira. 

Makah  (PPD),  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham, 
3 days’  distance  from  the  Red  Sea  (Exod. 
xv.  23;  Num.  xxxiii.  8,  9).  Not  known. 

Makalah  (H^lTlD),  on  the  boundary  of  Ze- 
bulun  (Josh.  xix.  11).  Not  known. 
Mareshah  (HE’iOD),  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44;  2 Chr.  xi.  8,  xiv.  9, 
xx.  37 ; Micah  i.  15 ; 1 Macc.  v.  66 ; 

2 Macc.  xii.  35.  Also  1 Chr.  ii.  42,  iv. 

21).  Probably  Mar  ash,  close  to  Beil- 
jilrrin.  [9.] 

Marisa  (Mapuxd),  the  Greek  form  of  the  fore- 
going (2  Macc.  xii.  35).  [13.] 

Maeoth  (DllD),  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Micah  i.  12). 

Masaloth  (Mecra\»0),  in  or  near  Arbela  ( Irbid ) 


( 1 Mace.  ix.  2).  Possibly  the  caverns  called 
Kula’at  Ibn  Ma’ an. 

Mash  (E’D ),  a Shemite,  Aramcan  people,  Gen. 
x.  23.  Possibly  survives  in  51.  5Iasius. 
Elsewhere  Meshech.  [1.] 

5Iasjial  f /3'D  , 1 Chr.  vi.  74.  Elsewhere  5Ii- 
sheal  and  5Iishal,  and  possibly  5Iasaloth. 

5Iasitia  ( yia<ror\<p&8).  1.  Opposite  Jerusalem 
(1  5Iacc.  iii.  46).  The  ancient  Jlizpch  of 
Benjamin.  2.  (Maaptpd).  On  east  of 
Jordan  (1  5Iacc.  v.  35),  51izpeh  of  Gilead. 

5Iasrekah  (npplb'D),  Gen.  xxxvi.  3G ; 1 Chr. 
i.  47.  Not  known. 

5Iassaii  (HDD),  also  called  51eribah  (Exod. 
xvi.  7 ; Ps.  xcv.  8,  9).  Not  known. 

5Iattanah  (HIED),  on  the  E.  or  S.E.  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Num.  xxi.  18, 19).  Not  known. 

51eah,  the  tower  op  (HNDn  bpJD),  in  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  INeli.  iii.  1,  xii.  39). 
Probably  at  the  N.E.  of  the  city.  [26.] 

5!eani  (M avi),  1 Esdr.  v.  31.  A corrupt  Greek 
form  of  Meliunim. 

5Iearah  (mjJD),  apparently  in  the  north,  near 
Zidon  (Josh.  xiii.  4).  Not  known. 

5Iedaba  (M?jSa/3a),  the  Greek  form  of  5Iedeba 
(1  51acc.  ix.  36). 

5Iede,  the  ('“IDH),  Dan.  xi.  1. 

5Iedeba  (tO“l'D),  in  5Ioab,  east  of  Jordan 
(Num.  xxi.  30 ; Josh.  xiii.  9 . Now  Madeba, 
in  the  Bellta,  S.E.  of  Mes Ian.  [9.] 

5Iedes,  the  ('“ID,  MijSof),  2 K.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11 ; 
Ezra  vi.  2 ; Is.  xiii.  17 ; Jer.  xxv.  25,  li.  11, 
28 ; Dan.  ix.  1 ; 2 Esdr.  i.3  ; Judith  i.  1, 
xvi.  10  ; 1 51acc.  i.  1 ; Acts  ii.  9.  Besides 
the  above,  5Iedes  and  Persians  occurs 
Dan.  v.  28,  vi.  8,  12,  15;  and  Persians 
and  51edes,  Esth.  i.  19.  Elsewhere  51a- 
dai. 

5Iedia  ('“ID,  MrjSla),  a country  lying  N.W.  of 
Persia  (Esth.  i.  3,  14,  18,  x.  2 ; Is.  xxi.  2 ; 
Dan.  viii.  20;  1 Esdr.  iii.  1,  14,  vi.  23; 
Tob.  i.  14,  15,  iii.  7,  iv.  1,  20,  ix.  2,  xi.  15, 
xiv.  4, 14 ; 1 5Iacc.  vi.  5G,  viii.  8,  xiv.  1, 2). 

[12,  14,  15,  16.] 

5Iedian,  the  (ts'“ID  or  HX“ID),  Dan.  v.  31. 

5Iegiddo  (’nJD),  an  ancient  Canaanite  city  or 
district  (Josh.  xii.  21,  xvii.  11;  Judg.  i. 
27 ; 1 E.  iv.  12,  ix.  15 ; 2 K.  ix.  27,  xxiii. 
29,  30 ; 1 Chr.  vii.  29).  The  waters  op 
51egiddo  (Judg.  v.  19),  and  valley  op 
5Iegiddo  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  22).  Elsewhere 
5Ingiddo,  5Iegiddon,  and  perhaps  Arma- 
geddon. Now  probably  el-Lejjun.  [9.] 

5Iegiddon,  the  valley  op  (fnJD  Zech. 

xii.  11.  The  same  as  the  preceding. 

5Iehcnim  (D'l-'IjID),  Ezra  ii.  50.  Same  as  the 
following.  "Elsewhere  5Iaon,  5Ieani, 
Meunirn. 

Mehunihs  (Dp'i'D),  2 Chr.  xxvi.  7.  Though 
so  different  in  its  English  form,  this  name 
is  really  identical  with  that  elsewhere 
given  as  5Iaonites.  In  2 Chr.  xx.  1, 
“ Ammonites”  is  probably  a corruption 
of  the  same  name,  the  people  being  re- 
ferred to  in  verses  10  and  22  as  “ the  men 
of  5Iount  Seir.” 


INDEX. 
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Me-jarkon  (flpl'1  'D  , iii  Dan,  near  Joppa 
(Josh.  six.  46).  Not  known. 

Mekoxah  (133)3),  ill  Judah,  apparently  far  to 
the  south  (Nell.  xi.  28).  Not  known. 

Melita  (MfAirT)),  the  island  on  which  S.  Paul 
was  wrecked  (Acts  xxviii.  1).  The  modern 
Malta.  [21.] 

Memphis  (f)b,  i.  e.  Mof : Mt/mpis),  a city  in 
Egypt  (llos.  ix.  G;  Judith  i.  10).  It  was 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  capital  of 
Lower  Egypt,  and  the  great  necropolis. 
Elsewhere  Noph.  The  Sphinx  and  great 
Pyramid  are  remains  of  it. 

Meonenim,  the  plain  op  (D'JJiyfS  fl^N),  an 
oak  (not  a plain)  near  Shechcm  (Judg.  ix. 
37).  Not  known. 

Mephaatii  (nj?£)3  and  nj?Q'D),  on  the  east 
of  Jordan  near  Heslibon ; allotted  to  the 
Merarites  (Josh.  xiii.  18,  xxi.  37 ; 1 Chr. 

vi.  79;  Jer.  xlviii.  21).  Not  known. 

Merathaim,  the  land  op  (0'ni)3  “INI),  Jer. 

1.  21.  Probably  a poetical  name  for 
Chaldaea. 

Meribah  (13'1?3  = “ chiding”  or  “ strife”), 
the  name  given  to  the  place  where  the 
rock  was  struck  and  the  people  murmured 
(Exod.  xvii.  7 ; Num.  xx.  13,  24,  xxvii.  14 ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  8 ; Ps.  lxxxi.  7). 

MeRIBAH-KADESH,  THE  WATERS  OF  (CH|9  93  93), 
a name  given  to  Kadesh  (Deut.  xxxii.  51). 
In  Ezek.  xlvii.  19  and  xlviii.  28,  the  same 
name  (with  a slight  difference)  is  rendered 
“ waters  of  strife.” 

Merom,  the  waters  of  (Dil)3  'Q),  somewhere 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Holy  Land 
(Josh.  xi.  5,  7).  The  name  is  usually  given 
to  the  Lake  of  Huleh,  but  without  any 
sufficient  reason.  [9.] 

MEr.oNOTHiTE  ('n5~l)0),  native  of  some  place 
called  Meronotli.  Not  known,  but  pro- 
bably in  Benjamin  (1  Chi',  xxvii.  30  ; Neb. 
iii.  7). 

Meroz  (T'ntO),  Judg.  v.  23.  Possibly  el-Mu- 
russus,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Beisan.  [9.] 

Mesech  and  Meshech  C?|D’D).  1.  A Japhetic 

people  (Gen.  x.  2 ; 1 Chr.  i.  5 ; Ps.  cxx.  5 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  13,  xxxii.  26,  xxxviii.  2,  3, 
xxxix.  1).  Probably  the  progenitors  of  the 
Moschi  and  Muscovites.  [18.] 

2.  A Shemite  people  (1  Chr.  i.  17). 
Elsewhere  Mash. 

Mesha  (ND93),  one  of  the  limits  of  the  Jok- 
tanites  (Gen.  x.  30).  Perhaps  Moosa,  on 
the  Bed  Sea.  But  uncertain.  [1.] 

Mesopotamia  (0)113  DIN  : MeowoTajai'a),  the 
district  enclosed  between  the  two  rivers 
of  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  especially  the 
north-western  portion  thereof  (Gen.  xxiv. 
10;  Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Judg.  iii.  8, 10;  1 Chr. 
xix.  6 ; Judith  ii.  24,  v.  7,  8,  viii.  26 ; Acts 
ii.  9,  vii.  2).  [6,  21.] 

Metheg-ammah  (1?3N1  311)3),  2 Sam.  viii.  1. 
Possibly  a corrupt  reading.  The  parallel 
passage  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1)  has  “ Gath  and 
her  daughter-towns.” 

Mecnim  (D'3-iyp),  Neh.  vii.  52.  Elsewhere 
Mehunim. 

Miciimas  (DODO),  a variation,  probably  a later 
form,  of  Michmask  (Ezr.  ii.  27 ; Neh. 

vii.  31). 


Michmash  (D’)33 p),  1 Sam.  xiii.  2,  5, 11, 16,  23, 
xiv.  5,  31  ; Is.  x.  28;  Neh.  xi.  31.  Else- 
where Michmas  and  Macalon.  The  name 
perhaps  contains  that  of  Chemosh,  the 
Moabite  divinity.  Now  Mukhinas.  [9, 23.] 

Miciimethah  (11102)31),  on  the  boundary  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  facing  Shechem 
(Josh.  xvi.  6,  xvii.  7). 

Middin  ()'1D),  in  the  “ wilderness”  of  Judah, 
probably  closely  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea 
(Josh.  xv.  61).  Not  known. 

Midian  (j'10),  an  Arab  people  descended  from 
Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2,  4, 
xxxvi.  35;  Exod.  ii.  15,  16,  iii.  1,  iv.  19, 
xviii.  1 ; Num.  xxii.  4,  7,  xxv.  15, 18,  xxxi. 
3,  8,  9 ; Josh.  xiii.  21 ; Judg.  vi.  1,  2,  vii. 
8,  13-15,  25,  viii.  3,  5,  12,  22,  26,  28,  ix. 
17  ; 1 K.  xi.  18 ; 1 Chr.  i.  32,  33,  46 ; Is. 

ix.  4,  x.  26,  lx.  6;  Hub.  iii.  7).  In  the 

following  passages  Midian  is,  in  the  Au- 
thorised Version,  inaccurately  rendered 
“the  Midianites”;  Num.  xxxi.  3,  7; 
Judg.  vi.  2,  3,  6,  7,  11,  13,  14,  16,  33,  vii. 
1,  2,  7,  12,  23-25,  viii.  1 ; Ps.  lxxxiii.  9. 
Elsewhere  Madian.  [7.] 

Midianite  (0)1)3),  Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  36;  Num. 

x.  29,  xxv.  17,  xxxi.  2 ; and  see  the  passages 
quoted  above. 

Midianitish  woman  (jT3s1)3),  Num.  xxv.  6, 
14,  15. 

Migdal-el  (^N"bl3)3),  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
38).  Possibly  Mujeidel  on  Wady  Kerkerah, 
near  Yarun.  But  uncertain. 

Migdal-gad  (13  rp),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  37).  Perhaps  Mejdel,  2 miles 
W.  of  Ascalon.  But  uncertain.  [9.] 

Migdol  (bil3)3),  on  the  east  frontier  of  Egypt. 

1.  (Exod.  xiv.  2;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  [7.] 

2.  (Jer.  xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14 ; also  Ezek. 
xxix.  10,  xxx.  6,  though  here  rendered 
“tower.")  [7.]  Neither  of  them  is  known. 

Migron  (|il3D),  near  Saul’s  town  of  Gibeali 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  2 ; Is.  x.  28).  Not  known. 

Miletus  and  ( incorrectly)  Miletuji  (MiAijtos), 
a city  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  Ephesus, 
and  on  the  coast,  though  now  10  miles 
inland  (Acts  xx.  15,  17 ; 2 Tim.  iv.  20). 

[21.] 

Millo  (Nii’tSI),  in  ancient  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
v.  9 ; 1 K.  ix.  15,  24,  xi.  27  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  8 ; 
2 Chr.  xxxii.  5 ; perhaps  also  2 K.  xii.  20). 
Possibly  the  citadel,  the  akra  or  fortress 
on  Mount  Zion,  but  very  doubtful. 

Millo,  the  house  op  (N1  k>p  1'3),  Judg.  ix.  6, 
20.  Perhaps  a clan  at  Shechem,  but  very 
uncertain. 

Minni  ('3)3),  a portion  of  Armenia  (Jer.  Ii.  27). 

Minnith  (11'3?3),  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  pro- 
bably between  Heshbon  and  Babbath- 
Ammon  (Judg.  xi.  33).  The  same  place 
is  possibly  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  17 ; 
but  this  is  uncertain. 

Miphkad,  the  gate  (1pD?31  11)3’),  at  Jeru- 
salem, probably  in  the  city  of  David,  on  the 
north  side  (Neh.  iii.  31).  Notknown.  [26.] 

Misgab  (D33’)31),  in  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  1 ; 

perhaps  also  Is.  xxv.  12,  though  there 
rendered  “ higli  fort  ”).  Possibly  identical 
with  Mizpeh  of  Moab. 


Mishal  and  Misheal  (l'NL'73),  in  Asher;  al- 
lotted to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (Josh, 
xix.  26,  xxi.  30).  Elsewhere  Maslial.  Not 
known. 

Mishraites  ('l?1p!p),  natives  of  a town  colo- 
nised from  Kirjatk-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  53). 
Not  known. 

Misrephoth-maim  (D93  JliaX’D),  near  Zidon 
(Josh.  xi.  8,  xiii.  6).  Not  known,  but  not 
impossibly  Zarephath.  [9.] 

Mithcah  (Ipnp),  one  of  the  encampments  in 
the  desert  (Num.  xxxiii.  28,  29).  Not 
known. 

Mithnite  ('31D),  native  of  an  unknown  place 
called  Methen  (1  Chr.  xi.  43). 

Mitylene  (MiruA^cr;),  the  chief  town  of  Lesbos 
(Acts  xx.  14, 15).  Now  Mitylen.  [21.] 

Mizar,  the  hill  (iyp)3  11),  apparently  in  the 
north  part  of  the  Transjordanic  Holy  Land 
(Ps.  xiii.  6),  but  not  known. 

Mizpah  and  Mizpeh  (12^)31).  1.  On  Mount 

Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.  49 ; Judg.  x.  17,  xi.  11, 
34,  xx.  1,  3,  xxi.  1,  5,  8;  1 Macc.  v.  35); 
also  called  Mizpeh-of- Gilead  (Judg.  xi.  29), 
and  elsewhere  probably  Eamath-Mizpeh 
and  Bamoth-gilead.  [9.] 

2.  Mizpeh  of  Moab  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3). 
Possibly  Kir-moab,  now  Keralc.  [9.] 

3.  The  Land  of  Mizpeh  (331  "IN),  some- 
where in  the  north  of  the  Holy  Land  (Josh, 

xi.  3),  which  is  possibly  identical  with 

4.  The  valley  of  Mizpeh  (93  liypD), 
Josh.  xi.  8 ; which  is  perhaps  the  modern 
Bulca'a,  between  the  ranges  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-lebanon. 

5.  In  the  lowland  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
38).  Possibly  Tell  es-Safieh. 

6.  In  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  26;  1 Sam. 

vii.  5-7,  11,  12,  16,  x.  17 ; 1 K.  xv.  22  ; 
2 K.  xxv.  23,  25;  2 Chr.  xvi.  6;  Neh.  iii. 
7,  15,  19 ; Jer.  xl.  6,  8,  10,  12,  13,  15,  xli. 

I,  3,  6,  10,  14,  16 ; Hos.  v.  1).  Probably 

one  of  the  summits  of  tbe  ridge  N.  of  Jeru- 
salem— the  Scopus  of  Josephus.  [9,  23.] 

Mizkaim  (D)IVP),  Egypt  (Gen.  x.  C,  13 ; 1 Chr. 

i.  8, 11),  by  which  it  is  elsewhere  rendered 

in  the  Auth.  Version.  [1,  7.] 

Moab  (3Xi)3),  the  well-known  nation,  the 
settled  portion  of  the  people  of  Lot.  They 
resided  on  the  East  side  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Gen.  xix.  37;  Exod.  xv.  15;  Num.  xxi. 

II,  13,  15,  26,  28,  29,  xxii.  3,  4,  7,  8,  10, 
14,  21,  36,  xxiii.  6,  7,  17,  xxiv.  17,  xxv.  1, 
xxxiii.  44;  Deut.  ii.  8,  18;  Josh.  xxiv. 
9;  Judg.  iii.  12,  14,  15,  17,  28-30,  x.  6,  xi. 

17,  25 ; Buth  i.  4 ; 1 Sam.  xii.  9,  xiv.  47, 
xxii.  3,  4;  2 Sam.  viii.  2,  12,  xxiii.  20; 

1 K.  xi.  7 ; 2 K.  i.  1,  iii.  4,  5,  7, 10, 13,  23, 
26;  1 Chr.  iv.  22,  xi.  22,  xviii.  2,  11  ; 

2 Chr.  xx.  1,  10,  22,  23  ; Neh.  xiii.  23; 
Ps.  lx.  8,  lxxxiii.  6,  cviii.  9;  Is.  xi.  14, 
xv.  1,  2,  4,  5,  8,  9,  xvi.  2,  4,  6,  7,  11-14, 
xxv.  10 ; Jer.  ix.  26,  xxv.  21,  xxvii.  3, 
xl.  11,  xlviii.  1,  2,  4,  9,  11,  13,  15,  16, 

18,  20,  25,  26,  2S,  29,  31,  35,  36,  38-47 ; 
Ezek.  xxv.  8,  9,  11;  Dan.  xi.  41 ; Amos, 

ii.  1,  2 ; Mic.  vi.  5 ; Zeph.  ii.  8,  9 ; Judith 
i.  12,  v.  2,  22,  vii.  8).  In  the  following 
passages  Moab  is  inaccurately  rendered 
“ the  Moabites  ” (Gen.  xix.  37 ; Num. 
xxii.  4 ; Deut.  ii.  9 ; Judg.  iii.  28  ; 2 Sam. 

viii.  2 ; 1 K.  xi.  33 ; 2 K.  iii.  18,  21,  22, 

24,  xiii.  20,  xxiii.  13,  xxiv.  2).  [7,  9, 11.] 
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Moabite,  Moabites  ('3N1D,  D'3N1D).  Dout. 

ii.  11,  29,  xxiii.  3;  Nob.  xiii.  1 ; 1 Esdr. 

viii.  69.  Also  the  passages  quoted  above. 

Moabitess,  Moabite  woman  (7l*3Nil3).  Ruth 
i.  22,  ii.  2,  21,  iv.  5,  10;  1 K.  xi.  1 ; 2 Chr. 
xxiv.  20. 

In  addition  to  the  above  occur  tbo  follow- 
ing : — 

Tiie  land  op  Moab  ('D  ]‘7N).  Deut.  i.  5, 
xxix.  1,  xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  5,  G;  Judg.  xi. 
15,  IS;  Jer.  xlviii.  24,  33. 

The  plains  op  Moab  ('D  ni31Jf),  i.e.  the  por- 
tion of  the  Jordan  valley  belonging  to  M. 
(Nuni.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  63,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiii. 
48-50,  xxxv.  1,  xxxvi.  13;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1, 
S ; Josh.  xiii.  32). 

The  country,  or  field,  of  Moab  ('D  iYlJ^TI), 

1.  e.  the  cultivated  ground  on  the  upland 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ; Num.  xxi.  20  ; Ituth  i.  1, 

2,  6,  22,  ii.  G,  iv.  3 ; 1 Chr.  i.  46,  viii.  8). 

Mochmur,  the  brook  (6  x«i““(V0S  M 0%/J-ovp). 
Jud.  vii.  IS,  Probably  near  AJcrabeh. 

Modin  (MtoSeeiv  or  Mu>Seeiju),  native  place  of 
the  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  ii.  1,  15,  23,  70, 

ix.  19,  xiii.  25,  30,  xvi.  4 ; 2 Macc.  xiii.  14). 
Not  yet  known. 

Mol  ad  ah  (TuVlD),  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  2G,  xix.  2 ; 1 Chr.  iv.  28 ; 
Neh.  xi.  26).  Probably  el  Milli.  [9.] 

Morasthite  ('fJtJHlK)),  native  of  Moresheth 
(Jer.  xxvi.  18;  Mic.  i.  1). 

Moreh,  the  plain  of  (ITVIQ  )i^N,  i.  e.  the  oak 

of  M.),  near  Sheckem  (Gen.  xii.  6 ; Deut. 
xi.  30).  [7.] 

Moreh,  the  hill  of  ('Dll  nj?23),  Judg.  vii.  1. 
Probably  Jebel  ed-Duhy,  or  “ little  Her- 
mon.” 

Moresheth-gath  (DU  fltlHlO).  in  the  lowland 
of  Judah  (Mic.  i.  14).  Not  known. 
Moriah,  the  land  of  (iTHfon  f*1N),  probably 
near  Sliechem  (Gen.  xxii.  2). 

Moriah,  mount  ('OH  in),  the  eminence  on 
which  Solomon  built  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 

iii.  1). 

Moserah  and  Moseroth  (7I1D1D  and  n'llpb), 
the  scene  of  Aaron’s  death  i Num.  xxxiii. 
30,  31 ; Deut.  x.  6).  Not  known. 

Mozah  (rrafen),  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  26). 
Probably  Kulonieh,  4 miles  West  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Test. 

Myndus  (Mvi'Sos).  1 Macc.  xv.  23.  Now 
Mentesche,  between  Miletus  and  Budrum. 

Myra  (to.  Mi  pa).  Acts  xxvii.  5.  On  the  coast 
of  Lycia,  now  Dembra.  [21.] 

Mysia  (Mvrrla).  Acts  xvi.  7,  8.  North-west 
district  of  Asia  Minor.  [21.] 

N. 

Naamah  (7IOJJ3),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  41).  Not  known. 

Naaran  (pyj),  eastern  limit  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr. 

vii.  28).  Probably  identical  with 
Naarath  (711113,  i.  e.  Naarah),  on  southern 

boundary  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  7).  Not 
known. 


NabATIIITES  ( 0 ! Na0aTraloi),  1 Macc.  v.  25,  ix. 
35.  See  Nebaioth. 

Nachon’s  threshing-floor  (|i33  pi),  2 Sam. 
vi.  G.  Elsewhere  Chidon’s.  Not  known. 

Nadabatha  (N afidd),  1 Macc.  ix.  37.  Not 
known. 

Naiiai.al,  Naiiallal,  and  Nahalol  (S/Hj,  an«l 
^713),  in  Zebulun  ; given  to  Merarite  Le- 
vites  (Josh.  xix.  15,  xxi.  35  ; Judg.  i.  30). 
Now  perhaps  Midul,  west  of  Nazareth. 

Naiialiel  (?N'Sri3),  north  of  the  Arnon,  and 
not  far  from  Pisgah  (Num.  xxi.  19). 
Perhaps  the  Wady  Encheyle. 

Nain  (No iv),  Luke  vii.  12.  Now  Nein,  on 
western  slopes  of  Jebel  ed-Duhy.  [19,  20.] 

Naioth  (ni’3  or  O')!),  near  Itamah  (1  Sam. 

xix.  18,  19,  22,  23,  xx.  1).  Probably  the 
dwelling  of  a school  of  prophets 

Naphish  (t^'23),  Iskmaelite  tribe  (Gen.  xxv. 

15 ; 1 Chr.  i.  31).  Elsewhere  Nephish. 
Not  known 

Naphtali  C^TISI),  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
whose  territory  lay  between  Asher,  Ze- 
bulun, and  the  upper  Jordan,  and  con- 
tained the  mountain  district  of  the  Belad- 
Besharrah,  and  the  plains  of  Merj  Ayun, 
and  the  upper  Jordan  with  the  springs  of 
Banias  and  Hasheyci.  (Gen.  xxx.  8,  xxxv. 
25,  xlvi.  24,  xlix.  21 ; Exod.  i.  4 ; Num.  i. 
15,  42,  43,  ii.  29,  vii.  78,  x.  27,  xiii.  14, 
xxvi.  48,  50,  xxxiv.  28 ; Deut.  xxvii.  13, 
xxxiii.  23,  xxxiv.  2 ; Josh.  xix.  32,  39, 

xx.  7 (“Mount  N.”)j  xxi.  6,  32;  Judg.  i. 
33,  iv.  6,  10,  v.  18,  vi.  35,  vii.  23;  1 K.  iv. 
15,  vii.  14,  xv.  20 ; 2 Iv.  xv.  29 ; 1 Chr.  ii. 
2,  vi.  62,  76,  vii.  13,  xii.  34,  40,  xxvii.  19 ; 
2 Chr.  xvi.  4,  xxxiv.  6 ; Ps.  lxviii.  27 ; Is. 

ix.  1 ; Ezek.  xlviii.  3,  4,  34).  Elsewhere 

Nephthali  and  Neplithalim.  [9.] 

Naphtuhim  (D'nn-p),  a Mizraite  people  (Gen. 

x.  13  ; 1 Chr.  i.  11).  Not  known. 

Nasor,  the  plain  of  rh  TreoLov  N aadp),  appa- 
rently between  Kedesk  and  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  (1  Macc.  xi.  67).  Doubtless 
the  ancient  Hazor. 

Nazareth  (N a(apir),  Matt.  ii.  23,  iv.  13,  xxi. 
11,  xxvi.  71 ; Mark  i.  9,  24,  x.  47,  xiv.  67, 
xvi.  6 ; Luke  i.  26,  ii.  4,  39,  51,  iv.  16,  34, 
xviii.  37  (<5  Na(a >palos),  xxiv.  19  (do.) ; 
John  i.  45,  46,  vi.  14,  xviii.  5,  7,  xix.  19  ; 
Acts  ii.  22,  iii.  6,  iv.  10,  x.  38,  xxii.  8, 
xxvi.  9.  Now  en-Nasirali.  [19,  20.] 

Nebaioth  (n'VOJ),  the  chief  and  eldest  of  the 
Iskmaelite  tribes  (Gen.  xxv.  13,  xXviii.  9, 
xxxvi.  3 ; 1 Chr.  i.  29 ; Is.  lx.  7).  Else- 
where Nabatkites.  [18.] 

Neballat  (19^33),  apparently  in  Benjamin 

(Neh.  xi.  34).  Possibly  Blr  Nebula,  or 
Beit  Nebula,  but  very  doubtful. 

Nebo  mount  (133  in),  in  Moab,  facing  Jericho 
(Deut.  xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  1).  Probably  Jebel 
Nebbah,  south  of  Wady  Hesban.  But  not 
yet  certain. 

Nebo  (133).  1.  East  of  the  Jordan,  in  Reuben 

(Num.  xxxii.  3,  38,  xxxiii.  47 ; 1 Chr.  v.  8 ; 
Is.  xv.  2 ; Jer.  xlviii.  1,  22).  Not  known. 

2.  In  Benjamin  (Ezra  ii.  29;  Neh.  vii. 
33,  x.  43).  Possibly  Beit  Nubali. 

Nehelamite  ('D^Pljin),  Jer.  xxix.  24,  31,  32. 
Not  known. 


Neiel  (t?N’J/3),  on  the  boundary  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  27).  Possibly  Mi  or,  between 
Je/at  and  Kabul ; but  very  doubtful. 
Nekeb  (3P3H),  on  the  boundary  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  33).  Should  possibly  be  joined 
to  preceding  name,  Adami. 

Nephish  ^t2'S3),  1 Chr.  v.  19.  Incorrectly  for 
Naphish. 

Nephthali  and  Nephthallm  (’NdpOaKtlp.),  va- 
riations of  the  name  Naphtali 1 Tob.  i.  1,  2, 
4,  5,  vii.  3 ; Matt.  iv.  13,  15  ; Rev.  vii.  6 ). 

Nephtoah,  the  water  of  (7717)23  '(3;,  on  tho 
boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin 
(Josh.  xv.  9,  xviii.  15).  Now  probably 
Ain  Lifla,  2)  miles  N.W.  of  Jerusalem. 

[23.] 

Netophah  (713133),  apparently  in  Judah,  and 
near  Bethlehem  (Ezr.  ii.  22  ; Neh.  vii.  26 ; 

1 Esdr.  v.  18;  but  existing  much  earlier 
than  this  date  ; see  2 Sam.  xxiii.  28,  29  ; 

2 K.  xxv.  23 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  30,  xxvii.  13,  15 ; 

Jer.  xl.  8;.  Perhaps  Antubeh,  2 miles  N.E. 
of  Bethlehem.  [ 23.  ] 

Nezib  (3'-i‘3),  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  43).  Now  Beit  NSsib,  5 miles  from 
Beit-Jibrin.  [9.J 

Nibshan  (|l”33n),  in  the  “ wilderness  ” of 
Judah,  possibly  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Josh.  xv.  62).  Not  known. 

Nicopolis  (Ni/obroAis),  Tit.  iii.  12.  Probably, 
though  not  certainly,  Baleoprdvesa,  west 
of  the  bay  of  Actium.  [21  ] 

Nile,  the,  occurs  in  the  Bible  under  the 
following  names  : — 

1.  Shichor  (1712’),  Josh.  xiii.  3 ; 1 Chr. 
xiii.  5 ; Is.  xxiii.  8 ; Jer.  ii.  18.  See 
Shihor  and  Sihor. 

2.  Yeor  (YIN)),  Gen.  xii.  1,  2,  3,  17 ; 
Exod.  i,  22,  ii.  3,  5,  iv.  9,  vii.  15,  17,  18, 
20,  21,  24,  25,  viii.  3,  9,  11,  xvii.  5 ; Is. 
xxiii.  3,  10 ; Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8 ; Ezek.  xxix. 
3,  9 ; Amos  viii.  8,  ix.  5 ; Zech.  x.  11. 

3.  River  of  Egypt  (DYiQ  "1713),  Gen. 
xv.  18. 

4.  River  of  Egypt  ('D  7713),  Num. 
xxxiv.  5 ; Josh.  xv.  4 ; IK.  viii.  65 ; 
Is.  xxx  vii.  12. 

5.  Rivers  of  Cush  (3’-13  '(ITU),  Is. 
xviii.  1. 

Nimrah  (7Tlf33),  east  of  Jordan,  probably  near 
Heskbon  (Num.  xxxii.  3).  Perhaps  iden- 
tical with  Beth-nimrak,  and  now  probably 
Nimrin,  at  mouth  of  Wady  Shoaib.  [9.] 

Nimrlm,  the  waters  of  'D'Ypj  *1),  in  Moab 
(Is.  xv.  6 ; Jer.  xlviii.  34).  Possibly  in 
Wady  Nemeirah,  south  of  the  Lisan ; but 
very  doubtful.  [9.] 

Nineveh  (7113'3  , capital  of  Assyria  (Gen.  x. 
11, 12 ; 2 Ix.  xix.  36 ; Is.  xxxvii.  37 ; Jonah 

i.  2,  iii.  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  iv.  11 ; Nah.  i.  1, 

ii.  8,  iii.  7;  Zeph.  ii.  13;  Matt.  xii.  41). 

Probably  at  Kouyunjik,  on  the  Tigris, 
opposite  Mosul.  [18.] 

No  (N3),  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xlvi.  25  ; Ezek.  xxx. 
14,  15,  16 ; Nah.  iii.  8 : in  the  last  passage 
“populous  No”  should  be  No-Amon, 
pt3N  N3).  Thebes. 

Nob  (33),  priests’  city,  in  sight  of  Jerusalem 
( 1 Sam.  xxi.  1,  xxii.  9, 11, 19 ; Neh.  xi.  32 ; 
Is.  x.  32).  Possibly  near  el-Isawiyeh ; 
but  not  known. 
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Nobaii  (rob a name  at  ono  time  borne  by 
Kenath  (Num.  xxxii.  42  ; Judg.  viii.  11). 

Nodab  (SID),  an  Ishmaelito  or  Hagarite  tribe 
(1  Chr.  v.  19). 

Nopii  (C]b),  in  Egypt  (Is.  xix.  13 ; Jer.  ii.  1C, 
xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14,  19;  Ezelc.  xxx.  13,  16). 
Elsewhere  Memphis,  the  modern  Abu-Sir. 

[18.] 

Nopiiaii  (nsj),  Num.  xxi.  30.  Possibly  iden- 
tical with  Nobah  ; but  very  doubtful. 


O. 

Obal  (b3iy),  a tribe  of  Joktanito  Arabs  (Gen. 
x.  28).  Elsewhere  Ebal.  Not  known. 

Oboth  (rQX),  one  of  the  sites  of  encampment, 
east  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  10, 11,  xxxiii.  43, 
44).  Not  known. 

Ocina  (’O/cen/a),  Judith  ii.  28.  Perhaps  a cor- 
ruption of  Accho,  now  Alclca. 

Odollam  (’05oA/Vc£|U),  2 Macc.  xii.  38.  Else- 
where Adullam.  Now  perhaps  Bet  Dula, 
east  of  Beit  Jibrin. 

Olives,  the  mount  of  (D'H'-TH  in ; rb  iipos 
tuv  iAaiwv),  Zech.  xiv.  4 ; Matt.  xxi.  1, 
xxiv.  3,  xxvi.  30  ; Mark  xi.  1,  xiii.  3,  xiv. 
2G  ; Luke  xix.  37,  xxii.  39;  John  viii.  1. 
Also  rb  6.  rb  Ka.Aovp.evov  e’Acucoj'  (i.  e. 
Elaion)  in  Luke  xix.  29,  xxi.  37.  Else- 
where “the  mount”  (Nell.  viii.  15);  “the 
mount  facing  Jerusalem”  (1  K.  xi.  7): 
“ the  mount  which  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city  ” (Ezelc.  xi.  23),  and  Olivet.  [27.] 

Olivet,  the  mount  called  ( opovs  rov  kuAov- 
pevov  eAaicovos,  i.  e.  Elaion),  Acts  i.  12. 
In  2 Sam.  xv.  30,  the  words,  accurately 
rendered,  are  “ the  ascent  of  the  olives  ” 

(Q'nnn  nbvtg). 

On  (}>?,  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  45,  50,  xlvi. 
20).  The  more  modern  Heliopolis.  Now 
about  10  miles  N.E.  of  Cairo.  Elsewhere 
Beth-shemesh  and  Aven  [7.] 

Ono  (’U)N),  in  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  12;  Ezr. 
ii.  33 ; Neh.  vi.  2,  vii.  37,  xi.  35).  Else- 
where Onus.  Not  known. 

Onus  (’Clvovs),  the  Greek  form  of  Ono  '1  Esdr. 
v.  22). 

Ophel  (bayn),  at  Jerusalem,  probably  south 
of  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  3,  xxxiii.  14; 
Neh.  iii.  26,  27.  xi.  21). 

Ophir  nsix  1,  Gen.  x.  19 ; 1 Chr.  i.  23 ; 1 K. 

ix.  28,  x.  11,  xxii.  48;  1 Chr.  xxix.  4; 
2 Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10;  Is.  x.ii.  12;  Job 
xxii.  24,  xxviii.  16 ; Ps.  xiv.  9 ; Tob.  xiii. 
17 ; Ecclus.  vii.  18.  Possibly  in  Arabia  ; 
but  not  known. 

Ophni  ('isyn,  *.  e.  the  Ophnite;,  in  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  24  . Afterwards  probably 
Gophna,  and  now  Jifneh,  north  of  Bethel. 

Ophrah  (mail).  1.  In  Benjamin 'Josh,  xviii. 
23;  1 Sam.  xiii.  17,.  Elsewhere,  perhaps, 
Ephraiu,  Ephraim,  and  Apherema.  [9.] 
2.  In  Manasseb,  native  place  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  27,  32,  ix.  5,.  Not 
known. 

Oreb,  2 Esdr.  ii.  33.  Mount  Horeb. 

Oreb,  the  rock  ' TUT,  Judg.  vii.  25;  Is. 

x.  26.  Not  known. 


P. 

Padan  (|13),  Gen.  xlviii.  7 ; and 

Padan-araii  (D1N"j1S),  tlie  land  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, or  perhaps  the  plain  portion  of  it 
(Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2,  5,  6,  7,  xxxi.  18, 
xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  9,  26,  xlvi.  15).  [6.] 

Pai  f'yS),  1 Chr.  i.  50.  Elsewhere  Pau. 

rALESTiNA  and  Palestine  (ntf’^Q,  i.  e.  Pele- 
sheth),  Exod.  xv.  4 ; Is.  xiv.  29,  31  ; Joel 
iii.  4.  Not  the  Holy  Land,  as  at  present, 
but  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  the 
southern  portion  of  the  great  maritime 
plain.  [18.] 

Pamphylia  (Uap<t>vAla),  a district  on  the  south 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  between  Lycia  and 
Cilicia.  [21.] 

Paphos  (nJ^os),  a town  at  the  west  end  of 
Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  6).  Now  Baffa.  [21.] 

Parah  (mSH),  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23). 
Perhaps  on  the  Wady  Farah. 

Paean  (pXQ),  Gen.  xxi.  21 ; Num.  x.  12,  xii. 

16,  xiii.  3, 26  ; Deut.  i.  1,  xxxiii.  2 ; 1 Sam. 
xxv.  1 ; 1 K.  xi.  18  ; Hab.  iii.  3.  Perhaps 
identical  with  the  desert  of  et-Tih,  south 
of  Palestine.  [7.] 

Parthians  (ndfifloi),  Acts  ii.  9.  Parthia  lay 
between  India  and  the  Tigris.  [15,  16.] 

Parvaim  (D11S),  2 Chr.  iii.  16.  Not  known. 

Pas-dammim  (D'tpl  DSD),  another  form  of 
Ephes-dammim  (1  Chr.  xi.  13). 

Pathros  (DiinS),  part  of  upper  Egypt,  pos- 
sibly about  Thebes  (Is.  xi.  11 ; Jer.  xliv. 
1,  15;  Ezek.  xxix.  14,  xxx.  14).  The 
Pathrusim,  or  people  of  Pathros,  are  men- 
tioned Gen.  x.  14;  1 Chr.  i.  12.  [1.] 

Patmos  (n arpos),  the  island  to  which  S.  John 
was  banished  (Bev.  i.  9 ).  In  the  Aegean, 
near  Samos;  now  Patmo.  [21.] 

Pau  (-1113),  apparently  in  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 

1 9).  Elsewhere  Pai.  Perhaps  now  Plia- 
nara,  in  Idumaea. 

Pelethites,  the  CnSsil),  with  the  Cherethites, 
formed  David’s  body-guard  (2  Sam.  viii.  18, 
xv.  18,  xx.  7,  23 ; 1 K.  i.  38,  44 ; 1 Chr. 
xviii.  17). 

Peniel  (^X’33),  Gen.  xxxii.  30,  and 

Penuel  (^N-113),  Gen.  xxxii.  31 ; Judg.  viii.  8, 

9,  17 ; 1 K.  xii.  25  ; between  the  Jabbok 
and  Succoth.  Not  known. 

Peor  fnysn,  i.  e.  the  Peor),  a mountain  in 
Moab  (Num.  xxiii.  28).  Not  known. 

Perazim  mount  (D'VIS  in),  Is.  xxviii.  21. 
Elsewhere  probably  Baal-Perazim. 

Perez -uzza,  and  P.  uzzah  (N-ty  )*13,  and 
n;ry  ’3),  1 Chr.  xiii.  11;  2 Sam.'vi.  8. 
Elsewhere  Nachon’s  threshing-floor.  Not 
known. 

Perga  TUpyy),  in  Pamphylia  (Acts  xiii.  13, 14, 
xiv.  25).  Now  Es hi  Kalesi.  [21.] 

Pergamos  (rb  Uepyapov),  in  Mysia  (Rev.  i.  11, 
ii.  12..  Now  Berejama,  3 miles  N.  of  the 
Bakyr-tcliai  river.  [21.] 

Perizzites,  the  I'-pSn),  one  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land,  probably  a 


rustic  tribe  dwelling  in  villages  (Gen.  xiii. 
7,  xxxiv.  30;  Josh.  xi.  3,  xii.  8,  xvii.  15; 
Judg.  i.  4,  5;  1 K.  ix.  20;  2 Chr.  viii.  7 ; 
also  Gen.  xv.  20;  Exod.  iii.  8,  17,  xxiii. 
23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx. 
17  ; Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  l.xxiv.  11 ; Judg.  iii. 
5;  Ezr.  ix.  1;  Neh.  ix.  8).  Elsewhere 
Pheresites,  and  Pherezites. 

Persepolis  (UepaejToAis),  2 Macc.  ix.  2.  Now 
Cliehl-minar.  [15.] 

Persia  (D13,  Pharas ),  2 Chr.  xxxvi.  20,  22,  23  ; 
Ezr.  i.  1,  2,  8,  iii.  7,  iv.  3,  5,  7,  24,  vi.  14, 

vii.  1,  ix.  9 ; Estli.  i.  3,  14,  18,  x.  2 ; Ezek. 

xxvii.  10,  xxxviii.  5;  Dan.  viii.  20,  x.  1, 
13,  20,  xi.  2 ; 1 Esdr.  iii.  1,  9,  14,  v.  6,  vii. 
4,  viii.  80 ; Judith  i.  7 ; Bel  i.  1 ; 1 Macc. 
iii.  31,  vi.  1,  5,  56;  2 Macc.  i.  13,  19,  20, 
33,  ix.  1,  21.  [15,  16.J 

Petiior  (“»na),  Num.  xxii.  5;  Deut.  xxiii.  4. 
Not  known. 

Pharathoni  (i>apaOdiv),  1 Macc.  ix.  50.  Not 
known. 

Pharpar  (1313),  river  of  Damascus  (2  K.  v. 
12).  Probably  the  A ivaj.  [9.] 

Phaselis  (<Pam]Ais),  on  the  confines  of  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia  (1  Macc.  xv.  23).  Now 
Tekrova. 

Phenice.  1.  (4>ou/f/oj),  the  accurate  form  of 
Phenicia  (1  Esdr.  ii.  17,  24,  25,  27,  iv.  48, 
vi.  3,  7,  27,  29,  vii.  1,  19,  23,  viii.  67  ; 
2 Esdr.  i.  2 ; 2 Macc.  iii.  5,  8,  iv.  4,  22, 

viii.  8,  x.  11 ; Acts  xi.  19,  xv.  3). 

2.  (4 >oh/i|),  a harbour  on  south  side  of 
Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  12).  Now  probably 
Lutro.  [21.] 

Phenicia  (4>ou/t/oj),  the  maritime  portion  of 
the  north  of  the  Holy  Land,  containing 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  extending  from  the 
Bas  el-dbyad  to  the  Nahr  Auwaly  (Acts 
xxi.  2).  Elsewhere  Phenice.  [21.] 

Pheresites  and  Pherezites  [$epe(a~Loi\  the 
Greek  form  of  Perizzites  (1  Esdr.  viii.  69 ; 
2 Esdr.  i.  21 ; Judith  v.  16). 

Philadelphia  (^  4>iAaSeA<f>eia),  a city  on  the 
confines  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  (Rev.  i.  11, 
iii.  7).  Now  Alldhrshehr.  [21.] 

Philippi  {QiAanroi),  a city  of  Macedonia  (Acts 
xvi.  12,  xx.  6 ; 1 Thess.  ii.  2).  It  has  no 
modern  name  ; but  its  seaport,  Neapolis, 
is  now  Kavalla.  [21.] 

Philistia  (ni‘^3),  Ps.  lx.  S,  lxxxvii.  4,  cviii.  9. 
The  original  is  the  same  word  which  is 
rendered  Palestine,  and  both  appear  to 
mean  the  south  part  of  the  maritime  plain 
of  Syria,  Elsewhere  Palestiua.  In  Ps. 
lxxxiii.  7,  Philistines. 

Piiilistim  (QT1"63),  Gen.  x.  14,  and 

Philistines  the  people  who  inhabited 

the  district  of  Palestine  or  Philistia  Gen. 

xxi.  32,  34,  xxvi.  1,  8,  14,  15,  18;  Ex.  xiii. 

17,  xxiii.  31 ; Josh.  xiii.  2,  3 ; Judg.  iii.  3, 
31,  x.  6,  7,  11,  xiii.  1,  5,  xiv.  1-4,  xv.  3.  5, 

6,  9,  11.  12,  14,  20,  xvi.  5,  8,  9,  12,  14.  18, 
20,  21,  23,  27,  28,  30 ; 1 Sam.  iv.  1-3,  6,  7, 
9,  10,  17,  v.  1,  2,  8,  11,  vi.  1,  2,  4,  12,  10- 

18,  21,  vii.  3,  7,  8,  10,  11,  13,  14,  ix.  16, 
x.  5,  xii.  9,  xiii.  3,  4,  5,  11,  12,  16,  17,  19, 

20,  23,  xiv.  1,  4,  11,  19,  21,  22,  30,  31,  36, 
37,  46,  47,  52,  xvii.  1-4,  8,  10,  11,  16,  19, 

21,  23,  26,  32,  33,  30.  37,  40-46,  48-55.  57, 
xviii.  6, 17,  21,  25,  27,  30,  xix.  5,  8,  xxi.  9, 

xxii.  10,  xxiii.  1-5,  27,  28,  xxiv.  1,  xxvii. 
1,  7,  11,  xxviii.  1,  4,  5,  15,  19,  xxix.  1-4, 

7,  9,  11,  xxx.  16,  xxxi.  1,  2.  7,  8,  9,  11  ; 
2 Sam.  i.  20,  iii.  14,  18,  v.  17-19,  22,  24,  25, 
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viii.  1,  12,  xix.  0,  xxi.  12,  15,  17-10,  xxiii. 
9-14,  10;  1 K.  iv.  21,  xv.  27,  xvi.  15;  2 K. 
viii.  2,  3,  xviii.  8;  1 Clir.  i.  12,  x.  1,  2,7-9, 
11,  xi.  13-10,  18,  xii.  19,  xiv.  8-10,  13,  15, 

10,  xviii.  1,  11,  xx.  4,  5;  2 Chr.  ix.  20, 
xvii.  11,  xxi.  10,  xxvi.  0,  7,  xxviii.  18;  Ps. 
lvi.  tit.,  Ixxxiii.  7;  Is.  ii.  0,  ix.  12,  xi.  14; 
.Ter.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  1,  4 ; Ezek.  xvi.  27, 
57,  xxv.  15,  16;  Amos  i.  8,  vi.  2,  ix.  7 ; 
Obad.  19;  Zeph.  ii.  5;  Zecli.  ix.  0;  2 Esd. 
i.  21 ; Ecclus.  xlvi.  18,  xlvii.  7,  1.  20 ; 

1 Mace.  iii.  24,  41,  v.  GO,  08).  [7,  9.] 

Pi i ison  (<i>aow),  the  Greek  form  of  Pison 
(Ecclus.  xxiv.  25). 

Phrygia  ($pvyla),  in  Asia  Minor  (Acts  ii.  10, 
xvi.  0,  xviii.  23).  [21.] 

Phrygian  (bpvya),  2 Macc.  v.  22. 

Paul)  M>r)u5),  another  form  of  Phut  (Judith 

11.  23). 

Phut  (013),  Gen.  x.  0.  Elsewhere  more  ac- 
curately Put ; the  modem  Libya ; also 
Phud.  [1,  18.] 

Pi-besetii  (1103  '3),  a city  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx. 
17) ; tlie  Greek  Bubastis,  and  now  Tel- 
Bustalc,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt. 

Pi-ii ah iroth  (niTnn  '3),  Exod.  xiv.  2,  9 ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  7,  8.  Not  known 

Pirathon  ()’injn3),  in  Ephraim  (Judg.  xii. 

15).  Now  Fer’ata,  0 miles  W.  of  Nablus. 
Pieathonite  (OinjHS),  Judg.  xii.  13,  15; 

2 Sam.  xxiii.  30 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  31,  xxvii.  14. 

Pisgah  (DiDSn),  a mountain  on  the  east  of 

Jordan  (Num.  xxi.  20,  xxiii.  14  ; Deut.  iii. 
27,  iv.  49,  xxxiv.  1).  Not  known. 

Pisidia  (nnriSta),  in  Asia  Minor,  north  of  Pam- 
plivlia,  but  of  variable  limits  (Acts  xiii. 
14,  xiv.  24). 

Pison  (pC^SS),  a river.  One  of  the  four  “heads” 
flowing  out  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  11).  Not 
known. 

Pithom  (D17S),  Exod.  i.  11.  Probably  in  the 
east  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  Eameses.  But 
not  known,  iw**<TpWI> 

vSkw*  in-o  r *-  • _ , 

POTTER  S FIELD,  the  (o  aypos  TOV  Kepapews) 

Matt,  xxvii.  7. 

Praetorium  (irpandp/ov),  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Boman  Governor  at  Jerusalem  (Mark 
xv.  10).  The  same  Greek  word  is  ren- 
dered “common  hall”  (Matt,  xxvii.  27); 
“hall  of  judgment,”  or  “judgment-hall” 
(John  xviii.  28,  33,  xix.  9 ; Acts  xxiii. 
35) ; and  “palace”  (Phil.  i.  13). 

Ptolemais  ( UroAepats ),  a name  given  by  the 
Ptolemies  to  the  old  city  of  Accho,  the 
modern  Acre  A Macc.  v.  15,  22,  55,  x.  1, 
39,  50-58,  60,  xi.  22,  24,  xii.  45,  4S,  xiii. 
12  ; 2 Macc.  xiii.  24,  25 ; Acts  xxi.  7 ). 

[13,  19,  21.] 

Pul  (>13),  Is.  Ixvi.  19.  Perhaps  an  ancient 
corruption  of  Put,  or  Libya. 

Punon  (p-13),  one  of  the  halting-places  in  the 
Wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  42,  43).  Not 
known. 

Put  (L3-13),  a Hamite  people,  inhabiting  Lybia, 
in  the  north  of  Africa  (1  Chr.  i.  8;  Nah. 
iii.  9)).  Elsewhere  Phut,  Phud,  Libya, 

[1.  18.] 

Puteoli  (TIotioAoi),  Acts  xxviii.  13,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Italy,  south  of  Borne.  [21.]  | 


It. 

Biiodes  and  Bhodus  CPiSoi),  Acts  xxi.  1 ; 

1 Macc.  xv.  23.  The  well-known  island  in 
the  Mediterranean.  [21. ] 

Biblah.  1.  (rtann),  on  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Iloly  Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  11). 
Probably  near  Bantus,  but  not  known. 

2.  (n*?:n  and  nnSrn),  in  the  land  of  j 
Hamath  (2  Iv.  xxiii.  33,  xxv.  0,  20,  21  ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  5,  0,  Iii.  9,  10,  20,  27).  Now 
It /blah,  between  Baalbek  and  Hums.  Else- 
where perhaps  called  Diblath.  [11.] 

Rimmon.  1.  (HIGH,  i.e.  Bimmono),  in  Ze- 
bulun,  allotted  to  Mcrarite  Lcvites  (1  Chr. 
vi.  77).  Probably  identical  with  Remmon- 
methoar,  and  possibly  with  Dimnah.  Not 
known. 

2.  (Ji»1),  in  S.  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
(Josh.  xv.  32  ; 1 Chr.  iv.  32  ; also  Neh.  xi. 
29).  Elsewhere  Bemmon.  Not  known. 

Rimmon-parez  ([7Q  '7),  one  of  the  stations  in 
the  Wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  19,20).  Not 
known. 

Rimmon,  the  rock  (fllS'in  P/D),  in  the  pasture 
land  of  Benjamin  (Judg.  xx.  45,  47),  now 
Summon.  [9, 23.] 

Rissah  (I7D7),  one  of  the  stations  in  the  Wil- 
derness (Num.  xxxiii.  21, 22).  Not  known. 

Rithmah  (ntDITl),  one  of  the  stations  in  the 
Wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  18,  19).  Not 
known. 

River  of  egytt.  1.  (D]7)»p  771),  Gen.  xv. 
18,  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Nile. 

2.  (93  Ini),  Num.  xxxiv.  5 ; Josh.  xv. 
4,  47 ; 1 Iv.  viii.  05 ; 2 K.  xxiv.  7 ; also 
Is.  xxvii.  12.  Either  the  Wady  el  Arish, 
or  the  Nile  itself.  [7.] 

Eogelim  (D'^37),  East  of  Jordan,  in  Gilead 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  xix.  31).  Not  known. 

Rome  ('P apv),  1 Macc.  i.  10,  vii.  1,  viii.  17,  19, 
xii.  1,  xiv.  10,  24,  xv.  15 ; 2 Macc.  iv.  11 ; 
Acts  ii.  10,  xviii.  2,  xix.  21,  xxiii.  11, 
xxviii.  14,  16  ; Bom.  i.  7, 15  ; 2 Tim.  i.  17. 

[21.] 

Bosh  (ti’N7),  in  A.  V.  “chief”  (Ezek.  xxxviii. 
2,  3,  xxxix.  1).  Probably  the  Russian 
tribes.  Elsewhere  perhaps  Basses.  [18.] 

Eumah  (n?>n),  2 K.  xxiii.  30.  Perhaps  iden- 
tical with  Dumali,  in  J udah. 


Salcaii  and  Salciiah  (173*70),  the  extreme 
eastern  limit  of  Baslian,  and  of  tribe  ol 
Gad  '(Deut.  iii.  10;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11; 

1 Chr.  v.  11  j.  Now  Sulkhad.  [9.1 

Salem  SaAi jp).  1.  Gen.  xiv.  18; 

Ileb.  vii.  1,  2.  Possibly  a place,  but  very 
doubtful,  and  if  so,  not  known. 

2.  Ps.  lxxvi.  2,  a poetical  abbreviation 
of  Jerusalem. 

Salim  (2a\t Ip.),  John  iii.  23.  Perhaps  Sheikh 
Salim,  near  the  Jordan,  S.  of  Beisan.  [19.] 

Salmon  [ID*?!?,  i.e.  Tsalmon),  Ps.  Ixviii.  14. 
Possibly,  but  not  probably,  the  same  as 
Zalrnon.  Unknown. 

Salmons  ' So.Apdvt)),  Acts  xxvii.  7.  The  east 
point  of  the  island  of  Crete,  now  Salmone. 

[21.] 

Salt,  city  of  (17/1317  7'P),  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  02).  Probably  near 
Engedi ; at  any  rate  not  far  from  the  Dead 
Sea. 

Salt,  valley  of  (r6o  N'i),  2 Sam.  viii.  13 ; 

2 K.  xiv.  7 ; 1 Chr.  xviii.  12 ; 2 Chr.  xxv. 
11.  Not  known. 

Samaria  (j'l7Dty,  i.  e.  Shomeron  : Sapdpua),  the 
capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  (1  Iv.  xiii. 
32,  xvi.  24,  28,  29,  32,  xviii.  2,  xx.  1,  10, 
17,  34,  43,  xxi.  1,18,  xxii.  10,  37,  38,  51 ; 
2 K.  i.  2,  3,  ii.  25,  iii.  1,  6,  v.  3,  vi.  19,  20, 
24,  25,  vii.  1,  18,  x.  1, 12, 17,  35,  30,  xiii.  1, 
6,  9,  10,  13,  xiv.  14,  16,  23,  xv.  8,  13,  14, 
17,  23,  25,  27,  xvii.  1,  5,  0,  24,  20,  28, 
xviii.  9,  10,  34,  xxi.  13,  xxiii.  18,  19; 
2 Chi-,  xviii.  2,  9.  xxii.  9,  xxv.  13,  24, 
xxviii.  8,  9,  15;  Ezra  iv.  10,  17 ; Nell.  iv. 
2 ; Is.  vii.  9,  viii.  4,  ix.  9,  x.  9, 10, 1 1,  xxxvi. 
19;  Jer.  xxiii.  13,  xxxi.  5,  xii.  5;  Ezek. 
xvi.  46,  51,  53, 55,  xxiii.  4,  33  ; Hos.  vii.  1, 
viii.  5,  6,  x.  5,  7,  xiii.  16;  Amos  iii.  9,  12, 
iv.  1.  vi.  1,  viii.  14;  Obad.  19;  Micah  i.  1, 
5,  6 ; 1 Esdr.  ii.  10,  25  ; Judith  i.  9,  iv.  4 ; 
Ecclus.  1.  26  ; 1 Macc.  iii.  10,  v.  06,  x.  30, 
38,  xi.  28,  34 ; 2 Macc.  xv.  1 ; Luke  xvii. 
11  ; John  iv.  4,  5,  7,  9 ; Acts  i.  8,  viii.  1,  5, 
9,  14,  ix.  31,  xv.  3 , now  Sebustiyeh. 

[9,  12,  13, 19.] 

Samaritans,  Samaritan  (Q'379Cy ; Sapapdrris, 
SapapHns),  2 K.  xvii.  29 ; Matt.  x.  5 ; 
Luke  ix.  52,  x.  35,  xvii.  16;  John  iv.  9,39, 
40,  viii.  48 ; Acts  viii.  25. 

Samos  (Sdpos),  an  island  off  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  near  Ephesus  (1  Macc.  xv. 
23;  Acts  xx.  15).  [21.] 

Samothracla  (’Sap.o6pd.KT)),  an  island  in  the 
north  part  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  off  the  coast 
of  Thrace  ( Acts  xvi.  11).  [21.] 


S. 

Sabeans  (NDD;,  D'iOt?,  D’tOD),  the  people 
of  Sheba,  Job  i.  15  ; Is.  xiv.  14  ; Ezek. 
xxiii.  42  ; Joel  iii.  8.  [18.] 

Sabta  (Nj72Dj,  1 Chr.  i.  9 ; and 

Sabtah  (I7D3D),  Gen.  x.  7,  a Cushite  people, 
probably  residing  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  but  more  than  doubtful.  [1.] 

Sabtecha,  and  Sabtechah  (N3PDD),  a Cushite 
people,  whose  residence  is  not  known.  [1.] 

Salamis  (SaAo.pls),  Acts  xiii.  5,  a city  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Cyprus.  [21.J 


Sampsames  (Sapif/apris),  1 Macc.  xv.  23.  Pos- 
sibly Samsun,  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Sansannah  ^nSDID),  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  31).  Not  known. 

Saphir  n'S‘3’),  Micah  i.  11.  Possibly  es-Saicufir, 
between  Ascalon  and  Beit-Jibrin. 


Saramel  (So.papiK:,  1 Macc.  xiv.  3S.  Not 
known  ; possibly  a title  of  Simon. 

Sardis  SdpSen),  between  Smyrna  and  Phila- 
delphia 'Rev.  i.  2,  iii.  1,"4).  Now  Sert- 
Kalessi.  [21.] 


Sarepta  Sdpema ,,  Luke  iv.  20.  Elsewhere 
Zarephatli;  now  Surafend.  [19.] 

Sarid  (TH"’;,  in  Zebulun  'Josh.  xix.  10,  12;. 
Not  known. 
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Sadov  (tJ)*  2apwra),  Acts  ix.  35.  Elsewhere 
Sharon. 

Scytiiian  {’SkuBijs),  2 Macc.  iv.  47 ; Col.  iii.  11. 

ScYTiioroLis  (2 kvOwv  7r6\is),  Judith  iii.  10; 
2 Macc.  xii.  29.  Elsewhere  Bethsliean ; 
now  Beisan.  [20.] 

Sea,  the  salt  (nVftn  DJ),  the  lake  now  called 
the  Dead  Sea,  Balir  Lnt  (Gen.  xiv.  3; 
Num.  xxxiv.  3,  12;  Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh, 
iii.  16,  xii.  3,  xv.  2,  5,  xviii.  19).  [3,  9.] 
It  also  bears  the  following  names : — 

Sea  of  the  plain  (rmyn  D’),  Deut.  iv.  49; 
2 K,  xiv.  25. 

Sea  of  the  plain,  the  salt  sea,  Deut.  iii. 
17 ; Josh.  iii.  16,  xii.  3. 

Sea,  the  east  ('lilD'lpn  D)H),  Joel  ii.  20 ; 

Ezek.  xlvii.  18;  Zeck.  xiv.  8. 

Sea,  the  (Q*it),  Ezek.  xlvii.  8. 

Sea,  the  sodomitish  ( mare  Sodomiticum), 
2 Esdr.  v.  7. 

Seba  (N3D).  descendant  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7 ; 
1 Chr.  i.  9;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10;  Is.  xliii.  3). 
Probably  Meroe  in  Lower  Egypt.  Else- 
where Sabeans.  [1.] 

Secacah  (n32D),  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
probably  near  the  Dead  Sea  (Josh.  xv.  61). 
Not  known. 

Sechu  (•lDb'n),  1 Sam.  xix.  22.  Not  known. 

Seik  (I'y^).  1.  The  mountain  district  on 

the  east  of  the  Arabah  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxii. 

3,  xxxiii.  14,  10,  xxxvi.  8,  9,  30 ; Num. 

xxiv.  18 ; Deut.  i.  2,  44,  ii.  1,  4,  5,  8,  12, 
22,  29,  xxxiii.  2;  Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7,  xxiv. 
4 ; Judg.  v.  4 ; 1 Chr.  iv.  42 ; 2 Chr.  xx. 
10,  22,  23,  xxv.  11,  14  ; Is.  xxi.  11 ; Ezek. 

xxv.  8,  xxxv.  2,  3,  7,  15).  [3,  7,  11.] 

2.  On  north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh. 

xv.  10).  Not  known. 

Seiratii  (m'yp'n),  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg. 

iii.  26).  Perhaps  same  as  foregoing  No.  2. 
Sela,  and  Selah  (P^D),  2 K.  xiv.  7 ; Is.  xvi.  1. 

Probably  Petra.  (Rendered  “ the  rock  ” in 
Judg.  i.  36;  2 Chr.  xxv.  12;  Obad.  3). 

[7,11.] 

Sela  iiam-mahlekoth  (nip?n)3n  'D),  1 Sam. 
xxiii.  28.  Not  known. 

Seleucia  ( SeAetiiceia),  1 Macc.  xi.  8;  Acts  xiii. 

4.  The  seaport  of  Antioch.  [21.] 

Senaah  (HS3D),  Ezr.  ii.  35;  Neh.  iii.  3,  vii.  38. 

Probably  a town.  Not  known. 

Seneh  (!"I3D),  a rock  in  the  pass  of  Miclimash 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  4).  Not  known. 

Senir  H'Jb>),  the  Amorite  name  for  Mount 
Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23;  Ezek.  xxvii.  5). 
Elsewhere  Shenir. 

Sephar  (“130),  a mountain  which  formed  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Joktanites  (Gen. 
x.  30).  Probably  Zafar  or  el-Beleed  in 
Hadramawt,  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  [1.] 

Sepharad  (TtSD),  Obad.  20.  Possibly  Sardis 
in  Lydia. 

Sepharvaim  (D)'llSp),  2 K.  xvii.  24,  31,  xviii. 
34,  xix.  13;  Is.  xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13. 
Probably  Sippara,  near  Mosaib  on  the 
Euphrates.  [12.] 

Sephela  (ti  'S.etprjXa),  the  maritime  lowland  of 
Palestine,  south  of  Jaffa  (1  Macc.  xii.  38). 


[In  the  original  this  name  (has-Shefelah  is 
found  in  Deut.  i.  7 ; Josh.  ix.  1,  x.  40,  xi.  2, 

16,  xii.  8,  xv.  33  ; Judg.  i.  9 ; 1 K.  x.  27  ; 

1 Chr.  xxvii.  28;  2 Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  27,  xxvi. 
10,  xxviii.  18;  Jcr.  xvii.  26,  xxxii.  44, 
xxxiii.  13  ; Obad.  19 ; Zech.  vii.  7.]  [13.] 

Suaaladhin  (1'pSypl),  in  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42). 

Elsewhere  Shaalbim.  Not  known. 
Siiaalbim  (D'p^ytl’),  a variation  of  the  fore- 
going name  (Judg.  i.  35 ; 1 Iv.  iv.  9).  Tiie 
people  were  possibly  called  Shaalbonitcs 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  32 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  33). 

Shaaraim  (D'pyp*).  1.  In  the  low  country 

of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36;  1 Sam.  xvii.  52). 
Not  known,  but  probably  west  of  Shuweikeh 
in  Wady  es-Sumt. 

2.  In  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31).  Elsewhere 
Sharuhen  and  Sansanuah. 

SuAHAZDiAn  (niD'pntl*),  accurately  Shahazim, 
in  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22).  Not  known. 

Shalem  (O'ptf),  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  Probably 
should  be  rendered  “ in  peace.” 

Shalim,  land  of  (D'^yty  }HX),  1 Sam.  ix.  4. 

Probably  same  as  land  of  Shual ; but 
neither  are  known. 

Siialisiia,  land  of  (HE^tf  'X),  1 Sam.  ix.  4. 
Not  known. 

Shallecheth  (DE^tf),  one  of  the  gates  of  the 

“ House  of  Jehovah,”  leading  to  the 
“causeway  of  the  ascent”  fl  Chr.  xxvi. 
16).  Probably  at  or  near  the  Bab  Silsileh. 

Shamir  (1'ptl*).  1.  In  the  mountains  of 

Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48).  Not  known. 

2.  In  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  x.  1,  2). 
Not  known. 

Shapher,  mount  ('IQE'  Til),  Num.  xxxiii.  23. 
Not  known. 

Sharaim  (Dnyt?),  an  incorrect  variation  of  the 
name  Shaaraim  (Josh.  xv.  36). 

Sharon.  1.  1 Chr.  xxvii.  29 ; Is. 

xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  lxv.  10;  Cant.  ii.  1. 
The  maritime  lowland  tract  north  of  Jaffa. 
Elsewhere  Saron.  [9,  11.] 

2.  (fix'),  1 Chr.  v.  16.  Probably  east 
of  Jordan ; but  not  known. 

Siiarehen  (jn-lX'),  in  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  6). 
Elsewhere  given  as  Shilhim,  and  Shaa- 
raim No.  2.  Not  known. 

Shayeh,  the  valley  of  (HIE'  pipy),  Gen.  xiv. 

17.  Not  known. 

Shayeh  kiriathaim  (D'JTnp  '3-’),  Gen.  xiv.  5. 
Doubtless  a valley  near  Kirjathaim  in 
Moab.  [7.] 

Sheba  (iOCf).  1.  A Cushite  people  (Gen.  x. 
7 ; 1 Chr.  i.  9).  [1,18.] 

2.  An  Arabian  people,  descendants  of 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3 ; 1 Chr.  i.  32).  The 
name  also  occurs  in  Is.  lx.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  23,  xxxviii.  13  ; but  it  is 
uncertain  which  people  is  referred  to  in 
each  case. 

Sheba  (y2E>),  a Shemite  people,  descendants 
of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28  ; 1 Chr.  i.  22  ; 1 Iv. 
x.  1,  4,  10,  13;  2 Chr.  ix.  1,  3,  9,  12;  Job 
vi.  19;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  15;  probably  inha- 
biting the  south  of  Arabia.  [l,  IS.] 


Sheba  (yEtf),  in  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2).  Pro- 
bably elsewhere  Sliema.  Not  known. 
Siiebau  (nyptf),  a well  (Gen.  xxvi.  33  ,. 

Shebam  (DEE'),  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num. 

xxxii.  3).  Perhaps  Shibmaliand  Sibmah. 
Not  known. 

Siiebarim  (D']3ifn),  Josh.  vii.  5.  Not  known. 

Sheciiem  (DEE*),  a very  ancient  town  of  the 
Canaanites  (Gen.  xii.  6,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  4, 
xxxvii.  12-14;  Josh.  xvii.  7,  xx.  7,  xxi.  21, 
xxiv.  1,  25,  32  ; Judg.  viii.  31,  ix.  1-3,  6,  7, 
18,  20,  23-26,  28,  31,  34,  39,  41,  46,  47,  49, 
57,  xxi.  19;  IK.  xii.  1,  25;  1 Chr.  vi.  67, 
vii.  28 ; 2 Chr.  x.  1 ; Ps.  lx.  6,  cviii.  7 ; 
Jer.  xii.  5.  Perhaps  also  IIos.  vi.  9 — “by 
consent”).  Elsewhere  Sichem.  Now  Na- 
W«s  = Neapolis,  the  name  given  it  by  Ves- 
pasian. [9,  11.] 

Sheep-gate,  the  (JN-Un  lyE’),  at  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  1,  32,  xii.  39).  [26.] 

Sheep-market,  the  (eirl  rfj  irpoPariKy),  at  Je- 
rusalem (John  v.  2).  “Market”  is  sup- 
plied by  the  translators,  and  should  pro- 
bably be  “ gate,”  as  in  the  foregoing. 

Sheleth  (F^E'),  a Joktanite  tribe  (Gen.  x.  26  ; 
1 Chr.  i.  20).  Probably  Sulaf  or  Sulafiyeh, 
in  South  Arabia.  [1.] 

Shema  (yOtf),  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  26 ; 1 Chr.  ii.  43,  44).  Elsewhere 
Sheba. 

Shen  (|^n),  1 Sam.  vii.  12.  Not  known. 
Shenir  (TOE*),  Deut.  iii.  9 ; Cant.  iv.  8.  The 
Amorite  name  for  Mount  Hermon.  It 
should  be  Senir,  as  elsewhere. 

Shepham  (DDE*;,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  10,  11:. 
Not  known. 

Shibmah  (HO  EE’),  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in 
Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  38).  Accurately 
Sibmah,  as  elsewhere  ; also  perhaps  She- 
bam. 

Shicron  (P"13E'),  at  N.W.  boundary  of  Judah, 
near  the  sea  (Josh.  xv.  11).  Not  known. 

Shihon  (flX'E’,  i.  e.  Shion),  in  Issachar  (Josh, 
xix.  19).  Not  known. 

Shihor  of  egypt  (D)1EO  lilTE'),  1 Chr.  xiii. 

5.  Possibly  the  Nile;  but  very  uncertain. 
Elsewhere  Sihor. 

Shihor-libnath  (DjE1?  Tf),  on  the  (south?; 
boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26).  Not 
known. 

Shilhim  (Dt6e’),  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  32).  Elsewhere  Sharuhen  and  Shaa- 
raim. Not  known. 

Shiloah,  the  waters  of  (fi^ETt  ’O),  Is.  viii. 

6.  Elsewhere  Siloah  and  Siloarn. 

Shii.oh  (rP'tf,  and  i^'E’).  north  of  Bethel,  east 
of  the  Shechem  Road  (Josh,  xviii.  1,  8-10, 
xix.  51,  xxi.  2,  xxii.  9,  12;  Judg.  xviii.  31, 
xxi.  12,  19,  21 ; 1 Sam.  i.  3,  9,  24,  ii.  14, 
iii.  21,  iv.  3,  4,  12,  xiv.  3;  1 Iv.  ii.  27,  xiv. 
2,  4;  Jer.  vii.  12,  14,  xxvi.  6,  9,  xii.  5; 
Ps.  lxxviii.  60).  Now  Seilun.  [9,11.] 

Shlmron  (piOE’),  in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xi.  1,  xix. 
15  . Possibly  Simuniyeh,  but  uncertain. 
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Shimron-meron  (flKI?  '£)'),  Josh.  xii.  20.  Not 
known. 

Siiinau  (137332),  the  ]>lain  of  Babylonia,  lying 

between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (Gen. 
x.  10,  xi.  2,  xiv.  1,  9 ; Is.  xi.  1 1 ; Dan.  i.  2 ; 
Zech.  v.  11.  Also  Josh.  vii.  21).  [1,  6.] 

Siiittim  (D'pp’il),  ft  tract  of  acacias  in  the 
Jordan  valley,  opposite  Jericho  (Num. 
xxv.  1 ; Josh.  ii.  1,  iii.  1 ; Micali  vi.  5). 
Also  Abel-Skittim. 

Siioa  (JW),  a district  of  Assyria  (Ezck.  xxiii. 
23).  Not  known. 

Shoco  (13ib>),  2 Chr.  xi.  7 ; 

Siiociio  (i^ity),  2 Clir.  xxviii.  18 ; and 

Shochoh  (nb'ltZ),  1 Sam.  xvii.  1 ; all  variations 
of  the  name  Socoli.  [9.] 

SuoniAN  in  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  35). 

Probably  an  affix  to  Atrotli. 

Shual,  the  land  op  pJMCZ  |*~IX),  1 Sam.  xiii. 
17.  Not  known. 

Shuhite  (Tl-lfcZ),  Job  ii.  11,  viii.  1,  xviii.  1, 
xxv.  1 , xlii.  9.  Perhaps  from  the  Euphrates, 
above  Hit.  Descendant  of  Abraham’s 
son  Shuah. 

Shcnem  (D3-11Z',  in  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  18  ; 
1 Sam.  xxviii.  4 ; 2 K.  iv.  8.  Now  Solam, 
3 miles  north  of  Jezreel.  [9.] 

Siiur  (1-)tJ>),  apparently  east  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  not  far  from  it  (Gen.  xvi.  7,  xxi.  1, 
xxv.  18;  Exod.  xv.  22;  1 Sam.  xv.  7, 
xxvii.  8).  Not  known. 

Shushan  (]K*)ty),  chief  city  of  Persia  (Esth.  iii. 
15,  iv.  6,  viii.  15  ; Dan.  viii.  2).  Now 
probably  Sus  or  Shush , between  the  Shapur 
and  the  river  of  JDizful. 

Sibmaii  (ntODCy),  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in 
Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  19;  Is.  xvi.  8,  9;  Jer. 
xlviii.  22).  Elsewhere  Sliebam  and  Sliib- 
mah.  Not  known. 

Sibraim  (D)13p),  on  northern  boundary  of  the 
Ploly  Land  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16).  Not  known. 

Sichem  (DDE^,  Sheckem,  Si/a/ia),  a corruption 
of  the  Greek  form  of  Sheckem  (Gen.  xiv. 
6 ; Ecclus.  1.  26).  [7.] 

Sicyon  (tiKviiv),  1 Macc.  xv.  23,  a city  in  the 
Corinthian  Gulf. 

Siddim,  the  vale  of  (Q'ltyn  Gen.  xiv. 

3,  8,  10.  Possibly  on  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Side  (UiStj),  1 Macc.  xv.  23.  A city  on  the 
coast  of  Pamphylia,  10  miles  east  of  the 
Eurymedon. 

Sidon  (H'V,  2i 5dv),  the  Greek  form  of  Zidon 
(Gen.  x.  15,  19;  2 Esd.  i.  11;  Judith  ii. 
28;  1 Macc.  v.  15;  Matt.  xi.  21.  22,  xv. 
21  ; Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24,  31 ; Luke  iv.  26 
(SiSoivia),  vi.  17,  x.  13,  14;  Acts  xii.  20 
(SiSdyiois),  xxviii.  3.  [7.] 

Sidonians  (S'ln'V,  SaScouioi),  the  Greek  form 
of  Zidonians,  Deut.  iii.  9 4>olvuces)  ; Josh, 
xiii.  4,  6 ; Judg.  iii.  3 ; IK.  v.  6. 

Sihor  (IliTtZ,  lint?,  ihE^),  inaccurate  form 
of  Shihor  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ; Jer.  ii.  18 ; Is. 
xxiii.  3).  Possibly  the  Nile;  but  not 
certain. 

Silla  (Ni’D  , in  or  near  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xii. 
20).  Not  known. 


SlLOAII,  THE  TOOL  of  (TP^n  71313,  i.  e.  of 
Sin-Inch  , Noh.  iii.  15.  Elsewhere  Shiloah 
and  Si  loam. 

SlLOAM,  THE  POOL  OF  (1)  Ko\vp.Ri]Qpa  rov  2i - 

Aoidju),  John  ix.  7,  11.  Perhaps  the  pool 
below  Jerusalem,  now  the  Birket  Selwan. 

[27.] 

Siloam  ( 2iAwd,u ),  Luke  xiii.  4.  The  present 
Kefr  Selwan.  [27.] 

Simeon  (jiypti'),  the  tribe  which  had  its  allot- 
ment in  the  extreme  south,  round  the  well 
of  Bcersheba  (Gen.  xxix.  33,  xxxiv.  25,  30, 
xxxv.  23,  xiii.  24,  36,  xliii.  23,  xlvi.  10, 
xlviii.  5,  xlix.  5 ; Exod.  i.  2,  vi.  15  ; Num. 

i.  6,  22,  23,  ii.  12,  vii.  36,  x.  19,  xiii.  5, 
xxvi.  12,  xxxiv.  20;  Deut.  xxvii.  12;  Josh, 
xix.  1,  8,  9,  xxi.  9;  Judg.  i.  3,  17 ; 1 Chr. 

ii.  1,  iv.  24,  42,  vi.  65,  xii.  25 ; 2 Chr.  xv.  9, 

xxxiv.  6;  Ezek.  xlviii.  24,  25,  53;  Judith 
vi.  15,  ix.  2 ; Rev.  vii.  7).  In  Josh.  xxi.  4, 
“ Simeonites  ” is  rendered  “ tribe  of  Si- 
meon.” [9.] 

Simeonites  (pij))x'’),  Num.  xxv.  14,  xxvi.  14  ; 
1 Chr.  xxvii.  16. 

Sen  (|'D),  in  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx.  15,  16).  The 
ancient  Pelusium.  Not  known. 

Sin,  wilderness  of  (I’D  131Q),  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  Rephidim  (Exod.  xvi.  1,  xvii. 
1 ; Num.  xxxiii.  11,  12).  Not  known. 

Sina,  mount  (rh  vpos  leiva),  the  Greek  form  of 
Sinai  (Judith  v.  14;  Acts  vii.  30,  38). 

Sinai  ('I'D),  the  mountain  from  which  the  Law 
was  given  (Exod.  xvi.  1,  xix.  1,  2,  11,  18, 
20,  23,  xxiv.  16,  xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  2,  4,  29, 
32 ; Lev.  vii.  38,  xxv.  1,  xxvi.  46,  xxvii. 
34;  Num.  i.  1,  19,  iii.  1,  4,  14,  ix.  1,  5,  x. 
12,  xxvi.  64,  xxviii.  6,  xxxiii.  15, 16 ; Deut. 
xxxiii.  2;  Judg.  v.  5;  Neb.  ix.  13;  Ps. 
lxviii.  8,  17 ; 2 Esdr.  xiv.  4 ; Ecclus.  xlviii. 
7 ; Gal.  iv.  24,  25).  Probably  the  Has 
Sufsafeh  of  Jehel  Musa.  [7,  8.] 

Sinim  (DO'D),  Is.  xlix.  12.  Probably  the 
Chinese. 

Sinite  (’I'D),  a Canaanite  tribe  (Gen.  x.  17 ; 
1 Chr.  i.  15).  Probably  located  near 
Tripoli.  [2.] 

Sion,  mount  (f’N'b>  “in),  one  of  the  names  of 
Mount  Hermon  (Deut.  iv.  48). 

Sion  (’S.idv),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Zion 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  81 ; 2 Esdr.  ii.  40,  42,  iii.  2, 
28,  31,  v.  25,  vi.  4,  19,  x.  7,  20,  23,  39,  xii. 
46,  48,  xiii.  35,  36,  xiv.  31 ; Judith  ix.  13; 
Ecclus.  xxiv.  10,  xxxvi.  14,  xlviii.  18,  24 ; 
Bar.  iv.  9, 14,  24 ; 1 Macc.  iv.  37,  60,  v.  54, 
vi.  48,  62,  vii.  33,  x.  11,  xiv.  27  ; Matt.  xxi. 
5 ; John  xii.  15 ; Heb.  xii.  22 ; 1 Pet.  ii.  6 ; 
Rev.  xiv.  1). 

Siphmoth  (nitDSty),  ill  the  south  of  Judah 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  28).  Not  known. 

Sirah,  the  well  of  (HIDI  113),  apparently 
north  of  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.  26).  Possibly 
Ain  Sara,  about  a mile  from  el  Khulil. 

Sirion  (pifc>,  and  fVHtp),  the  ancient  Zidonian 
name  of  Mount  Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  9 ; Ps. 
xxix.  6). 

Sitnah  (71303'),  the  second  of  Isaac’s  wells 
(Gen.  xxvi.  21).  Not  known. 

Smyrna  C2,p.ipva  , in  Asia  Minor  (Rev.  i.  11, 
ii.  8).  The  well-known  modern  city  of  the 
same  name.  [21.] 


Socho  (13112),  1 Chr.  iv.  18.  Probably  Socoh 
of  J udali. 

Sochoii  (nib*  , probably  in  the  Shefelah  (IK. 
iv.  10,.  Elsewhere  Socoh. 

Socon  (nbVt2).  1.  In  the  low  country  (She- 
felah) of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  35;  also,  under 
the  forms  of  Shochoh,  Sochoh,  Shoco,  and 
Sliocho,  1 Sam.  xvii.  1,  1 lv.  iv.  10;  2 Chr. 
xi.  7,  xxviii.  18;.  Now  esh-Shu weikeh,  on 
southern  slope  of  Wady  ets-Sumt.  [9.] 
2.  In  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  48).  Now  esh-Shuweikeh,  10  miles 
S.W.  of  Hebron.  [9.] 

Sodom  (Dip,  i.  e.  S’dom,  2<i5o/ia\  chief  of  the 
five  cities  of  the  “circle”  of  Jordan  (Gen. 
x.  19,  xiii.  10,  12,  13,  xiv.  2,  8,  10-12,  17, 
21,  22,  xviii.  16,  20,  22,  26.  xix.  1,  4,  24, 
28;  Deut.  xxix.  23,  xxxii.  32;  Is.  i.  9,  10, 

iii.  9,  xiii.  19  ; Jer.  xxiii.  14,  xlix.  18, 1.  40 ; 
Lam.  iv.  6 ; Ezek.  xvi.  46,  48,  49,  53,  55, 
56;  Amos  iv.  11;  Zepli.  ii.  9;  2 Esdr. 
ii.  8 ; Matt.  x.  15,  xi.  23,  24 ; Mark  vi.  11 ; 
Luke  x.  12,  xvii.  29;  2 Pet.  ii.  6;  Jude  7 ; 
Rev.  xi.  8).  Not  known  : the  name  Esdurn 
exists  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  the  cities  were  more  probably 
situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  Lake. 
Elsewhere  Sodoma. 

Sodoma  (SdSo/ia),  the  Greek  form  of  Sodom 
(Rom.  ix.  29). 

Sodomites  : people  of  Sodom,  2 Esdr.  vii.  36. 

Sodomitish  sea,  the  (Mare  Sodorniticum), 
2 Esdr.  v.  7.  The  Dead  Sea. 

Solomon’s  porch,  or  cloister  (o-roa),  John  x. 
23 ; Acts  iii.  11,  v.  12.  The  range  of 
pillars  on  the  cast  side  of  the  outer  court 
of  the  Temple. 

Sorer,  valley  of  (plitZ  *711),  Judg.  xvi.  4. 
Probably  in  the  Philistine  lowland — She- 
felah of  Judah.  Not  known. 

South  ramoth  (333  71101),  1 Sam.  xxx.  27. 
Somewhere  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah ; 
but  not  known. 

Spain  ('hrirayla,  27r<ma),  1 Macc.  viii.  3 ; Rom. 
xv.  24,  28. 

Sparta  (Siraprrj),  1 Macc.  xiv.  16. 

Stream  of  Egypt  (nnyp  brn),  is.  xxvii.  12. 
Elsewhere  River  of  Egypt. 

Succoth  (7113?).  1.  Probably  on  east  of 

Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
17  ; Josh.  xiii.  27  ; Judg.  viii.  5-16  ; 1 K. 
vii.  46  ; 2 Chr.  iv.  17 ; Ps.  lx.  6).  Not  yet 
known.  [7.] 

2.  The  first  halting-place  of  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20 ; Num. 
xxxiii.  5,  6).  Not  known.  [7.] 

Sud  (2oa5),  a river  close  to  Babylon  (Bar.  i.  4). 
Perhaps  the  Euphrates. 

Sukkiims  (D'*3p),  2 Chr.  xii.  3.  Not  known. 

Sur  (2ovp\  on  the  sea  coast  of  Palestine 
(Judith  ii.  28).  Not  recognised. 

Susa  (Susan),  Esth.  xi.  3,  xvi.  18.  Elsewhere 
Shushan. 

Susanchites  (N'333’-13’ , people  of  Susa,  or 
Shushan  (Ezra  iv.  9). 

Sychar  CSvxap),  John  iv.  5.  Perhaps  Askar, 
on  S.E.  of  Mount  Ebal,  but  doubtful. 

Sychem  (2uxf/ab  the  Greek  form  of  Sheckem 
(Acts  vii.  16).  Elsewhere  Siciiem. 
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Sychemite,  the  (t hv  Svx'efJ-),  people  of  Sychem, 
or  Shechem  (.Judith  v.  1C). 

Syene  (IDID),  on  the  boundary  between  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  (Ezek.  xxix.  10,  xxx.  C). 
Now  Aswan. 

Syracuse  ( ’S.vpaicovo-ai ),  in  Sicily  (Acts  xxviii. 
12).  Now  Syracusa.  [21.] 

Syria  (DIN),  used  generally  for  the  districts 
N.E.  and  E.  of  the  Holy  Land  Jiulg.  x. 
6;  2 Sam.  viii.  6,  12,  xv.  8 ; 1 K.  x.  29, 

xi.  25,  xv.  8,  xix.  15,  xx.  1,  20,  22,  23, 

xxii.  1,  3,  31 ; 2.  K.  v.  1,  5,  vi.  8,  11,  23, 
24,  vii.  5,  viii.  7,  9,  13,  28,  29,  ix.  14,  15, 

xii.  17,  IS,  xiii.  3,  4,  7,  17,  19,  22,  24,  xv. 

37,  xvi.  5-7  ; 2 Chr.  i.  17,  xvi.  2,  7,  xviii. 
10,  30,  xx.  2,  xxii.  5,  G,  xxiv.  23,  xxviii. 
5,  23  ; Is.  vii.  1,  2,  4,  5,  8,  xvii.  3 ; Ezek. 
xvi.  57,  xxvii.  16 ; Hos.  xii.  12 ; Amos  i. 
5;  2 Esdr.  xvi.  1 ; Jud.  viii.  26;  1 Macc. 

iii.  13,  41,  vii.  39,  xi.  2,  68  ; Luke  ii.  2 ; 

Acts  xv.  23,  41,  xviii.  IS,  xx.  3,  xxi.  3; 
Gal.  i.  21). 

Syria  op  Damascus,  and  Syria  -d.  (D]N 
pfc*l?*tt),  2 Sam.  viii.  6 ; 1 Chr.  xviii.  5,  6. 

Syria-maachah  (ilDyiD  'N),  1 Chr.  xix.  6. 
Syrian  ('B]N),  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  5,  xxxi. 
20,  24 ; Deut.  xxvi.  5 ; 2 K.  v.  20,  xviii.  26 ; 
Ezra  iv.  7 ; Is.  xxxvi.  11 ; Luke  iv.  27. 

Syrians  (D7N  and  D'pHX),  2 Sam.  viii.  5,  6, 
13,  x.  6,  8,  9,  11,  13-19;  1 K.  xx.  20,  26- 
29,  xxii.  11,  35  ; 2 K.  v.  2,  vi.  9,  vii.  4-6, 
10,  12,  14-16,  viii.  28,  29,  Lx.  15,  xiii  5, 17, 
xvi.  6,  xxiv.  2;  1 Chr.  xviii.  5,  6,  xix.  10, 
12,  14-19;  2 Chr.  xviii.  34,  xx.  2,  xxii.  5, 
xxiv.  24  ; Is.  ix.  12  ; Jer.  xxxv.  1 1 ; Amos 
ix.  7 ; 1 Esdr.  ii.  25.  vi.  3,  7,  27,  viii.  19, 
23  ; Judith  i.  12;  Matt.  iv.  24. 

Syro-phoenician  (2apo<t>oiWja<r<ra),Mark  vii.  26. 


T. 

Taanach  (Tpyn  , Josh.  xii.  21,  xvii.  11 ; Judg. 

i.  27,  v.19;  1 Iv.  iv.  12;  1 Chr.  vii.  29. 
Now  Ta'annulc,  near  Lejjun.  Elsewhere 
Tanach.  [9.] 

Taanath-shiloh  (nVd’  niNFl),  on  boundary  of 
Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  6).  Possibly  iden- 
tical with  Shiloh,  but  not  known. 

Tabbath  (D3D),  somewhere  on  the  Jordan 
(Judg.  vii.  22).  Perhaps  Tubuhhat-Fahil, 
opposite  Behan. 

Taberaii  (mjIDFl),  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
(Num.  xi.  3 ; Deut.  ix.  22). 

Tabor,  and  Mount  Tabor  (“IllFl  and  'E  EH), 
the  well-known  mountain  near  Nazareth 
(Judg.  iv.  6,  12,  14,  viii.  18;  Ps.  lxxxix. 
12  ; Jer.  xlvi.  18;  Hos.  v.  1).  [9,  19,  20.] 

Tabor  ("YIDFl),  in  Issachar  or  Zebulun,  allotted 
to  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xix.  22  ; 1 Chr. 
vi.  77).  Probably  elsewhere  Cliisloth- 
Tabor. 

Tabor,  the  plain  of,  accurately  the  Oak  of 
('E  p^N),  1 Sam.  x.  3.  Not  known. 

Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness  (“iDipD  ibpFI), 
1 Iv.  ix.  18 ; 2 Chr.  viii.  4.  Probably  Pal- 
myra. [11.] 

Tahath  (Tinn),  one  of  the  halting  places  of 
Israel  iu  the  Wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  26, 
27). 


Tahpanhes  (Dmsnn),  a town  of  lower  Egypt, 
near  the  eastern  border  (Jer.  xliii.7,  8,  9, 
xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14).  Possibly  Tell-Defennch, 
the  ancient  Daphnae.  Elsewhere  Taha- 
panhes,  and  Teliaphnehes. 

Taiiapanes  (Dliann,  or  Dmcnri),  Jer-  ii.  16. 
See  the  preceding. 

Taiitim  hodsui,  the  land  of  (DTinn  “EN 
'EJHID,  2 Sam.  xxiv.  6.  Not  known. 

* : t 

Tamar  (EDO),  on  S.E.  frontier  of  Judah  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28).  Not  known. 

Tanach  (TpyE),  Josh.  xxi.  25.  Elsewhere 
Taanach. 

Tanis  (Terns),  Judith  i.  10.  Elsewhere  Zoan. 

Taphnes  (Tacpvas),  Judith  i.  9.  Elsewhere 
Tahpanhes,  Tahapanes,  and  Teliaphnehes. 

Taphon  (v  T«pd,  Thopo),  1 Macc.  ix.  50. 
Probably  Beth-tappuali,  near  Hebron. 

Tappuah  (lE-ISE).  1.  In  the  lowland  of 
Judah,  about  12  miles  W.  of  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  xv.  34;.  Not  known. 

2.  On  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  8).  Perhaps 
elsewhere  En-tappuah.  Not  known. 

Tappuah,  the  land  of  ('E  }*EN),  a district  on 
the  boundary  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvii.  8),  probably  containing  the 
last-named  place.  Not  known. 

Tarah  (EEE),  a halting-place  in  the  Wilder- 
ness (Num.  xxxiii.  27,  28).  Not  known. 

Taralah  (r6xEE),  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
27).  Not  known. 

Tarpelites,  the  (N'/2EtD),  Assyrian  colonists 
of  Samaria  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  Not  known. 

Tarshish  (D”C’EE),  Gen.  x.  4 ; 1 Chr.  i.  7 ; 
Ps.  xlviii.  7,  Ixxii.  10  ; 2 Chr.  ix.  21,  xx. 
36,  37  ; Is.  ii.  16,  xxiii.  1,  6,  10,  14,  lx.  9, 
lxvi.  19;  Jer.  x.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  25, 
xxxviii.  13  ; Jonah  i.  3,  iv.  2.  Probably  a 
town  in  Spain. 

Tarsus  (Tapo-ds),  chief  city  of  Cilicia,  birth- 
place of  S.  Paul  (2  Macc.  iv.  30 ; Acts  ix. 
11,  30,  xi.  25,  xxi.  39,  xxii.  3). 

Taverns,  the  three  (Tpeis  Ta0eprafi,  between 
Puteoli  and  Borne,  on  the  Appian  road 
(Acts  xxviii.  15).  Near  Cisterna,  a few 
miles  S.  of  Borne. 

Tehaphneiies  (DmsnE),  in  Egypt  (Ezek. 
xxx.  18).  Elsewhere  Tahpanhes  and 
Tahapanes. 

Tekoa  and  Tekoah  (JllpE  and  EJlipE),  in 
Judah,  with  a wilderness  (pasture  district) 
near  it  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ; 2 Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5, 
xi.  6,  xx.  20  ; Jer.  vi.  1 ; Amos  i.  1).  Now 
Telcud.  [9.] 

Tel-abib  (D'DX  ^E),  a city  of  Chaldea  or 
Babylonia,  on  the  river  Chebar  (Ezek.  iii. 
15).  Not  known. 

Telaim  (D'N^tSn),  1 Sam.  xv.  4.  Not  known. 

Telassar  (lil’bri),  Is.  xxxvii.  12.  Probably 
in  the  hill  country,  above  the  upper  Meso- 
potamian plain,  but  not  known. 

Telem  (dSd),  in  the  very  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  24).  Not  known. 


Tel-iiahsa  (t<w’pn  ^E),  Ezra  ii.  59.  Notknown. 
Elsewhere 

Tel-haresiia  ('n  *?E),  Neh.  vii.  61. 

Tel-melah  (nSlp  bn),  Ezra  ii.  59;  Neh.  vii. 
61.  Perhaps  near  tho  Persian  Gulf. 

Tema  (ND'E),  an  Ishmaelite  tribe  (Gen.  xxv. 
15  ; 1 Chr.  i.  30;  Jer.  xxv.  23).  Possibly 
now  Teyma,  on  the  Haj  route,  outside  the 
borders  of  Syria.  [18.] 

Teman  (JO'E),  an  Edomite  tribe  (Jer.  xlix.  7, 
20  ; Ezek.  xxv.  13 ; Amos  i.  12  ; Obad.  9 ; 
Hab.  iii.  3).  Not  known. 

Thamnatha  (-)  Qaij.va.S6.),  1 Macc.  ix.  50.  Pro- 
bably the  ancient  Timnah,  and  the  modern 
Tibneh,  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Tharshish  (D^DHE),  1 K.  x.  22,  xxii.  48. 
Elsewhere  inaccurately  Tarshish. 

Thebez  (}‘3E),  in  the  district  of  Shechem 
(Judg.  ix.  50  ; 2 Sam.  xi.  21).  Now  Tubas, 
11  miles  N.E.  of  Nablus.  [9.] 

Thecoe,  wilderness  of  (eprjuos  ©eicaie),  1 Macc. 
ix.  33.  Elsewhere  Tekoa. 

Thelasar  (“ICTN^E),  2 K.  xix.  12.  Elsewhere 
Telassar. 

Thelersas  (0eAep<ras\  1 Esdr.  v.  36.  Greek 
corruption  of  Telharsa. 

Thejian  ' Qaiudv),  Bar.  iii.  22,  23.  Elsewhere 
Teman. 

Theras  (0<=pct),  1 Esdr.  viii.  41,  61.  An  equi- 
valent or  corruption  of  Ahava. 

Thermeleth  (©ep^eA 60  , 1 Esdr.  v.  36.  Else- 
where Tel-melah. 

Thessalonica  {&e<rcra\oviKt)'),  Acts  xvii.  1,  11, 
13,  xxvii.  2 ; Phil.  iv.  16  ; 2 Tim.  iv.  10, 
on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  Now  Saloniki. 

L21-] 

Thimnathah  (nroDPl),  in  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43). 
Not  known. 

Thisbe  (0t(r/3rj),  in  Naphtali  (Tobit  i.  2).  Not 
known. 

Thracia  (QpaKia),  2 Macc.  xii.  35.  [21.] 

Tiberias  (TiiSepias),  John  vi.  1,  23,  xxi.  1. 
Now  Tubarieh,  on  the  Lake.  [19,  20.] 

Tibhath  (nnnp),  city  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii. 
8).  Not  known.  Elsewhere  Betah. 

Tigris  ( Trypls ),  Tohit  vi.  1 ; Jud.  i.  6 ; Ecclus. 
xxiv.  25.  [12.] 

Timnah.  1.  (HIDR),  on  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah  (.Tosh.  xv.  10).  Elsewhere  Tham- 
natha, Thimnathah,  and  Timnath.  Now 
perhaps  Tibneh  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Surar.  [9.] 

2.  (nnilDE,  i.  e.  Timnathah),  in  the 
highlands  of  Judah,  south  of  Hebron 
(Josh.  xv.  57).  Not  known. 

Timnath  (nitDE,  i.  e.  Timnah),  Gen.  xxxviii. 
12,  13,  14;  Judg.  xiv.  1,  2,  5. 

Timnath-heres  (Din  nipip),  Judg.  ii.  9 ; and 

Timnath-serah  (niD  Tl),  Josh.  xix.  50,  xxiv. 
30.  The  burial-place  of  Joshua.  Now 
probably  Tibneh,  6 miles  W.  of  J if  neh. 

Tiphsah  (nDpn),  1 K.  iv.  24;  2 K.  xv.  16. 
Possibly  Suriyeh  on  the  Euphrates,  165 
miles  above  Deir.  [11,  12.] 

Tirzah  (nvpn),  Josh.  xii.  24 ; 1 K.  xiv.  17, 
xv.  21,’  33,  xvi.  6,  8,  9,  15,  17,  23 ; 2 K. 
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.\v.  14,  10;  Cant.  vi.  4.  Now  probably 
Telluzah,  N.  of  Nablus.  [9.J 

Ton,  the  land  of  (D1I3  )‘7X),  Jiulg.  xi.  3,  5; 

(also,  as  Isb-Tob,  2 Sam.  x.  G,  8).  Else- 
where Tobie,  Tubieni. 

ToiilE,  THE  PLACES  OF  (iv  ro~s  TovjSi'ou),  1 Macc. 

v.  13.  Probably  identical  with  Tob. 

Tochen  (}3h),  in  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  32).  Not 
known. 

Togarmah  ( ntOTri),  Gen.  x.  3 ; 1 Chr.  i.  G ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  G.  The  ancient 
name  of  Armenia.  [18.] 

Tolad  nbifi),  in  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  29).  Else- 
where El-tolad. 

Topuel  (bzfi),  Dcut.  i.  1.  Possibly  Wady  et- 
Ta filch,  S.E.  of  Dead  Sea. 

Tohiet  (flBPI),  in  the  Valley  of  Ilinnom  (Is. 
xxx.  33;  Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  xix.  6,  11-14). 
Not  known.  Once  given  more  accurately  as 

Topiietii  Ts'nn),  2 K.  xxiii.  10. 

Trachonitis  (Tpaxa»/‘Tis),  Luko  iii.  1.  Pro- 
bably the  Lejah.  [19,  21.] 

Tripolts  (y  TpiVoAis),  2 Macc.  xiv.  1.  Now 
Tarabulus,  or  rather  El-Myna. 

Troas  (T pads'',  Acts  xvi.  8, 11,  xx.  5,  6 ; 2 Cor, 
ii  12  ; 2 Tim.  iv.  13.  On  the  coast  of 
Mysia,  opposite  the  S.E.  end  of  Tenedos. 
Now  Esld-Stamboul.  [21.] 

Trogyllium  (TpwyvAAiov'',  Acts  xx  15.  On  the 
end  of  the  ridge  of  Mycale.  [21.] 

Tubal  (^BPl),  a Japhetic  people  (Gen.  x.  2 ; 
1 Chr.  i.  5:  Is.  lxvi.  19;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13, 
xxxii.  26,  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1 ).  Probably 
the  ancestors  of  the  Tibareni,  on  the  south 
of  the  Euxine  sea.  [1,  1 8.] 

Tubieni  (ToujSi^vot),  2 Macc.  xii.  17.  The  Jews 
of  Tobie  or  Tob. 

Tyre  (l’V  and  “li  V),  Josh.  xix.  29 ; 2 Sam.  v.  11, 
xxiv.  11;  1 K.  v.  1,  vii.  13,  14  ix.  11,  12; 
1 Chr.  xiv.  1,  xxii.  4 ; 2 Chr.  ii.  3,  11,  14; 
Ezra  iii.  7 ; Neh.  xiii.  16 ; Ps.  xiv.  12, 
lxxxiii.  7,  lxxxvii.  4 ; Is,  xxiii.  1,  5,  8,  15, 
17 ; Joel  iii.  4 ; 1 Esdr.  v.  56 ; Matt.  xi.  21, 
22,  xv.  21  ; Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24,  31  ; Luke 

vi.  17,  x.  13,  14  ; Acts  xii.  20,  xxi.  3,  7. 
In  the  following  passages  it  is  given  as 

Tyrus  O’)?),  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3,  xlvii.  4 ; 
Ezek.  xxvi.  2,  3,  4,  7,  15,  xxvii.  2,  3,  8,  32, 
xxviii.  2,  12,  xxix.  18;  Hos.  ix.  13;  Amos 
i.  9,  10;  Zech.  ix.  2,  3;  2 Esdr.  i.  11; 
Judith  ii.  28;  1 Macc.  v.  15;  2 Macc.  iv. 
18,  33,  44,  49.  Now  Sur.  [9,  11.] 


U. 

Ulai  O^IK),  a river  (Dan.  viii.  2, 16).  Probably 
the  modern  Kerlthah. 

Ummah  (n?2y),  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30).  Pos- 
sibly 'Alma,  near  Has  Naklmra. 

T'phaz  (TQ-1N),  Jer.  x.  9;  Dan.  x.  5. 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees  TiH  , Gen.  xi. 

28,  31,  xv.  7.  Probably  Muqheir  on  the 
Euphrates.  Orfali  and  Warfca  have  also 
been  suggested.  [6.] 

Uz  (yiy),  a district  of  Aram  ("Gen.  x.  23,  xxii. 
21,  xxxvi.  28;  1 Chr.  i.  17,  42  ; Job  i.  1 ; 
Jer.  xxv.  20 ; Lam.  iv.  21).  Probably  S.E. 


of  Palestine,  and  between  it  and  Arabia 
Dcserta.  [1,  18.] 

Uzzen-Sherah  (tnKtZ  t-TX),  1 Chr.  vii.  24. 
Near  Bcthhoron,  but  not  known. 

V. 

Vineyards,  Plain  of  the  (D'CIB  bllX),  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  (Judg.  xi.  33).  Possibly 
Beit  elrlierm,  north  of  Keralc. 

Z. 

Zaanaim,  the  Tlain  of  (D'3yi>3  !"6x),  more 
accurately  the  “ Oak  of  Z.”  (Judg.  iv.  11). 
Elsewhere 

Zaanannim,  the  plain  of  (CilllV),  Josh.  xix. 
33.  Not  known. 

Zaanan  (pN¥),  Micah  i.  11.  Elsewhere  Zenan. 

Zabadeans  (ZaPeticuoi),  1 Macc.  xii.  31.  An 
Arab  tribe  whose  name  probably  survives 
in  Zebdany  and  Kefr  Zebad  in  Antilibanus. 

Zabulon  ( ZaBovAwv ),  the  Greek  form  of  Ze- 
bulun  (Matt.  iv.  13, 15 ; Rev.  vii.  8). 

Zair  (TJA’),  2 K.  viii.  21.  Not  known. 

Zalmon  mount  (flD^y  "Ii]),  apparently  near 
Sbechem  (Judg.  ix.  48).  Not  known. 

Zalmonah  (n:b^\  one  of  the  camping  places 
in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  41,  42). 
Not  known. 

Zamzummims  (D'tDTpt),  Ammonite  name  for 
Repkaim  (Deut.  ii.  20).  [2.] 

Zanoah  (nut).  1.  In  Judah,  in  the  lowland 
district  Josh.  xv.  34;  Neh.  iii.  13,  xi.  30). 
Possibly  Zanu’a,  on  the  Wady  Ismail. 

2.  In  the  highlands  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
56).  Possibly  Za'nutah,  10  miles  south  of 
Hebron.  [9.] 

Zaphon  (|'lB)f),  in  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27.  Perhaps 
also  Judg.  xii.  1 , A.  V.  “ northward  ”) . Not 
known. 

Zakeah  (Hip)?),  Neh.  xi.  29.  Elsewhere  (less 
correctly)  Zorah  and  Zoreah.  [9.] 

Zared,  the  valley  of  (TIT  *?ni),  Num.  xxi.  12. 
Elsewhere  Zered. 

Zarephath  (FIS'))?),  1 K.  xvii.  9, 10;  Obad.  20. 
Elsewhere  Sarepta.  Now  Surafend.  [9.] 

Zaretan  (trm),  Josh.  iii.  16.  Elsewhere 
Zartlian. 

Zareth-shahar  nnK'H  rni?),  in  Reuben  (Josh, 
xiii.  19).  Not  known. 

Zartanah  (rurm),  apparently  near  Beth- 
shean  (1  K.  iv.  12).  Possibly  identical 
with  Zartlian. 

Zarthan  (jrni?),  in  the  Jordan  valley,  appa- 
rently near  Succoth  (IK.  vii.  46).  Else- 
where Zaretan,  Zartkanali,  Zeredatliah. 

Zebaim  (D'pVn),  Ezra  ii.  57  ; Neh.  vii.  59. 
Possibly  identical  with  Zeboim. 

Zeboim  and  Zeboiim  (D)hy  and  D')3V),  one 
of  the  five  “ cities  of  the  plain”  (Gen.  x. 
19,  xiv.  2,  8 ; Deut.  xxix.  23 ; Hos.  xi.  8). 
Perhaps  also  Zebaim.  Not  known. 


Zeboim,  the  valley  of  (D'JDyn  p),  a gorge 
or  ravine  east  of  Michrnash  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
18).  Perhaps  the  Shult  ed  lJubba’  or  Wady 
Abu-UDdabaa,  leading  up  from  Jericho. 
The  name  is  distinct  from  the  preceding. 

Zeeulun  ()tar  and  jb-'QT),  one  of  the  northern 
tribes,  lying  in  the  mountains  between 
Issaebar  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx.  20, 
xxxv.  23,  xlvi.  14,  xlix.  13;  Exod.  i.  3; 
Num.  i.  9,  30,  31,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  x.  16,  xiii. 
10,  xxvi.  26,  xxxiv.  25 ; Deut.  xxvii.  13, 
xxxiii.  18;  Josb.  xix.  10,  16,  27,  34,  xxi.  7, 
34;  Judg.  i.  30,  iv.  6,  10,  v.  14,  18,  vi.  35, 
xii.  12;  1 Chr.  ii.  1,  vi.  63,  77,  xii.  33, 
40,  xxvii.  19;  2 Chr.  xxx.  10,  11,  18; 
Ps.  lxviii.  27 ; Is.  ix.  1 ; Ezek.  xlviii.  26, 
27,  33).  Elsewhere  Zabulon.  [9.] 

Zedad  (TV:?),  on  the  north  boundary  of  the 
land  of  Israel  (Num.  xxxiv.  8 ; Ezek.  xlvii. 
15).  Possibly  Sudud,  between  BaaUtec  and 
Hums. 

Zelaii  (yS's  and  >’Sv),  in  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  28) ; the  burial-place,  and  therefore 
probably  the  residence,  of  Kish  and  Saul 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  14).  Not  known. 

Zelzah  (nv1?)?),  on  the  boundary  of  Benjamin 
close  to  Rachel’s  sepulchre  1 Sam.  x.  2). 
It  has  no  connexion  with  Zelah,  and  is 
not  known. 

Zemaraim  (D)T3)?),  in  Benjamin,  apparently 
between  Bethel  and  the  Jordan  valley 
(Josh,  xviii.  22).  Possibly  es-Sumra,  4 
miles  N.  of  Jericho. 

Zemaraim,  mount  (')?  "lit),  in  the  highlands 
of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xiii.  4).  Not  known. 

Zemarite,  the  (pQ-yn),  a tribe  of  Hamites 
(Gen.  x.  18;  1 Chr.  i.  16).  Possibly  located 
at  Shumra,  N.  -of  Tripoli.  Possibly  also 
they  gave  their  names  to  the  two  preceding 
spots  in  central  Palestine. 

Zenan  ()V»),  in  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  37).  Elsewhere  Zaanan. 

ZEPnATH  (FIB)?),  a Canaanite  town,  afterwards 
called  Hormak  (Judg.  i.  17).  Not  known. 

Zephathaii,  the  valley  of  (nriBV  N\3),  near 
Mareshah  (2  Chr.  xiv.  10).  Not  known. 

Zer  ("TV),  in  Naphtali,  probably  near  Lake  of 
Gennesaretli  (Josh.  xix.  35).  Not  known. 

Zered,  the  valley  of  (Tit  bill),  separating 
Moab  and  Edom  ( Deut.  ii.  13, 14),  Perhaps 
the  Wady  el-Ahsy,  but  very  uncertain. 
Elsewhere  Zared. 

Zereda  (rmyn),  1 K.  xi.  26.  Elsewhere 
perhaps  Zeredatkak,  and  Zererah.  Not 
known. 

Zeredathaii  (nrvn>*),  2 Chr.  iv.  17.  Else- 
where Zarthan.  Not  known. 

Zererath  (!Tny),  Judg.  vii.  22.  Elsewhere 
perhaps  Zereda.  Not  known. 

Ziddim  (DHtfn),  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35). 
Possibly  the  Earn  Hattin. 

Zidon  (|TT?),  Gen.  xlix.  13;  Josh.  xix.  28; 
Judg.  i.  31,  x.  6,  xviii.  28 ; 2 Sam.  xxiv.  6 ; 
1 K.  xvii.  9;  Ezr.  iii.  7 ; Is.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12 ; 
Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3,  xlvii.  4 ; Ezek.  xxvii. 
8,  xxviii.  21,  22  ; Joel  iii.  4 ; Zech.  ix.  2 ; 
1 Esdr.  v.  55.  In  Josh.  xi.  8 it  is  called 
Great  Zidon  — Zidon  rabba.  Elsewhere 
Sidon.  Now  Saida.  [11.] 
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ZlKLAG  (j'ppV),  in  JuJali  or  Simeon,  in  tho 
“south”  (Josh.  xv.  31,  xix.  5),  but  still 
N.  of  the  Wady  Besor.  Bestowed  on 
David  by  Achisli,  1 Sam.  xxvii.  6,  xxx.  1, 
14,  26 ; 2 Sam.  i.  1,  iv.  10  ; 1 Chr.  iv.  30, 
xii.  1,  20  ; Neh.  xi.  28.  Not  known. 

ZlN,  THE  WILDERNESS  OF  ())»  13*10),  On  tho 
south  of  the  Holy  Land,  containing  Kadesli 
(Num.  xiii.  21,  xx.  1,  xxvii.  14,  xxxiii.  36, 
xxxiv.  3;  Dent,  xxxii.  51  ; Josh.  xv.  1). 
Also  simply  Zin  (Num.  xxxiv.  4;  Josh, 
xv.  3).  Not  known. 

Zion  (JPy),  the  eminence  at  Jerusalem  which 
was  occupied  by  tho  city  of  David.  After 
the  captivity  tho  name  (Sion  j was  attached 
to  the  eminence  on  which  the  Temple  was 
built.  It  is  now  commonly  given  to  the 
western  hill  of  the  city  ( 2 Sam.  v.  7 ; 

1 K.  viii.  1 ; 2 K.  xix.  21 : 1 Chr.  xi.  5 ; 

2 Chr.  v.  2;  I’s.  ix.  11,  14,  xiv.  7,  xx.  2, 
xlviii.  12, 1.  2,  li.  18,  liii.  6,  lxix.  35,  lxxiv. 

2,  lxxvi.  2,  lxxxiv.  7,  lxxxvii.  2,  5.  xcvii. 
8,  xcix.  2,  cii.  13,  16,  21,  cx.  2,  cxxvi.  I, 
cxxviii.  5,  cxxix.  5,  cxxxii.  13,  cxxxiii.  3, 
cxxxiv.  3,  cxxxv.  21,  cxxxvii.  1,  3,  cxlvi. 

10,  cxlvii.  12,  cxlix.  2 ; Is.  i.  8,  27,  ii. 

3,  iv.  3,  x.  24,  xii.  6,  xiv.  32,  xxviii.  16, 
xxx.  19,  xxxi.  9,  xxxiii.  5,  14,  20,  xxxiv. 
8,  xxxv.  10,  xl.  9,  xii.  27,  xlvi.  13,  xlix. 
14,  li.  3,  11,  16,  lii.  1,  7,  8,  lix.  20,  lx.  14, 
lxi.  3,  lxii.  1,  lxiv.  10,  lxvi.  8;  Jer.  iii.  14, 
iv.  6,  viii.  19,  ix.  19,  xiv.  19,  xxvi.  IS, 
xxx.  17,  xxxi.  6,  12,  1.  5,  28,  li.  10,  24,  35  ; 
Lam.  i.  4,  17,  ii.  6,  iv.  2,  11,  v.  11 ; Joel 

11.  1,  15,  23,  iii.  16,  21  ; Ainos  i.  2,  vi.  1 ; 
Micali  iii.  10,  12,  iv.  2,  11  : Ilagg.  iii.  16; 
Zeph.  iii.  16;  Zcch.  i.  14,  17,  ii.  7,  viii.  2, 
3,  ix.  13).  Elsewhere  Sion. 


In  addition  to  tho  foregoing; — 

Mount  Zion  QPy  11),  2 K.  xix.  31 ; I’s.  ii.  6, 
xlviii.  2,  11,  lxxviii.  68,  cxxv.  1 ; Is.  iv.  5, 
viii.  18,  x.  12,  xviii.  7,  xxiv.  23,  xxix.  8, 
xxxi.  4,  xxxvii.  32 ; Lam.  v.  IS  ; Joel  ii.  32, 

iii.  17  ; Obad.  17,  21 ; Micah  iv.  7. 

Daughter  of  Zion  ('y  13),  Cant.  iii.  11 ; Is.  i. 
8,  iii.  16,  17,  iv.  4,  x.  32,  xvi.  1,  xxxvii.  22, 
lii.  2,  lxii.  1 1 ; Jer.  iv.  31,  vi.  2,  23  ; Lam. 
i.  6,  ii.  1,  4,  8, 10,  13, 18,  iv.  22;  Mic.  i.  13, 

iv.  8,  10,  13  ; Ilagg.  iii.  14;  Zeph.  iii.  14; 
Zech.  ii.  10,  ix.  9. 

Zior  (Ty'V).  in  the  highlands  of  Judah,  per- 
haps near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  54).  Possi- 
bly Sa'ir,  between  Hebron  and  Teleua. 

Zifii  (fpT).  1.  In  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  24).  Not  known. 

2.  In  the  highlands  of  Judah,  scene  of 
various  adventures  of  David  (Josh.  xv.  55  ; 
1 Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15,  24,  xxvi.  2 ; 2 Chr. 
xi.  8).  Now  Zif,  3 miles  S.  of  Hebron. 

ZiniitON  (}1St),  a north  boundary  of  the  Holy 

Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  9).  Elsewhere  it 
seems  to  be  interchanged  with  Hazar-hat- 
ticon.  Not  known. 

Ziz,  THE  CLIFF  OF  (p-yn  l^y’D),  2 Chr.  xx.  16. 
Possibly  connected  with  Hazazon-tamar. 
Probably  the  pass  of  Ain-jidy. 

Zoan  (tJj’U),  a city  in  Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  22  ; 
Ps.  lxxviii.  12,  43  ; Is.  xix.  11, 13,  xxx.  4 ; 
Ezek.  xxx.  14).  The  ancient  Tunis,  and 
tiie  modern  San,  in  lower  Egypt,  by  the 
lake  Menzeleh. 


Zoau  (1  y’V),  one  of  the  five  cities  in  the  plain 
of  Jordan  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  xiv.  2,  8,  xix.  22, 
23,  30;  Dcut.  xxxiv.  3;  Is.  xv.  5;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34).  Formerly  Bela.  Not  known. 

Zoua  (N31V),  2 Sam.  x.  6,  8,  and 

Zobaii  (131V),  a portion  of  Syria,  perhaps  E. 
and  N.E.  of  Code  Syria  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47 ; 
2 Sam.  viii.  3,  5, 12,  xxiii.  36;  IK.  xi.  23  ; 
1 Chr.  xviii.  3,  5,  9,  xix.  6). 

Zoiieleth,  tiie  stone  (L^n-TI  pK),  near  En- 
rogel,  in  the  ravine  below  Jerusalem,  on 
the  S.E.  (1  K.  i.  9).  Not  known. 

ZOPHIM,  THE  FIELD  OF  (D)D'a‘  11^),  a Spot  ill 
Moab,  commanding  a view  of  the  then 
encampment  of  Israel  (Num.  xxiii.  14j. 
Not  known. 

ZoiiAii,  and  (more  accurately)  Zoreah  (iyia), 
in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  and  in  Dan, 
the  native  place  of  Samson  (Josh.  xv.  33, 
xix.  41 ; Judg.  xiii.  2,  25,  xvi.  31,  xviii.  2, 
8,  11 ; 2 Chr.  xi.  10).  Now  Sur  ah,  near 
the  head  of  Wady  Surar.  Elsewhere 
Zareah.  [9.] 

Zuph,  the  land  of  (5]-1V  fIN),  adjoining  Ben- 
jamin, but  hitherto  quite  unknown  (1  Sam. 
ix.  5). 

Zuzims,  the  (D'T-Vfl),  an  ancient  people  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  Possibly 
inhabiting  the  district  afterwards  occupied 
by  Ammon,  and  thus  identical  with  the 
Zamzummim ; but  both  these  are  mere 
possibilities.  [2.] 


The  following  omissions  have  been  discovered  since  the  Index  was  printed : — 


Accad  (13N ),  in  the  land  of  Shiuar  (Gen.  x.  10). 
Perhaps  Nisibin,  the  ancient  Nisibis,  on  the 
Khabour  river.  [1,  6.] 

Casluhim  (D'r6o3),  a people  related  to  the 
Philistines  (Gen.  x.  14;  1 Chr.  i.  12);  but 
hitherto  unrecognised. 


Eden  (|1J?),  2 K.  xix.  12  ; Is.  xxxvii.  12  ; Ezek. 
xxvii.  23.  Probably  somewhere  in  the 
N.W.  of  Mesopotamia.  [12.] 

! Eden,  the  house  of  (jiy  1*3),  Amos  i.  5. 
Probably  in  the  Lebanon,  not  far  from 
Damascus  ; but  not  known. 


Elishah  (13’'^8!),  a Javanite  maritime  people 
(Gen.  x.  4;  1 Chr.  i.  7 ; Ezek.  xxvii.  7). 
Possibly  the  Aeolians.  [1,18.] 

Embiaus  (’Efz/uaous),  in  the  plain  country,  ?.  e. 
theShefela  (1  Macc.  iii.  40,  57,  iv.  3,  ix.  50  . 
Perhaps  Nicopolis,  now  Amwas,  between 
J erusalem  and  Bamleli.  [13.] 


TIIE  END. 
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